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“The Wattles of the Australian Capital 
Territory” (Nancy T. Burbidge), 69 

“The Wonderful Butterfly” (Jean Gal- 
braith), 321 
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SPIDERS 


Enamelled-back Spider (photo), 79 
Funnel-web Spider (and wasp), 6 
Garden Orb-web Spider (photos), 78 
Leaf-curling Spider (photo), 78 
Magnificent Spider (photo), 79 
Spiders, Earth-dwelling, of Charters 
Towers, 348 
Wolf Spiders, 5 


CORRIGENDA 


“The Genus Corybas in Victoria” 
Victorian Naturalist, 86, pp. 38-9. 


Figure 1 Figures 1 and 2 Figure 2 
To indicate scale xX 1 1. Coryvbas aconitiflorus Salisb. Horizontally— 
Horizontally— 2. C. diemenicus (Lindl.) Rupp labellum longitudinal 
flower side, 3. C. dilatatus (Rupp et section Xx 2, column 
flower front, Nicholls) Rupp. side ™ 6, column 
leaf. 4. C. fimbriatus (R. Br.) front xX 6. 


Reichenb. f. 
5. C. unguiculatus (R. Br.) 
Reichenb. f. 


“Ecological Valence of Mountain Ash (E. regnans, F. Muell) 
as a Key to its Distribution” 
Victorian Naturalist, 86, pp. 8, 10, 19 


Figure 1 Figure 2 
Relief Map of Dandenong Photograph taken on 
Range, Victoria, Austra- 18 January 1962, one 
lia. day after the passage of 


the 14-17 January  bush- 
fires. All the understorey 
scrub has been razed by 
fire. The thick fibrous 
Figure 3 bark of the messmate 
(Eucalyptus obliqua) trees 
Distribution of Mountain has been charred _ black 
ash (EF. regnans) in the but the smoother bark of 
Dandenong Range. the mountain grey gum 
(E.  gontocalyx), found 
lower down slope has not 
been burned. ‘The upper 
leaves have all been 
killed by radiant heat and 
later fell to the ground. 
Note that messmate typi- 
cally replaces mountain 
grey gum on the higher 
ridges as exposure to sun 
and wind increase. 
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The Spotted Bower Bird at its bower was photographed by Graham, Pizzey at Kulkyne, on the 
Murray River in Victoria. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring before 
others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent to the Editor, 


54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Mr. Victor Jacobs of Narre Warren North, has contributed many articles to the 
Victorian Naturalist, and rather than include this most recent article as a whole, it 
will appear in these columns as a series of notes. His introduction should inspire 


other readers. 


An associate of my daughter re- 
rently arrived at work somewhat foot- 
sore after a lengthy bush walk, but 
amply rewarded by what he had seen. 
A member of the F.N.C.V., he had 
discussed an article of mine with her 
within the past few days, so that when 
he mentioned his walk, she asked 
why he had not written of his trip, 
and submitted it for publication. He 
indicated that it was beyond him. I 
do not believe this for one moment, 
and is the reason for these articles. 

A numerical survey of authors from 
Volume 83 of the Victorian Natural- 
ist, including those of book reviews 
and “Bush Brushes”, gives a total of 
fifty-one different contributors out of 
a total of 1500 members. This is a 
fairly low percentage of people having 
articles printed, yet I feel certain that 
many hundreds must have notebooks 
crammed with valuable and readable 
information that could, with a little 
determination, become accessible to 
our readers. 

This train of thought originated 
while perusing Roy Wheeler’s new and 
most valuable book, “A Handlist of 
the Birds of Victoria”. I noted that 
the map dealing with the White- 
fronted Chat showed a statewide dis- 
tribution and I read his comment that 
it is common. This rather surprised 
me, as I had only seen this species in 
two localities in a period of six years. 
These records were made, firstly, on 
the dry lake bed at Lake Brambruk 
in Wyperfeld National Park in 1963, 
and secondly, a few weeks ago along 
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the roads north of Sandy Point near 
Waratah Bay. While appreciating the 
amount of research put in by Mr. 
Wheeler and the other ornithologists, 
on whose records he has drawn, I 
could not but wonder how many 
recent sightings are involved in this 
particular work. 

There can be little doubt about the 
fact that the information in the private 
records at present in the possession of 
many of our members, would ease 
the task of anyone, who like Mr. 
Wheeler, sets about the task of com- 
piling analyses of our flora and fauna. 

From the members’ point of view, 
such records may fill a dual role. In 
the first place, the stimulation of 
attempting to put into words, impres- 
sions received by the senses will acti- 
vate a greater skill in observation, 
and, secondly, the extra information 
submitted for publication, as already 
suggested, will be of great value to 
natural historians in general. 

I am well aware that notes do pile 
up, as I have been jotting small notes 
on odds and ends of paper and slip- 
ping them into labelled envelopes 
for a number of months. There had 
always been the thought in the back 
of my mind, that a few more visits 
to the places in question would result 
in enough material being available for 
the writing of a complete article. 
However, the extra visits, being so 
long in eventuating, have caused the 
exact opposite to happen: they are 
witholding material that could be of 
value. 
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Here is the first of Mr. Jacob’s 


short articles— 


The Grampians 


In April of 1966 I was on the road 
to the pinnacles, from the south, where 
Cranberry Heath and Green Ground- 
berry were abundant and in flower. Aca- 
cia rupicola had a few blooms, while the 
occasional Hibbertia stricta and white 
caladenia were seen. Large clumps of 
Correa speciosa, and also C. reflexa rubra 
made patches of colour. 

The day, being gusty with threatening 
ragged clouds, was not a bird day; yet 
Eastern Spinebills (See Vict. Nat. Vol. 
83(8), August 1966, page 201), and 
Yellow and Scarlet Robins were seen. 

On the following day I walked to 
Clematis Falls. Here, good specimens of 
Acacia longifolia were seen. 

Birds noticed included White-browed 
Scrub Wrens, White-throated Tree 
Creepers, Yellow Robins, Eastern Spine- 
bills, White-eared Honeyeaters (abun- 
dant), Red Wattle Birds, Grey Fantails, 
Grey Thrushes, a flock of Orange-wing 
Sitellas, Kookaburras and White-naped 
Honeyeaters. 

On the third day, I climbed to the 
summit of Mt. William, where the White- 
browed Scrub Wrens were active in the 
presence of passers by, hopping and 
bouncing over rocks and boulders. 

The leaves of Banksia integrifolia at 
2,800 feet were almost entire. 

Having a four year old Grampians 
Gum at Narre Warren North less than 
two and a half feet in height, I was 
interested to see this species as we 
climbed. On the lower slopes the trees 
were up to twelve feet in height, and 
their leaves were far more ovate than 
the specimen at home. Not until we 
reached the summit, did we observe the 
dwarfed specimens with almost orbicular 
leaves, clinging precariously to the fis- 
sured rocks. 


A Note on Wolf Spiders 


These notes on an observation of 
a most interesting species of spider, 
come from Mrs. Ellen Lyndon of 
Leongatha. 
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We were coming down the gravelled 
highway on Tongio Gap, between Omeo 
and Swift’s Creek, late in March. The 
long dry spell appeared to be about to 
break, and a storm had brought a little 
rain the night before; but this afternoon 
was fine and sunny and the ground hardly 
dampened. Two or three car-lengths 
ahead a small animal showed black 
against the roadbed, a creature short in 
body but standing well up on long legs. 
As we drew level and passed we saw that 
it was a huge spider so we stopped in 
a hurry and ran back to have a look at 
it. 

It was one of the Wolf Spiders of the 
family Lycosa, and quite the largest we 
had ever seen, measuring, when relaxed 
and flat to the ground, over 24 inches 
from the tip of the front to the tip of its 
rear pair of long slender legs. Color was 
generally light brown, with a striking 
lighter colored pattern on the convex 
carapace. This could best be described 
as a heart-shaped leaf pattern with a 
squared off tip where the spider’s eyes 
would be. A white-edged leaf with a 
broad central midrib, widest between 
the eyes, tapering off to the stem-end 
next to the abdomen, with three clearly 
defined whitish veins running off to each 
side. The abdomen was quite obscured 
by a mass of spiderlings clinging to the 
mother’s back. Advancing from the op- 
posite side of the road was another simi- 
larly loaded spider, apparently the twin 
of the first. 

For all their size, they were timid crea- 
tures, flattening down between the stones 
in a vain effort to hide. They showed. 
no hostility on being manoevered round 
with a stick, even when part of the load 
fell overboard. The little spiders on hit- 
ting the ground merely scattered in con- 
fusion and made no obvious effort to 
follow the parent. A close search up and 
down the road in the vicinity, where there 
was long dry grass, and stones, failed to 
locate sign of any other spiders; nor had 
we noticed any in the district in the pre- 
vious week. It seems odd that we should 
just happen to come along at the very 
time that these two burrowing spiders 
should be abroad with their offspring. 

Females of the Lycosidae have fre- 
quently been reported as carrying the 
spiderlings on their backs. 

A photograph of a female Wolf 


Spider and spiderlings appears in the 
Victorian Naturalist, 82 p. 117. (Ed.) 
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Wasp and Funnel-web Spider 


Here is another interesting report 
on insect behaviour from Mr. Alfred 
G. Fellows of Alabama Hill, Charters 
Towers, Nth. Queensland. 


Passing along a garden path on which 
much grass-litter lay, a loud deep-toned 
humming drew my attention to a huge 
mason-wasp that was jerkily, endeavour- 
ing to drag a large funnel-web spider 
over the grass. 

At each pull by the wasp, it gave out 
the deep sound, and it seemed that the 
wings helped as much as the legs. 

As evening was well advanced, I has- 
tily clipped a “close-up” lens on the 
camera, and walked slowly along with 
the camera eighteen inches above the 
wasp and spider. After travelling about 
three feet, the wasp found even rougher 
going. Suddenly it dropped the spider, 
flew past me, and then round in a circle 
to apparently locate its mud-nest some- 
where nearby. 

I awaited its return, but a half tamed 
broken-legged butcher bird, that has 
adopted us to the extent of coming each 
evening for a meal of raw meat, had 
been watching the operations too. 

Suddenly she dived and_ scrambled 
down, seized the spider, and just managed 
to “take off” as a deep humming sound 
told of the wasp’s return. 

Then away went the wasp a few 
seconds too late after the butcher bird, 
but it soon came back and flew wildly 
around me. I did not move, and only 
did so when a hopeless and fruitless 
search was begun by the luckless wasp. 
It had all happened in a very short time. 
A quarter of an hour later the butcher 
bird was on our back step, quite as 
eager as ever for its evening meal. 


Birds of Altona Area 


These notes of a successful day of 
bird-watching come from Mr. R. 
Marston of Reservoir in Victoria. 


During a day spent in the Altona area 
on September 7, the following observ- 
ations were made. 

While driving on the road that leads 
to Werribee South, and about 4 mile 
from the coast, I was astonished to see 
a male Cockatiel perched on a telegraph 
wire. Normally a bird of the dry inland, 
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they penetrate to the coast only during 
times of drought. Retracing our route 
back to Altona, a stop was made at the 
Altona Salt-Works, where Greenshanks 
and Marsh terns were noted. During low 
tide at Altona beach, several hundred 
Curlew Sandpipers and Red-necked Stints, 
together with a few Golden Plovers, 
Red-capped Dotterels and _ Bar-tailed 
Godwits were feeding energetically on 
the exposed mud-flats. Out to sea, Austra- 
lian Gannets, Crested Terns and Little 
Pied Cormorants were fishing. The rest 
of the afternoon was spent at the Golf- 
links Swamp, where Japanese Snipe, in 
particular, abounded. Also noted here 
were White-headed Stilts, Marsh Sand- 
pipers, Red-necked Stints, Curlew Sand- 
pipers and Red-capped Dotterels. The 
Marsh Crake was flushed from some 
dense reedbeds. Weather conditions 
throughout the day were fine and sunny, 
and excellent views were obtained of all 
species observed. 
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Pollination of Spiculea Huntiana (Elbow Orchid) 


Fifty years ago in 1917, A. B. 
Braine discovered the first Victorian 
specimen of Spiculea huntiana in the 
Cravensville district of North Eastern 
Victoria. For a number of years this 
remained the only known Victorian 
locality of this orchid. However, by 
the late 1940’s the range of the or- 
chid had been considerably extended, 
and it was recognized as being wide- 
spread in many of the peppermint, 
and stringybark-messmate forest areas, 
and in the alpine and sub-alpine areas 
of the State; and was in some areas 
often locally abundant. 

In January this year I located (after 
considerable searching), in the King- 
lake area, the first of these curious and 
bizarre orchids that I had seen. As 
it was almost dusk, and too late to 
successfully secure photographs, two 
plants with their associated earth were 
collected to be examined and photo- 
graphed in the ensuing weeks. 

On the morning of 10th January, 
an insect was observed to visit one of 
the flowers, but as this was some dis- 
tance away it was impossible to see 
if pollination took place or to identify 
the insect. On examination, the pol- 
linia of two of the flowers were seen 
to be missing, but this had not been 
checked before. 

Unknown at this stage was the fact 
that Mr. Swaby had suggested in the 
Victorian Naturalist of December 
1949, that a watch should be kept for 
the insect which may be responsible 
for the pollination of the Elbow Or- 
chid. A considerable feeling of dis- 
appointment that the insect had not 
been more closely observed did exist, 
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although at that time, no thought 
existed that this was possibly a first 
observation. 

At 4 p.m. on the afternoon of 10th 
January,.some photographs had been 
taken of the flower head of the orchid, 
and with the film almost finished, it 
was decided to secure a reasonable 
close-up picture of a single flower and 
its ornate labellum. The camera was 
focused, but the gusty wind blowing 
had set the labellum into a violent 
swinging motion. The electronic flash 
was being held at the selected dis- 
tance waiting for a lull in the wind 
and the subsequent stilling of the 
movement. Viewing was through the 
camera lens. 

Suddenly an insect was present! The 
camera was fired, rewound and fired 
again, the insect still hanging onto 
the labellum. Then, as anticipated, the 
film finished. 

Fortunately a second camera, loaded 
with a previously untried colour film 
was immediately available. The cam- 
eras were interposed, and one fur- 
ther photograph secured. As_ things 
eventuated this last picture though 
slightly under-exposed was the best, 
and from it the accompanying drawing 
was made. The other two pictures 
show the insect with its abdomen 
pressed close against the labellum and 
the pollinia deposited on the back 
of the thorax. The flower was kept 
under observation and the ovary 
started to develop. On 29th January, 
nineteen days after the visit of the in- 
sect, the ovary ripened and seed was 
present. 


One interesting point 
arises from this  ob- 
servation. 

Did the insect visit- 
ing the flower, already 
have the pollinia of a 
second orchid present? 
If so, and it would ap- 
pear necessary for pol- 
lination, was it the 
same insect observed 
earlier in the morning? 

This is extremely un- 
likely; but it does 
prompt one to specu- 
late as to whether Spi- 
culea huntiana is grow- 
ing (as yet unrecorded) 
in the Warrandyte area. 

The insect that pol- 
linated the — orchid 
discussed has been identified as a 
male Flower Wasp of the family 
Thynnidea, and of the Rhagigaster 
genus. This is essentially an Austra- 
lian family of wasps, species of which 
are frequently seen on hot days visiting 
tea tree blossom and other native 
flowers. The female wasps are entirely 
_wingless and the male wasp seeks them 
out. Mating takes place during flight, 
with the male wasp carrying the fe- 
male which attaches herself to his 
abdomen. When fertilized, the female 
drops to the ground and burrows into 
the earth in search of a Scarab beetle 
grub on which to lay her eggs. 

It appears that the pollination pro- 
cess of the Elbow Orchid by the 
Flower Wasp is achieved in the fol- 
lowing sequence. 

The wasp grasps the insectiform 
labellum with its head near the glands 
at the top of the labellum. The mo- 
mentum of the insect landing on the 
hinged labellum causes the insect to 
be swung up towards the column as 
though on a pendulum and the thorax 
of the wasp is directed between the 
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(Note: 
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Due to processing, the above illustration is 
approximately 4X) 


claw-like appendages of the column, 
and thus into contact with the pol- 
linia, which then adheres to the back 
of the wasp’s thorax. The fertilization 
procedure observed occurred on a day 
of gusty wind, but even so, the insect 
was associated with the orchid for a 
period of 6-8 seconds before being 
blown free or flying away. 
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The dung of herbivorous animals 
is exploited by a large number of in- 
teresting microfungi, most of which 
occur only on this material. The ma- 
jority are phototropic: they shoot 
their spores in the direction of the 
brightest light, which indicates an 
unobstructed space in the surrounding 
herbage, after aiming their spore- 
bearing organs like miniature guns. 
The spores land on grass or other 
leaves, which are likely to be eaten 
by grazing animals. The ingested 
spores are then prepared for germina- 
tion by the digestive juices, and pass 
out in the excreta, in which the new 
mycelium develops, and the life cycles 
of the fungi begin again. 

Three species of Pilobolus, a genus 
of the Mucorales, occur in Victoria. 
One can be almost certain of getting 
a profuse growth of P. kleinii on any 
lump of fresh horse dung collected 
in a field and incubated at air tem- 
perature in a dish with a glass cover, 
kept in the light and prevented from 
drying by placing the dung on wet 
sand, blotting paper, or moss. Two or 
three days later crowds of sporo- 
phores will develop, first taking the 
form of yellow pins (Fig. 1, A) 
which usually develop in the evening. 
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No. 10 
Pilobolus 


By H. A. DADE 


The heads of the pins quickly blacken, 
the stalks lengthen, and just below the 
caps the stalks become inflated into 
ovoid, glass-clear vesicles, studded 
with glistening drops of moisture 
(Fig. 1, B). They are then very beau- 
tiful objects, to or three centimetres 


I 1mm. a, 
Fig. 1 
Drawn: H. A. Dade 
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in height, sometimes more, and can 
be examined with a low power of the 
microscope (a 2-inch objective is 
suitable) in strong top-lighting. 

The stalks are more or less upright 
at first, but when the rays of morning 
light fall on them they bend over, 
pointing their black caps towards the 
light. The vesicles act as lenses, fo- 
cusing the light rays on to their inner 
walls (Fig. 2, A); this stimulates the 
stalks to bend over until the bright 
focused spot moves to the bases of 
the vesicles (Fig. 2, B). The vesicles 
become turgid, and the internal pres- 
sure of their fluid contents increases 
until, usually in the middle of the day, 
a ring of thin membrane round each 
cap is ruptured, and the cap is blown 
off with great force, soaring through 
the air (to a distance of a few feet 
in the field), while the vesicle col- 
lapses like a pricked balloon (Fig. 2, 


C). A globule of sticky mucilage 
comes away with the cap (Fig. 2, D). 
The upper surface of the cap is un- 
wettable, and surface tension causes 
the cap to turn over on impact (Fig. 
2, E); thus it adheres firmly to the leaf 
on which it falls, or to the lid of the 
incubation dish, where the caps col- 
lect and are easily seen as small black 
dots. 

The caps are sporangia, each filled 
with hundreds of yellow spores. These 
can be examined under the micro- 
scope with a 1/6-inch or higher ob- 
jective, if a few sporangia are scraped 
off the lid and rubbed up in water: 
they are oval or oblong bodies, 10 to 
15 by 7 to 10 up. 

The name “Pilobolus” is appro- 
priate: it means “cap-missile’. We 
owe this knowledge of spore dis- 
semination to A. H. R. Buller (Re- 
searches on Fungi VI, 1934). 


Drawn: H. A. Dade 
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Spartina in Victoria 


During the past forty years, several 
attempts have been made to introduce 
the salt marsh grass commonly called 
Rice Grass or Cord Grass, to es- 
tuaries, lagoons, and swamps on the 
Victorian coast. Known to botanists 
as Spartina townsendii, this grass is 
believed to have originated about a 
century ago in the estuarine marshes 
bordering Southampton Water in 
southern England, as a result of hy- 
bridization between the native British 
species Spartina maritima and one of 
the North American species, Spartina 
alterniflora, presumably introduced 
accidentally. The new grass spread 
rapidly to other estuarine sites on the 
south coast of England, and recogni- 
tion of its value as a means of stabiliz- 
ing and reclaiming tidal mudflats led 
to its introduction to many estuaries 
on the coasts of Britain and Western 
Europe, where it has since become 
extensive. Attempts have been made 
to establish it in similar areas in other 
parts of the world, and a recent survey 
(Ranwell, 1967) showed that it is now 
found in a number of localities in 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and south- 
eastern Australia, where native species 
of Spartina do not occur. Before con- 
sidering the details of its Victorian 
distribution, it will be useful to review 
some of the ecological features of this 
grass, and to indicate the advantages 
and disadvantages of introducing it 
to new areas. 


E. C. F. BirD and K. G. BOSTON* 


Spartina townsendii is a highly vari- 
able plant, with both fertile and sterile 
forms. Marchant (1963) found that 
the original parent species, S. mari- 
tima and S. alterniflora, had chromo- 
some counts (2n= 60) and (2n= 
62) respectively, while the chromo- 
some numbers for material identified 
as S. townsendii were 62 (sterile form) 
and 120, 122, and 124 (fertile forms). 
Lambert (1964) reported plants with 
intermediate characteristics, having 
chromosome counts of (2n = 90) 
and (2n=76), suggestive of back- 
crossing. The original type-specimen, 
named by H. and J. Groves, was in 
fact the sterile form, so that nomen- 
clature will have to be revised, but 
meanwhile it is convenient to refer to 
the various derivatives collectively as 
Spartina townsendii (sensu lato). 

The forms of Spartina townsendii 
(s./.) are all halophytic, rhizomatous, 
perennnial grasses, and it is difficult 
to distinguish them morphologically. 
The fertile forms usually have longer 
stamens and yellowish pollen, and 
produce seed; the sterile form develops 
denser tussocks, with about twice the 
number of shoots per unit area found 
in the fertile forms (Hubbard, 1965), 
and spreads by lateral growth of rhi- 
zomes, or establishment of drifted 
fragments capable of continued in- 
dependent growth. Spreading rhizomes 
produce radially expanding tussocks 
which eventually merge into an exten- 
Sive grassy sward. 


* Dr. Bird is Reader in Geography, University of Melbourne, and Mr. Boston is Lecturer in 


Geography, Secondary Teachers College, Carlton. 
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ECOLOGY OF SPARTINA 


Ranwell (1967) has summarized 
the geographical and ecological limits 
of S. townsendii (s.l.). It is a temperate 
zone species, plantings in_ tropical 
regions having failed to survive. In 
the northern hemisphere, it extends 
from coastal marshes in Brittany 
(latitude 48° N.) to similar sites in 
Cromarty Firth on the east coast of 
Scotland (57° 40’ N.). Failures to 
establish farther north have been at- 
tributed to excessive frost damage. In 
the southern hemisphere it establishes 
only slowly, grows sparsely, and pro- 
duces little seed in the estuaries on the 
Auckland peninsula north of 37° S., 
evidently because the winters are too 
mild for its normal development. A 
similar limitation is in evidence on 
the South Coast of New South Wales. 
It is doubtful if excessive frost damage 
is a limiting factor anywhere on the 
coasts of Tasmania or New Zealand, 
for growth is vigorous and extensive 
in southernmost New Zealand (46° 
36° S:): 

S. townsendii (s.l.) grows best on 
accreting tidal mudflats (Figures 1 
and 2) up to mean high spring tide 
level and down to a level subject to 
inundation for not more than 6 hours 
at high tide in the growing season 
(Ranwell et al., 1964). There is 
generally little if any other vegetation 
in the lower part of this zone, so that 
Spartina is able to utilize a vacant 
ecological niche. Regular inundation 
by sea water is necessary for optimum 
growth, and plantings on the shores 
of estuaries or lagoons with limited 
tide range have rarely spread far. Its 
best growth is on muds (mixtures of 
silt, clay and organic matter), but it 
will also grow, rather less vigorously, 
where the intertidal zone is sandy. 

Where conditions are suitable, S. 
townsendii (s.l.) develops a rhizome 
system which binds and consolidates 
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Fig. 2 


the marshland surface, while the fil- 
tering action of its stems and leaves 
intercepts sediment washed in by the 
tide. A Spartina cover thus promotes 
accretion of sediment in the upper 
intertidal zone, building up a broad 
depositional terrace at about mean 
high tide level. In Bridgwater Bay, on 
the English coast, a muddy foreshore 
has been raised 5 feet since the in- 
troduction of S. townsendii (s.l.) in 
1929, and the Spartina terrace is now 
up to 220 yards wide. Similar features 
have developed in estuaries and em- 
bayments on the south and east coasts 
of England, in northern France, and 
in the Wadden Sea which borders the 
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low-lying coasts of Holland, Germany, 
and western Denmark. In Australia, 
a Spartina terrace has developed on 
mudflats bordering the Tamar estuary 
in northern Tasmania. 

S. townsendii (s.l.) is therefore an 
important geomorphological agent, in- 
fluencing the mode and pattern of 
sedimentation in estuaries and coastal 
embayments. As the terrace builds up 
to high tide level, Spartina can be in- 
vaded from the rear by other species; 
in Britain the invaders are Phragmites 
communis and Scirpus maritimus on 
ungrazed, and Puccinellia maritima 
on grazed, marshland (Ranwell, 
1961); Phragmites invasion is more 
vigorous on sites where salinity is 
diminished by freshwater runoff from 
adjacent land. 


SOME USES OF SPARTINA 


S. townsendii (s.l.) has been used 
in Britain to impede wave action and 
reduce erosion on the shores of tidal 
embayments and muddy estuaries, as 
in Bridgwater Bay and the Severn 
estuary, to stabilize mudflats in order 
to reduce the rate of silting in navig- 
able channels, as in the Thames 
estuary, and to promote sedimentation 
in preparation for agricultural land 
reclamation, as on the shores of the 
Wash and on the coasts of Holland 
and Denmark. In the Southampton 
district, Spartina marshland has been 
embanked and reclaimed for industrial 
development. 

Older breeds of sheep and cattle 
will graze Spartina, but it appears to 
be unpalatable to modern breeds of 
Dutch and Danish stock. Attempts 
have been made to harvest it for use 
as silage, but this is difficult on soft 
marshland terrain intersected by tidal 
creeks; the silage has a protein content 
roughly equivalent to that of medium 
quality hay (Hubbard and Ranwell, 
1966). It has also been used for 
thatching, mulching, and the manufac- 
ture of poor quality paper. 
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SOME DISADVANTAGES 


Unfortunately, there are also dis- 
advantages in the establishment of 
S. townsendii (s.l.) on muddy inter- 
tidal sites. If ecological conditions are 
suitable, this plant can completely 
change the physiography and ecology 
of a tidal estuary, and rapid expansion 
of the tussocks to form an extensive 
sward can obliterate some of the smal- 
ler tidal channels used by yachtsmen 
and fishermen. The larger channels 
tend to become deeper, as well as 
narrower, as the result of Spartina en- 
croachment. Botanically, a Spartina 
sward is dull because there are so few 
associated species. Locally, uniform 
spreads of S. townsendii (s.l.) have 
invaded and displaced pre-existing salt 
marshes, blanketing their interesting 
variety and zonations. This is happen- 
ing at Blakeney Point, on the Norfolk 
coast, and nearby, at Scolt Head 
Island, vigorous invasion by _ this 
species has overrun sandy mudflats 
where Brent Geese and other wildfowl 
formerly grazed on Zostera and 
Enteromorpha, and associated orga- 
nisms which are not found in the 
Spartina sward. Near Weston-super- 
Mare a beach resort has lost much of 
its recreational value following exten- 
sive development of Spartina across its 
foreshore. In face of these difficulties, 
many people concerned with boating, 
fishing, wildfowling, birdwatching and 
natural history have come to regard 
spreading Spartina as a pest and a 
nuisance. Carefully-timed spraying 
with herbicides from a helicopter can 
eradicate it, but this is a costly proced- 
ure and it leaves behind a derelict 
waste of dead, muddy vegetation. 

Another unwelcome feature’ in 
southern England has been the onset 
of patchy degeneration, known as die- 
back, in previously healthy Spartina 
marshland, resulting in the release of 
sediment, some of which has been 
washed into navigation channels 
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that now require more _ frequent 
dredging. The reasons of die-back are 
not fully understood; it is a feature of 
clay-rich muddy sites, rather than 
silty or sandy substrates, and it calls 
in question the long-term benefit of 
introducing Spartina to muddy estua- 
ries. 

These various disadvantages should 
induce caution in any attempt to in- 
troduce S. townsendii (s.l.) to areas 
where it is not already established. 
Introductions should be preceded by 
physiographic and ecological surveys 
designed to estimate the possible ex- 
tent of change, and by conservation 
studies to decide on the possible con- 
sequences in terms of local land use, 
fishing, recreational use, scenic values, 
and scientific interest. Individuals 
should also seek the approval of the 
relevant authorities, such as_ the 
Department of Agriculture, the Lands 
Department, the Department of Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, the Soil Conserv- 
ation Authority, the Public Works 
Department, and the National Parks 
Authority in Victoria, before  in- 
troducing S. townsendii (s.l.). In- 
troduction of this plant could result 
in legal action by parties who con- 
sider their interests to have been ad- 
versely affected. 
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PRESENT POSITION IN VICTORIA 


Various attempts have been made 
to introduce Spartina to estuaries and 
lagoons on the Victorian coast (Fig. 
3) during the past forty years, but 
so far it has not become widely es- 
tablished, even in sites which appear 
to be ecologically suitable for its rapid 
spread. It is difficult to find accurate 
information on the sources of intro- 
duced Spartina and the dates and 
locations of planting, and we have 
been unable to confirm any reports 
of introductions made before 1930. 
In that year, cuttings and seedlings 
of material presumed to be Spartina 
townsendii were taken from Poole 
Harbour and exported to Geelong 
(D. S. Ranwell, in litt., 1965). Two 
batches of this were received and 
planted under the direction of the 
Geelong Harbour Trust at sites in the 
Barwon estuary, on the shores of Lake 
Connewarre, and around Corio Bay 
(W. J. Morrow, in litt., 1967, and 
G.H.T. Annual Reports, 1930, 1931). 
One of the sites was the Log Pond, a 
tidally flooded excavation off Corio 
Bay which has since been reclaimed. 
The plantings in the Barwon estuary 
and Lake Connewarre spread very 
little because of severe rabbit grazing 
in the early nineteen-thirties (R. R. 
Phillips, in litt., 1959) and in 1967 
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Subscriptions Now Due 


The Field Naturalists Club of Victoria is administered by a 
relatively small number of honorary office-bearers. 

The growth of the club and the expansion of its activities, par- 
ticularly in connection with the production of the Victorian 
Naturalist, are continually adding to the burden of work. 

It is therefore requested that fees and subscriptions be paid as 
promptly as possible, in order to help lighten some of this burden. 
The financial year commences on the 1st January, 1968. 

If you will not be paying your fees at one of the forthcoming 
general meetings, please remit them by post, using the form 
provided on the reverse side of this leaf. 

This procedure will save office-bearers’ time, and expense, in 
sending out reminder notices. 


PLEASE ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW 
You may help further by passing the following leaf on to an 


acquaintance who is not a member of the F.N.C.V. or a subscriber 
to the Victorian Naturalist but who might be interested in either. 


NOTES: 


1. Membership fees for the year 1968 are as follows: 


Ordinary Members .. ME a “is as i a a $7.00 
Country Members .. _ Ree as Aa! Me hae fe ae $5.00 
Joint Members ide on, - Ss: ef oe ne ne < $2.00 
Junior Members 7 ‘ : , te e me $2.00 
Junior Members receiving The Vaelorian MOE iaiie: x ae a $4.00 
Subscribers to The Victorian Naturalist .. ne se ey, n $5.00 
Affiliated Societies .. - . : es 2 $7.00 
Life Membership (reduction eee 20 years aembensinl Bis - $140. 00 


(Ordinary, and country members receive the Victorian ene free of 
any further charge. ) 


2. The scheme of supporting membership was introduced so that those who 
are able and willing to do so might help club finances. You are invited to 
become a supporting member by making a voluntary addition to the normal 
annual fee of any sum you choose, from $1 upward. Details relating 
to supporting members and their payments are regarded by the treasurer as 
confidential, and no distinction or extra privilege is bestowed on the mem- 
bers concerned. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


FORM FOR RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP OR OF 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE “VICTORIAN NATURALIST” 


(To be used by existing members or subscribers for payment of fees) 


Name(s) 


Address 


(Please indicate if there is a joint member) 


Mr. D. E. MCINNES 
Hon. Treasurer, F.N.C.V. 
129 Waverley Road, East Malvern 3145 


Dear Sir, 


Please find enclosed the sum of $ , to cover annual 


membership fees 
subscription to the Victorian Naturalist for the year 1968. Please 


enter this sum as follows: 


Membership fees... .. 2. 0. 6. 1. ec 8 


Supporting membership... .. . 


aoc) 


Subscription to Victorian Naturalist .. §$ 


Yours faithfully, 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


AN INVITATION TO PERSONS INTERESTED IN AUSTRALIAN 
FAUNA, FLORA AND COUNTRYSIDE 


If you have not already an affiliation with the F.N.C.V., you 
may apply to the club either for membership or for regular sub- 
scription to the Victorian Naturalist. 


These are some of the club’s activities: 


e General meetings each month, with informative, illustrated talks by 
prominent naturalists. These are held on the second Monday of each month, 
at the National Herbarium, South Yarra. 


e Meetings of study groups comprising those with specialized interests such 
as geology, botany, microscopy, entomology, native fauna, etc. 


e Organized excursions, led by nature experts, to places of interest, both 
near and far. 


e The maintenance of a large lending-library of nature books and magazines. 


e The publication monthly of the Victorian Naturalist, a well-illustrated 
nature magazine produced for the general reader as well as the expert. 
This is issued free to all members. 


Membership is available to any person interested in nature; it is not necessary 
to have any specialized knowledge. 


Membership Fees for the year 1968 are: 


Ordinary members (living within 20 miles of G.P.O. Melbourne) .. $7.00 
Country members (living over 20 miles from G.P.O., Melbourne) .. $5.00 
Junior members (under 18 years of age) ies Me ae ae .. $2.00 


Non-members may subscribe to the “Victorian Naturalist” for $5.00. 


If you are interested in either membership of the club or subscription to 
the Victorian Naturalist, please complete the appropriate parts of the form on 
the reverse side of this leaf and post it to: 


Honorary Secretary, F.N.C.V. 
National Herbarium 
South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
APPLICATION FORM 


To be used by new members or subscribers. 


(Cross out parts which are not applicable) 


I wish to subscribe to the Victorian Naturalist for 1868. Please 
post it monthly to the address below. 


Ordinary 
I wish to apply for Country membership of the Field 
Junior 


Naturalists Club of Victoria. 


My full name and address is: 


I enclose the sum of $ in payment of the year’s fee. 


Date / /1968. 
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we were unable to find any trace of 
them. The plantings in Corio Bay 
have also disappeared. There are 
records, however, of the dispersal of 
Spartina material received in Geelong 
to other estuaries (not specified) in 
Victoria in 1930. 

Spartina occurs in the Gippsland 
Lakes region near Purran Corner on 
the Boole Boole peninsula, on Waddy 
Island north of Ocean Grange, and 
in Balfour Swamp on Sperm Whale 
Head. Local naturalists informed us 
that it has been growing in these three 
localities for at least 35 years, and it 
may well have been transplanted from 
Geelong. None of the Spartina patches 
is extensive, and their spread appears 
to have been purely vegetative. They 
have been grazed heavily by rabbits, 
wallabies, and kangaroos, and they 
occupy saline swamp sites which are 
not subject to regular tidal inundation. 
Occasionally the sites are submerged 
by lake floods, but in the summer 
months they are often dry for long 
periods. These are not conditions 
which would favour a rapid spread 
of Spartina, but there is also some 
doubt as to whether the material 
planted here was in fact the vigorous 
form of S. townsendii. Hubbard 
(1965) reported that both the sterile 
(2n = 62) and _° fertile (2n = 120, 
etc.) forms of S. townsendii (s.l.) 
occur in Arne Bay, the site within 
Poole Harbour from which it is pre- 
sumed S. townsendii was cut for 
export. This raises the possibility that 
the material received in Geelong, and 
afterwards possibly transplanted to 
the Gippsland Lakes sites was in fact 
the sterile form of S. townsendii (s.l.), 
which spreads only vegetatively. 

Spartina is also growing on tidal 
mudbanks in Poor Fellow Me Creek, 
south of Foster, and close to the shores 
of Corner Inlet. Again, we were un- 
able to confirm its source, or the date 
of planting, but it was thought locally 
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to have come from Geelong about 30 
years ago. This is the kind of site 
that formed the nucleus of many ex- 
tensive S. townsendii marshes in 
Britain: Corner Inlet is much like 
Poole Harbour in physiography and 
sedimentological characteristics, except 
that its sandy shoals are more exten- 
sive. Spartina was planted in the 
creek at about high tide level, above 
the mangrove (Avicennia marina) 
swamps, and it has expanded slowly 
during the past ten years. In August 
1967 several isolated tussocks of 
Spartina were observed at the mouth 
of Poor Fellow Me Creek, below the 
lower limit of mangroves, and a few 
plants had colonized the Zostera- 
carpeted tidal shoals farther out. 
Where it is accessible to cattle along 
the sides of adjacent reclamation 
banks, Spartina has been strongly 
grazed. It is evidently not capable of 
establishing within the mangrove 
swamp, but its appearance at the 
mouth of the creek could be a prelude 
to spread in the western part of Corner 
Inlet. Willis (1962) recorded this 
material as Spartina maritima, the 
British parent of S. townsendii, and 
it is certainly less vigorous than S. 
townsendii in similar ecological situa- 
tions in Britain. The possibility that it 
is one of the less aggressive forms of 
S. townsendii (s.l.) needs checking 
by a cytological investigation. 

The situation has been complicated 
in recent years by the introduction of 
undoubtedly vigorous S. townsendii, 
obtained from the Tamar estuary in 
Tasmania. After earlier unsuccessful 
attempts, S. townsendii (s.l.) was es- 
tablished in the Tamar estuary by the 
Tasmanian Department of Agriculture 
in 1947, using material from a South 
Australian site which came originally 
from southern England (D. S. 
Ranwell, in litt., 1962). This freely- 
seeding form shows the vigour charac- 
teristic of the fertile hybrids, and has 
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spread rapidly to build a depositional 
marshland terrace alongside the Tamar 
estuary near Windermere. Material 
from here has been planted in the 
estuary of Bass River, close to Western 
Port Bay, where it has spread in spite 
of grazing, and this in turn was the 
source of Spartina introduced to 
Anderson’s Inlet, where it has spread 
rapidly during the past three years 
(Figure 4). 

The Anderson’s Inlet plantings were 
made near Nolan’s Bluff, and in Screw 
Creek and a number of other sites 
along the northern shore, during the 
early nineteen-sixties. A zone of S. 
townsendii (s.l.) has developed on 


soft mud close to Nolan’s Bluff, where 
the Tarwin River opens into Ander- 
son’s Inlet (Figure 2), and numerous 
tussocks have appeared on sandy mud- 
flats in a 200-acre region east of the 
mangrove islands near the southern 


shore of the estuary, about 2 miles 
north-west of Nolan’s Bluff (Figure 
5). These have colonized naturally by 
seed or seedling dispersal from the 
original plantings. The site was pre- 
viously occupied only by a sparse 
Zostera cover, passing into an open 
salt marsh community (mainly Juncus 
maritimus, Samolus repens, Salicornia 
australis, Suaeda maritima, and Limo- 
nium thouni) in front of the Avicennia 
marina swamp. The site has an appear- 
ance (Figure 5) similar to that re- 
corded in early photographs of Spar- 
tina invasion in Poole Harbour; it is 
not grazed by stock, rabbits, or marsu- 
pials, and it could well become the 
first area in Victoria to develop an 
extensive S. townsendii (s.l.) sward. 
Even where it is subject to grazing, 
on parts of the northern shore (Figure 
6), the plant is spreading steadily 
year by year. 
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Many of the tussocks in Anderson’s 
Inlet show sparser central growth 
within rings of more vigorous Spartina 
that flowered and seeded in 1967 
(Figure 7). This is evidently a typical 
feature of the early stages of develop- 
ment of Spartina colonies growing 
without competition from other plants 
(Caldwell, 1957). The centres die 
back as the tussock extends peripher- 
ally, then secondary rhizomes invade 
the bare area and produce new growth. 
One of us (K.G.B.) is making a 
detailed study of the physiography and 
ecology of Anderson’s Inlet as a basis 
for a long-term study of Spartina 
development here. 

Fertile S. townsendii (s.l.) was one 
of the species planted by the Soil Con- 
servation Authority on the eroding 
banks of the Mitchell River delta and 
at other points on the shores of the 
Gippsland Lakes during the early 
nineteen-sixties. It has spread slowly 
on sheltered sectors of the shoreline, 
but is unlikely to become extensive in 
this almost tideless environment. It 
is hoped that Spartina will develop 
here sufficiently to halt shoreline 
erosion, by forming a protective 
swamp fringe to replace the lost 
Phragmites reedswamp (Bird, 1962). 

Ranwell (1967) emphasized the 
need to enlist the aid of field natural- 
ists in observing and recording the 
introduction, distribution, and extent 
of Spartina. We shall be very glad to 
hear of any other localities in Vic- 
toria where Spartina is growing, or 
where it is known to have been in- 
troduced in the past. 
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Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 | 


Fig. 7 
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The Holtermann Nugget 


Hill End, near Bathurst, New South 
Wales, was a bustling mining town 
during the late 1860’s and _ early 
1870’s; with shops, restaurants and 
hotels catering for the wants of the 
miners. Good gold was being won 
and money circulated freely. Many 
gold diggers of our early colonial days 
were rough and unpolished; but not 
so Bernard Holtermann of Hill End. 
However, he was not really a miner. 
Holtermann was the purveyor of 
Holtermann’s Life Preserving Drops 
which were sold around the gold 
diggings, and no doubt, the German 
did a good trade. He is not remem- 
bered however for his pills (which 
he claimed would cure tuberculosis, 
gout, and bruises among other things). 

He was a partner with Louis Beyers, 
a fellow German, in a gold mine, and 
it was from this mine on October 19th, 
1872, that Beyers dug the nugget 
Known now as Holtermann’s nugget— 
a huge nugget, seven feet high, two 
feet wide and four inches thick. 

Holtermann was lucky. He had sold 
his share in the mine but managed to 
buy it back before the strike became 
known. One story is that it was 
because of a premonition before the 
strike was made. 

A large piece, weighing over two 
hundred pounds, broke off the nugget 
while getting it to the surface, but 
that was of little consequence. The 
remaining nugget weighed six hundred 
and thirty pounds, valued at that time 
at £12,000. Today’s value would be 
something like $100,000, thus eclips- 
ing by far the “Welcome Stranger” 
in size and value.* 
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By T. F. ZIRKLER 


standing alongside the 


Bernard Holtermann, 
nugget mined from a quartz reef. 


(Note—This photograph was taken after por- 
tion of the nugget had broken off.) 
Picture from the Mitchell Library, Sydney: 


by courtesy of Miss V. Tongs, Finley, N.S.W. 


* Comparison of the weight and the price of 
gold at the time leads us to conclude that the 
nugget was, by no means, pure gold, but must 
have contained a large amount of quartz. 
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Holtermann apparently continued 
his business of medicine, and his 
affluence may be measured by his 
appearance when photographed with 
the nugget. There is now one remain- 
ing hotel in Hill End, a town which 
once supported over fifty. 

There is no story of mateship like 
that of Deason and Oates of the “Wel- 
come Stranger”. Holtermann always 
referred to the nugget as his nugget, 


and it has become known as such. 
Beyers, the man who actually dug 
the nugget, spent his share or gave 
it away and ended his days a poor 
man. 

An interesting point to remember 
is that while the “Welcome Stranger” 
(see Victorian Naturalist, June 1967) 
was an alluvial nugget found on, or 
near the surface, the Holtermann 
nugget was a quartz nugget mined 
froma reef. 


Photoflora 


Nature photographers are invited to 
participate in Photoflora °68, the fifth 
photographic competition and exhibition 
organized by the Native Plant Preserva- 
tion Society of Victoria. 

Entries of 35 mm. colour transparen- 
cies are invited in the following sections: 


A. Victorian wildflowers, 
orchids. 

Victorian orchids. 

“In the bush with a camera.” 
Australian wildflowers not 
mally found in Victoria. 


excluding 


“Tel 


nor- 


°68 


Trophies will be awarded in each sec- 
tion. 

Entries close on Sth February, 1968, 
and entry forms with full particulars 
are obtainable from the Competition 
Secretary, Miss B. C. Terrell, 24 Seymour 
Avenue, Armadale, 3143. 

Public screenings of accepted slides 
will be held in March and April, 1968, 
at Albury, Bairnsdale, Bendigo, Boort, 
Geelong, Hamilton, Launceston, Mans- 
field, Melbourne, Mildura, Mornington, 
Morwell, Ringwood, Shepparton and 
Warrnambool. 


Mammal Survey Group 
MAMMALS OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


In addition to the surveys being undertaken further afield, the Mammal 
Survey Group is commencing a survey of the mammals of the Metropolitan 
area. This will be based largely on locality records for mammals in the Mel- 
bourne suburbs, with attention being directed initially at the two possums 
common in Melbourne, the ringtail Pseudocheirus lanuginosus and the brushtail 
Trichosurus vulpecula 

The group therefore requests all F.N.C.V. members to help. Reports of 
sighting of either of these possums (or any other non-domestic mammal) 
would be greatly appreciated in expanding our records. All data will be plotted 
on a map of the Melbourne area. Specific details of localities are needed, so 
that they can be pin-pointed in a street directory, with details of date, time of 
day and surroundings. 

Information should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mammal Survey Group, 
39 Huntingtower Road, Armadale 3143. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


The following is a report of the address given by Mr. Hodgson to members at the 
November General Meeting, together with General Business and Exhibits. 


The subject for the evening was “The 
Role of Fire in the Ecology of the Euca- 
lypt” by Mr. Athol Hodgson. 

Mr. J. Quirk introduced the speaker 
explaining that the reason for the talk 
was that Mr. Hodgson had approached 
him in connection with forestry practice 
of low intensity burning in forest areas. 
Because of criticism by the press and 
some clubs, he asked Mr. Quirk if he 
could get a group to listen to the Forest 
Commission’s views on the subject of 
burning. Mr. Quirk admitted he would 
take a lot of convincing but arranged 
for Mr. Hodgson to address the F.N.C.V. 

Mr. Hodgson said that an _ under- 
standing of fire effect is fundamental as 
some people believe that the Forest Com- 
mission’s policy and use of fire is detri- 
mental. The Commission is responsible 
for conserving and protecting timber, 
flora, wild life, and water conservation. 

Unfortunately too little is known of 
research work being done on the effect 
of fire. Fire has been part of the Euca- 
lypt environment for thousands of years. 

He referred to Dr. Alan King’s book 
on The Influence of Colonization on 
aoe: concluding that colonization 

as— 


1. brought change in forests; 

2. reduced the area of forest burnt 
annually; 

3. produced more damaging fires. 


He showed pictures of Eucalypts and 
mentioned some physiological features— 


1. the ability of the trees to put out 
epicormic shoots from dormant 
buds on the trunk, which are in- 
active until the crown is destroyed; 

2. the presence of ligno-tubers, being 
a mass of dormant buds and food 
material near the root capable of 
producing new growth; 

3. many forms have thick resistant 


bark—exceptions include Mountain 
Ash. 
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In parenthesis he said that Mountain 
Ash without fire would disappear in time. 
The climate and forest fuels drying 
annually caused danger. Lightning set off 
one-third of the fires. 

The fire problem is due to litter fuel 
from leaves, bark, and twigs on _ the 
ground, representing stored energy which, 
when released quickly by fire, is bad, 
but if of low intensity there is not much 
damage. 

The litter fuel builds up for years and 
in Europe and North America a balance 
between fall and decay is reached in a 
few years, but in Eucalypt forests the lit- 
ter builds up, maybe for 40 years, 
without being balanced by decay. He 
illustrated this difference by graphs from 
research results. Except in Mountain Ash 
forests, there is very little decay making 
soil under the litter in Eucalypt forests, 
in contrast to the decomposition and 
benefit to the soil in overseas forests. 
This is responsible for more damage 
when fire does come. Eucalypt forests 
have unique fire behaviour. Strips of 
bark and leaves when fired intensely can 
be uncontrollable as they are carried up 
in convection columns and can be carried 
in a wind ahead of a fire, causing hun- 
dreds of spot fires to start many miles 
ahead—18 miles in 1965. This is un- 
known in the rest of the world. Such 
fires with heavy fuel (accumulated 
litter), dry weather, and ignition source 
cannot be stopped in full flight. Control 
burning when there is only light fuel such 
as 3 tons to the acre instead of 10 tons 
to the acre, prevents intense, uncontrol- 
able fires by giving low intensity burning. 
The control burning is done when con- 
ditions are damp enough not to burn 
out. This fire does not reach the tree tops. 
Eucalyptus delegatenses will stand this. 
He showed graphs and results of work 
done by Melbourne University on tem- 
peratures experienced at soil surface in 
unburned, lightly burned, burned bare 
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and severely burned areas, showing that 
fire destroys soil only by severe burning, 
and that pore space is actually improved 
by light burning. He showed aerial pic- 
tures of hills in Gippsland after a big 
fire, with one part previously fire con- 
trolled by low intensity burning, contrast- 
ing with devastated areas not previously 
so controlled, and the former suffering 
very little damage. 

The practice of low intensity burning 
is now common in Victoria, Western 
Australia and Southern N.S.W. Research 
on timber quality in forests treated with 
low intensity burning shows scorching 
to 15 ft. and evidence cannot detect 
difference in growth rates of trees in 
those and untreated areas. Some evidence 
in Western Australia affirms it increases 
growth which may be due to the fire 
setting free essential minerals into the 
soil. After a big fire in Daylesford, there 
was loss of growth rate. Epicormic 
growths degrade timber. 

Experiments are being done on the 
run off of water due to controlled burn- 
ing. Some indicate that the solid matter 
in water off burnt areas is detrimental 
but it isn’t yet proved, and it is still 
being studied by the Forest Commission 
in a giant project with the Conservation 
Authority and State Rivers. 

The effect of fire on living animals is 
being investigated by Monash University. 
Mr. Hodgson said that the Lyre bird 
habitat in Sherbrooke has deteriorated 
because of wire grass increase which 
prevents the birds from scratching, and 
the population has decreased. He claimed 
that the magnificent Wilson’s Promontory 
is as it is because of former fires. He 
showed pictures of areas rich in pink 
heath and other native plants after 
burning and gave results of surveys on 
orchid occurrence proving they are not 
destroyed by fire. Acacias increase after 
the fire cracks the seed coats. 

In Karri forests in W. Australia, where 
acacias came thickly after one fire, 3 or 
4 low intensity burnings have cleared 
these away allowing for better conditions 
for the growth of the desired Karri trees. 

The effect of fire on habitats for the 
larger animals is believed by the commis- 
sion to be beneficial if only a part of the 
area is burnt at a time. Mr. Hodgson 
pointed out that Leadbeater’s Possum 
recently was discovered in two Mountain 
Ash areas, and that Mountain Ash only 
regenerates naturally in an ashy seed 
bed. Otherwise it dies out in time, so 
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fire is important, although it must not 
occur frequently or before trees are 
mature and seeding, or “harvested” for 
timber. 

The effect of burning on small mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, and insects, is not 
yet understood and their fate causes 
concern. 

In Kings Park repeated light burning 
is not detrimental to insects. He suggested 
the possibility of planned burning for 
parts of the Grampians. Thryptomene 
benefits from burning. Considerations 
for the Forest Commission are— 


1. When is it desirable to exclude 
fires? (Mountain Ash needs fire 
only to begin it and then not again 
until trees are harvested). 

2. When must it be used? (Many 
forest assets require fire of the 
right heat). 

3. Most Eucalypt land requires some 
fire. 


Mr. Allen thanked Mr. Hodgson and 
said that members had been given much 
to think about. Many questions were 
asked about the fate of echidnas and 
about the dangers in “control” fires 
getting out of hand, which has happened. 

Mrs. Woollard put forward the view 
that the loss of the Ground Mother Shield 
fern in Sherbrooke was due to tramping 
over it, and spoiling the habitat for 
lyrebirds. 

Mr. A. J. Swaby spoke of a trip to the 
Western district recently, and his meeting 
with members of combined western 
Naturalists Clubs, who are planning sur- 
veys and intense study of the flora. He 
suggested the benefits of co-operation 
of city members with country members 
in such projects. He mentioned that he 
had seen in an artist’s studio in Hamilton 
a stained glass window in honour of 
Arthur Webb, to be unveiled in the 
church at Kalorama on the first Sunday 
in December. 

Mr. J. Baines told of excursions he had 
taken from Adelaide recently with South 
Australian Field Naturalists. He suggested 
that the Grampians should be reserved 
as a National Park. 


EXHIBITS 
Mr. R. Condron showed: 1. Hairstreak 
butterflies (Pseudalmenus  chlorinda 


zephyrus) and pupal cases from Bux- 
ton. Ants attend the larvae; 2. common 
pea blue butterflies (Lampides 
boeticus). 
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Mr. J. R. Garnet—A spray of Choretrum 
lateriflorum in flower from Mallacoota. 
Mr. J. Baines—A fasciated stem. 
Miss Jenny Forse—Insects embedded in 
plastic pendants. 
Nine new members, whose names 
appear in the November Naturalist, were 
elected. 


Botany Group—November 


The meeting was attended by sixteen 
members and Mr. B. Fuhrer took the 
chair. The guest speaker, Dr. Suzanne 
Duigan, of the Botany School, Melbourne 
University, who had been asked to 
speak on “Sedges and Rushes”, found 
it advisable to extend her talk to include 
the grasses; and set out the detailed 
differences between the five families of 
Gramineae (grasses), Cyperaceae (sedges), 
Juncaceae (rushes), Restionaceae (cord- 
rushes, scale-rushes and _ rope-rushes) 
and Centrolepidaceae, with passing 
reference to Typhaceae (bulrushes). With 
skilful use of the blackboard she made 
clear in turn the differences in stems, 
leaves, sheaths, flower arrangements, 
sex, perianths, stamens, ovaries, placent- 
ation and fruits. Many members copied 
the essential data for use as a key to 
identification on a family basis, and 
afterwards studied the many pressed 
specimens on display. 

Dr. Duigan was cordially thanked by 
Mr. Fuhrer for her most instructive talk. 

Because of transport difficulties the 
proposed excursion to French Island was 
postponed, but arrangements were made 
for Mr. Tom Sault to lead an excursion 
to various parts of the Mornington 
Peninsula. This excursion was held on 
Sunday, November 12, and those who 
attended were pleased to be shown areas 
where interesting species were growing 
in profusion. These included the railway 
line near the now-removed Langwarrin 
station, where Patersonias and Purple 
Diuris (D. punctata) were flowering 
prolifically among spikes of Xanthorrhoea 
minor, and two Western Australian in- 
troductions, Acacia  saligna (Golden 
Wreath Wattle) and Oxylobium lanceo- 
latum (Shaggy-pea). In a burnt area near 
Arthur’s Seat was a great number of 
young specimens of the serrated-leaf form 
of Banksia integrifolia, provoking dis- 
cussion of the variability of this genus 
(B. marginata was also seen, and B. 
serrata is not far away). A variety of 
liliaceous species were in flower at most 
of the spots botanized, and the last call 
was at King’s Falls, behind Rosebud. 
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October—The meeting was addressed 
by Dr. D. Ashton, also of the Botany 
School of Melbourne University, on “The 
Flora of Wilson’s Promontory”, mag- 
nificently illustrated by a fine series of 
colour slides of the various types of 
habitat in this great national park, and 
close-ups of many of the notable species 
of plants. The diverse conditions of the 
area ranged from shoreline, wet humid 
gullies, swamps, heathlands to mountain 
tops, and a variety of flora conditions 
and a generally maritime climate. Thus 
the park supported a greatly diversified 
flora, including algae, mosses, fungi, 
mangroves along parts of the shore, heath, 
teatree, she-oaks, lilly-pilly and forests 
of eucalypts. The effects of fires were 
noted, with photographs and commen- 
tary, and it was good to hear of the 
survival of the rain-forest area (with 
lilly-pilly and numerous ferns, etc.) at 
Chinaman’s Creek and the gradual 
regeneration at Lilly-pilly Gully. 

Questions were answered, and mention 
was made of the fact that a new species 
of daisy-bush, Olearia allenderi, has been 
named by Mr. Willis after one of our 
members, its discoverer. 


Geology Report Ist November 


29 members and visitors attended with 
Mr. Dodds in the Chair. Mr. Wigmore re- 
ported on the October excursion to 
Yallourn which was well attended and 
very instructive. 

Subject for the evening—‘Members’ 
Night”. Some of the contributions 
were, Mr. Nielson, slides of mining 
operations at Gove Peninsula (Bauxite), 
Groote Island (Manganese) and Mc- 
Arthur River (Silver-Lead-Zinc Ore). Mr. 
Dodds spoke of recent mapping of the 
floor of the Indian Ocean, which shows 
huge ridges and rift valleys in its con- 
tours. Mr. McInnes spoke of the Tertiary 
deposits in the south-eastern suburbs 
which he visited, and Mr. Hammond 
spoke on the Crystalline structure of 
minerals, explaining the planes of sym- 
metry and crystal axes of the various 
systems. 


EXHIBITS: 


Mr. Dodds—Bauxite in the form of 
Gibbsite and Boehmite; Boolara, Vic. 
Sedimentary rocks; Kendall’s Quarry, 
Murray Gulf, Quambatook. 


Mr. _ Blairstowe—Diotomite; Nairobi 
(from the only Diatomite mine in 
Africa). Red Porphyry; (occurs in a 
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dyke 80 ft. thick near the Red Sea. 
Some used in the Vatican). Wulfer- 
nite; Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Francis—Fossil Fish (Lower Cre- 
tacous); Koonwarra, Vic. 


Mr. Sault—Sections of Basalt; Narre 
Warren, Mornington, and _ Flinders, 
shown under microscope. 


Marine Biology and Entomology Group, 
November, 1967 


Mr. R. Condron chaired the Meeting, 
which was attended by 20 members. 

Arrangements were confirmed for the 
F.N.C.V. outing to Flinders which is to 
take place on Sunday December 10, the 
leader being Mr. R. Jens, who will meet 
us at Flinders, which is, said Mr. Jens, 
a good locality for the collection of 
Polychaete worms. 

Mr. R. Jens, Lecturer in Science, Co- 
burg Teachers’ College, was our Guest 
Speaker for the evening, his subject 
being Polychaete worms. Mr. Jens gave 
an excellent and most comprehensive talk 
on the various species of Polychaete 
worms, giving details of their anatomy. 
He also made good use of the blackboard 


and projected many slides for us. At the 
conclusion of his talk, Mr. Jens answered 
many questions, and a vote of thanks 
was moved by Mr. D. McInnes. 


EXHIBITS: 


Mr. McInnes showed under his micro- 
scope, a species of freshwater Hydra. 

Mr. Condron showed a case of Vic- 
torian butterflies including some Hair- 
streaks which he had caught at Buxton. 

Dr. Brian Smith, Curator of Inverte- 
brates National Museum, displayed 
several species of Polychaete worms 
which he had very kindly brought along 
as an aid to Mr. Jens’ talk. 


Report of General Meeting 
12 December 


Before the commencement of the 
monthly general meeting, an _ extra- 
ordinary meeting was called to decide the 
outcome of the application for affiliation 
of the Traralgon F.N.C. The decision 
to affiliate this club was unanimous. 

Approximately 120 people were 
present when the President, Mr. E. R. 
Allan, opened the general meeting. 

The minutes of the November general 
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meeting having been previously examined 
by Council, were taken as read, and 
confirmed. 

The announcement of the award of the 
Natural History Medallion for 1967 
having been made to Gilbert Whitley, 
who has done a great amount of work 
in the taxonomy of fish, was brought 
to the notice of the meeting. 

The only correspondence received for 
the evening was a letter from an older 
member, Mr. Hemmy, who _ through 
being semi-invalid, is unable to continue 
his membership and attendance with the 
F.N.C.V. The Secretary suggested that 
those who were able, might visit Mr. 
Hemmy in hospital, the address of which 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. D. Lee. 

The Secretary also read an extract from 
“Time” magazine, in which an American 
scientist claimed that evidence was avail- 
able that indicated that concentrated 
hunting and killing was the reason for the 
extinction of the Sabre-tooth Tiger and 
other contemporary prehistoric animals 
of North America, rather than any 
dramatic cooling of climatic conditions. 

The guest speaker for the evening, 
Mr. Lance Edgar, who is Assistant 
Director of the Natural Resources and 
Conservation League, was introduced by 
the President, and began by stating that 
the League was unknown to many, even 
though 23 years have gone by since its 
foundation. 

He gave a brief history of its formation 
and beginning, when after the 1939 bush- 
fires, Mr. Cyril Isaac senior was con- 
cerned about the frightful devastation 
of forest areas, and so set up a nursery 
at Noble Park to help provide for replant- 
ing of some areas. 

As a school teacher, he had a great 
deal of success in growing a variety of 
trees in poor soils, which hitherto had 
been thought quite unsuitable for the 
purpose; and through this success, he 
acquired the backing of the education 
department and was instrumental in 
establishing the Hughesdale State School 
Nursery. 

After these successes, he resigned 
from the education department, and 
concentrated on his nursery and a 
political career. 

Soon after, in 1944, after realizing the 
importance of forests in regard to soil, 
water, and wildlife conservation, Mr. 
Isaac prompted the formation of the 
Save the Forests Campaign, which cur- 
rently is the N.R.C.L. 
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This venture started with the obtaining 
of trees from the Forests Commission, 
but now, the League has its own nur- 
series where last year half a million 
seedlings were grown and dispatched. 

However, the nursery is only part of 
the true function of the League, which 
has two general meetings per year, and 
is controlled by an executive selected at 
one of these meetings. Representatives 
from the Forests Commission, the F. and 
W. Dept., S.C.A., C.R.B., and Agricul- 
tural Department are on the executive. 
Throughout the state there are 13 regions 
from where representatives of Local 
Government are drawn. 

The League has a part-time director, 
Mr. Geo. Thompson; an Assistant Direc- 
tor, Mr. Lance Edgar; and a full-time 
Nursery Supervisor. 

Information from the N.R.C.L. is 
disseminated through three channels— 

1. A journal, 7000 of which are pub- 
lished each quarter. 

2. Annual two-day conventions held 
in one of the 13 regions, and at which 
on the first day, authoritative speakers 
attend, to be followed on the second day 
by a field trip relating to aspects of the 
previous day. 

3. The C. E. Isaac Educational Centre, 
where meetings, lectures, and_ short 
courses for Local Council Parks and 
Garden Superintendents are held each 
year. 

Membership of the League is open 
only to groups, but individuals may obtain 
benefits through being a farmer, an 
associate, or a subscriber. 

Mr. Edgar described the manner in 
which seedlings are grown in two sizes 
of veneer tube. This method has the 
advantage of producing a small seedling 
with well developed root system, and are 
easily transported. 

A number of slides were then shown 
which illustrated the degree of success 
that the League has had in re-establishing 
areas with trees that had been eroded 
and cleared in past years. 

Projects have also been undertaken 
in which the S.C.A. has joined with the 
N.R.C.L. 

The Junior Tree Lovers’ League, to 
which schoolchildren may belong for a 
subscription of 10c, whereupon they 
receive a small tree and a certificate, is 
also sponsored by the N.R.C.L. 

In closing, Mr. Edgar emphasized the 
fact that the League really exists for the 
cause of conservation; and that at a 
more opportune time with regard to 
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weather, he would arrange for sufficient 
trees to be delivered, so that each mem- 
ber at a future general meeting may 
have one each. 

The members applauded after the 
President had thanked Mr. Edgar for a 
most informative address. 

The answers to questions proved that 
root-loosening on planting of seedlings 
in veneer tubes is not necessary; and that 
farmers are informed that certain trees 
should be planted to attract native birds. 

Under General Business, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Jeffs had been elected 
Vice-president; and that copies of the 
recent report on pesticides were available 
at $1.00. 

The meeting was asked for suggestions 
for speakers in the coming year. 

In Nature Notes and Exhibits, Mr. 
McInnes showed some large specimens of 
Water-flea taken at Albert Park, and also 
gave a report of the sighting of a tortoise 
in the lake. 

Mrs. Woolard spoke of the article 
regarding the scarcity of Gouldian Fin- 
ches which Graham Pizzey reported 
recently. 

Mr. Baines commented on the recent 
report of possible mining of part of the 
coral reef in the Great Barrier Reef, and 
also of another report of possible oil 
and gas interests in the same area. He 
also spoke of an article in the South 
Australian Naturalist, which gives an 
account of the types of flora depicted on 
the $5.00 note. 

Mr. W. Genery kindly brought a 
selection of slides of the Fairy Shrimp 
and Lepidurus for interested members. 
(A paper on the latter is to be published 
in the Vict. Nat. for next March.) 

The other exhibits included a number 
of excellent publications from the Haw- 
thorn Juniors; a specimen of each of 
Marianthus erubescens, Red Kangaroo 
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Paw (Anigozanthis rufa), and the Hairy 
Fan-flower (Scaevola aemula). 

The new members whose names appear 
in the current Naturalist were elected. 


Geology Report, 6th December 


37 members and visitors attended with 
Mr. Dodds in the Chair. The main busi- 
ness of the evening was the election of 
Office-bearers for 1968. Mr. Dodds, the 
retiring chairman did not seek re-elec- 
tion and Mr. R. Davidson agreed to 
accept that position. Joint Secretary 
Mr. Box withdrew from that position. 
The other Joint Secretary, Mr. Sault 
agreed to continue as secretary. Mr. 
Box spoke in praise of the service given 
by Mr. Dodds over the years and thanked 
him on behalf of the Group. 


Subject for the Evening, Book Night. 


Many fine books and publications on 
the various aspects of Geology were 
displayed, particularly those from Mr. 
Dodds own Library, many of which are 
now collectors’ items. Mr. Dodds spoke 
of these and the authors who pioneered 
the Geological Surveys of Australia. 
The evening concluded with a most en- 
joyable supper supplied by the ladies. 


EXHIBITS: 


Mr. Blairstowe—Aragonite, Turkey, 
Limestone (variety called Leopard 
Stone), India. Fluospar; Rajastham, 
India; Pumice from the rim of Mt. 
Etna. 


Mr. McInnis—Rock sections from vari- 
ous locations shown under microscope. 


Mr. Davidson—Pyrite crystal, cut and 
polished, Mt. Martha. 


Mr. Dangerfield—Pegmatite, N.E. Vic- 
toria. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETING 


Monday, 8 January—At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, com- 
mencing at 8 p.m. 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 

Correspondence. 

Subject for the evening—Members’ Night. 

General Business. 

. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


(Note—Due to there being no Council Meeting in December, new members’ 
names for January will appear in the Vict. Nat. for February.) 


ARLYN 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Wednesday, 17 January— Microscopical Group. 


Monday, 22 January—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. This group meets in 
Mr. Strong’s rooms in Parliament House; enter through private gate at south 
end of building. 


Wednesday, 7 February—Geology Group. 
Thursday, 8 February—Botany Group. Members night. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 21 January—Mt. Martha. The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. 
Fare $1.50. Bookings with excursion secretary. Bring two meals. 


Easter—There will be an excursion to Bright; details next month. 
All cheques for excursions should be made out to “Excursion Trust”. 
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Wednesday, 6th March |Gisborne Street, East Melbourne. 


18 p.m., at Little Theatre, 
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Sunday, 17th March, 2.45 p.m., at Lower Town Hall, Ovens St. 


Tuesday, 19th March 


l 
Thursday v2 (st Worch 8 p.m., at Lower Town Hall. 


Wednesday, 20th March, 8 p.m., at Y.W.C.A. Hall, Aberdeen 
Street. 


Friday, 22nd March, 8 p.m., at Town Hall. 
Saturday, 23rd March, 8 p.m., at R.S.L. Hall, Forge Creek Rd. 


Wednesday, 27th March, 8 p.m., at Civic Centre Hall, Queen 
Street. 


Friday, 29th March, 8 p.m., at Art Gallery Auditorium, Brown 
Street. 


Saturday, 30th March, 8 p.m., at Temperance Hall, Koroit St. 
Saturday, 6th April, 8.15 p.m., at C.W.A. Hall, Deakin Ave. 
Admission: Adults 40 cents, Children 20 cents. 
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This photograph of a Bearded Dragon was taken while wandering over the red soil of the 
area to the west of Hattah. This area is known as the ‘‘Raak’’ and contains quite a deal of 


wildlife if one cares to take time to leave the car and wander. 
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Vale —W. (Bill) White 


When in the early part of 1967, it appeared that the possibility of appointing 
an assistant editor was remote, the name of a person was mentioned who would 
perhaps be willing to discuss the matter. 

The person whom I was to contact was Bill White—and from the first 
moments of our telephone conversation, just over six months ago, I was 
impressed by his sincerity to help in any way he could towards the publishing 
of the Victorian Naturalist. 

Having been connected with printing and publishing from his early days, 
he was completely familiar with the techniques used, and was more than willing 
to give of his knowledge thus gained. 

On a number of occasions he mentioned to me that although he was quite 
able to correct and edit material, he found it impossible to produce anything 
original. 

I could never really accept this however, for I believe he had all that was 
necessary for such work—logical and deliberately clear in his approach to 
subjects; deeply interested in matters of natural history; a regular member of 
excursion groups; and above all, he was humble and showed a kindly consider- 
ation towards his fellow man. 

Due to the remoteness of our respective suburbs, it was a fact that Bill White 
and I never met—yet all these qualities were unmistakably apparent, even 
through such an impersonal appliance as a telephone. 

During convalescence after an illness, the Victorian Naturalist he told me, 
was a constant source of pleasure to him; and I believe that to have had some 
part in its publication, even though for such a regrettably short time, would 
have certainly given him a great deal more pleasure. 

To have been associated with Bill White was for me both an honour and a 
source of encouragement; and his untimely death leaves a vacancy which will 
be most difficult to fill; and even more, loses to us a man with qualities not so 
commonly found among us today. 

On behalf of the Council and members of the F.N.C.V., I extend to 
Mrs. White and her two daughters, and their families, deepest sympathy in their 
recent sad loss. 


G. M. WARD 
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A Probable Native Stone Arrangement 


at Franklinford 


Within months of Major Mitchell’s 
discovery of the Loddon Valley, the 
country was being occupied by squatt- 
ers. Mollison settled on the Coliban 
in January, 1838, and in April of 
the same year, Captain Hepburn 
settled at Smeaton Hill. These two 
pioneers were followed by others, 
until all the land was ‘squatted’ upon 
either by flock owners or by their 
agents or ‘managers’. The fact that 
the valley was, in reality, the home of 
a native tribal group was not taken 
into account. The claims or needs of 
these people were dismissed as being 
illogical, since, at the time, aborigines 
were hardly regarded as being human 
beings; and it was generally felt that 
they had no more right to the land 
than did kangaroos. 

In most cases, the newly arrived 
settlers, initially enlisted the help of 
the aborigines to find the best pastures 
and waterholes, and employed them 
in helping to erect huts and fences. 
Then the native game was shot down 
in organized hunts, because it com- 
peted with the sheep for the grass. 
When the aborigines became _ too 
dependent and camped close to the 
Stations, they were ordered off the 
runs. This was because they expected 
a “hand out” as a right, since it was 
tribal law to share, especially as the 
white men mostly made free with 
their women. 

Deprived of their food and water- 
holes, and of their ancestral grounds, 
the tribesmen were often forced by 
starvation to commit depredations 
upon the flocks and flour stocks of 


* Flat 4, 18 Wolseley St., Mont Albert 3127. 
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the settlers. This led to the shooting 
of some of the aborigines, sometimes 
followed by an attack upon, and the 
killing of a lonely hut-keeper in re- 
venge. This act the colonists called 
murder, and they retaliated by organ- 
izing hunts, when the natives, men, 
women and children, were shot down 
indiscriminately. This, according to 
them, was “teaching them a lesson”; 
for, as one of the settlers (Henry 
Munro) recorded in 1840: “They 
(the natives) are still lurking about 
the creeks and seem determined to 
act as lords of the soil”. 


As an example of the usual order of 
events the following episode may be 
cited: 


At the end of 1839 Captain Dugald 
McLachlan settled at Glengower 
Station, and after the usual “introduc- 
tory period” during which they were 
given flour and sugar rations, the 
aborigines were gradually discouraged 
from frequenting the run. The cul- 
minating point of this policy was 
when the cook, who was in charge 
of the rations, either under instruc- 
tions from his employer, or otherwise, 
distributed to the natives a mixture 
of flour and plaster of Paris. Though 
this was a better mixture than the 
arsenic given them elsewhere in Vic- 
toria, we can imagine the “damper” 
which resulted. 


The natives, to whom this act was 
probably the last of a great many 
indignities, speared the cook, and 
helped themselves to the quarters of 
mutton hanging on the rafters. 
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McLachlan and his men caught up 
with the aborigines at a waterhole 
on Middle Creek, where they were 
about to feast on the mutton. The 
natives sought safety by diving into 
the waterhole and there they were 
shot, one at a time, as they came up 
for air. The place is known as the 
“Blood-hole” to this day. 

This tragedy is illustrative of the 
conditions existing in the Loddon 
Valley at that period, conditions 
which would have given rise to many 
more such affairs, but for the timely 
arrival of the Assistant Protector for 
Aborigines, Edward Stone Parker. 


The Protectorate 


Alarmed at the great number of 
reports of atrocities perpetrated upon 
the native races of the British Em- 
pire by the colonists, special Com- 
mittees were formed in 1837 by the 
House of Commons, in England, in 
order to find the best means of putting 
a stop to these injustices. As far as 
Port Phillip was concerned, the 
deliberations of the appropriate Com- 
mittee recommended the creation of 
a Protectorate, to which Missionaries 
were to be attached as a complemen- 
tary measure. To this end a Protector 
and four Assistant Protectors were 
appointed in January 1838, and sent 
to the Colony. 

Port Phillip was divided for this 
purpose into four districts, each of 
which was allotted to an Assistant 
Protector, under the control of the 
Protector, who was responsible to the 
Superintendent of Port Phillip. The 
Assistant Protectors were to join the 
tribes in their respective districts, fol- 
low them in their seasonal move- 
ments, protect the aborigines from 
injustice, see that they did no harm 
to the squatters or their flocks, and 
attempt to persuade them to abandon 
a roving life and settle down. The 
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aborigines were also to be given relig- 
ious and civil instruction, this leading 
to their becoming civilized. 

G. A. Robinson was appointed 
Chief Protector, and the Loddon Dis- 
trict was allotted to E. S. Parker. 

Early in 1840 Robinson and Parker 
set out from Melbourne to find the 
best position for an Aboriginal Station 
in Parker’s district, and they traversed 
the country from the Campaspe to 
the Pyreenes, then across to Mt. 
Buninyong, and on to Mt. Macedon. 
Parker was then left by Robinson to 
make his choice of location, and to 
report upon the condition of the local 
aborigines. 

Parker’s choice was a site close to 
a large waterhole in the Loddon River, 
known to the natives as Neura Mong 
(Hide Here), now modified to Neere- 
man. However, much to his chagrin, 
when he arrived to take possession, he 
found that the locality had been taken 
up by Messrs. Dutton and Darlot as 
an extension of Simpson’s Charlotte 
Plains holding. 

Instead of violently disputing his 
claim, Parker patiently laid the mat- 
ter before Superintendent Latrobe, 
and the verdict being given in his 
favour, Parker once more set out to 
establish his station. Upon his arrival 
at Neura Mong on 15th November, 
1840, the land was pronounced by 
Overseer Bazely, who had been ap- 
pointed Parker’s adviser on all matters 
relating to farming, to be entirely un- 
suited for agricultural purposes. How- 
ever, this being the site which he had 
chosen, and taken almost forcibly 
from the local squatter, Parker deter- 
mined upon it. In any case aborigines 
were beginning to arrive to put them- 
selves under his protection, since most 
of their country had been taken up, 
and they had nowhere to go. Thus by 
the middle of December of that year, 
about 170 aborigines had assembled 
there. Consequently, during the en- 
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suing months, the ground was tilled, 
huts were constructed, and the Sta- 
tion generally got under way. 

In the meantime Bazely, still not 
satisfied with the location, kept ex- 
ploring the nearby country, and final- 
ly suggested that the station be re- 
moved to Mt. Franklin. This locality 
being also much preferred by his 
native charges, Parker asked Latrobe 
to agree to the transfer. After some 
opposition from the local squatters, 
permission was officially given, and 
on Ist June 1841, moving operations 
commenced. 

The site for the new station was a 
short distance to the north-west of 
Mt. Franklin (the Lal-jham-boorp 
(Split-head) of the natives), between 
a swamp, a favourite resort of the 
aborigines called by them Larne- 
barramul (the Home of the Emu), and 
Jim Crow Creek, Polodyul (a con- 
traction of Pollard-yallock, Shallow- 
stream). 

It is not here proposed to review 
Parker’s work, suffice it to say that he 
laboured assiduously to better the 
lot of the unfortunate aborigines, 
until the Protectorate was officially 
abolished on 31st December, 1849. 

The end of the Protectorate was 
due to several causes, amongst which 
may be cited the opposition of the 
Government. Superintendent Latrobe 
was never in favour of the scheme, 
and did not like the idea of the Pro- 
tectorate being a Government Depart- 
ment. He urged Governor Gipps to 
either change its management, or to 
review the whole system. Gipps, 
feeling that the Protectorate was a 


creation of the Mother Country, 
referred the matter to the Colonial 
Secretary, whose views, however, 


were that protection for the aborigines 
could only be achieved through a 
change in their treatment by the 
settlers. 

The settlers, in turn, did not ap- 
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prove of the money spent on the abo- 
rigines, and argued that it would be 
better spent in bringing out migrants. 
They maintained that the Protectors 
set aside the best land for the natives’ 
use; and they criticized the Protec- 
tors for blaming them (the squatters) 
for the natives’ plight, who, they 
maintained, deserved to be shot, since 
they were thieving scoundrels. 

Gipps, faced with this dilemma, 
sanctioned the continuance of the 
Protectorate, but reduced the amount 
of money to be spent on the abori- 
gines to a minimum, which meant 
that the Proctectors could only look 
to the welfare of “the sick, the aged, 
and the young”. 

Then the Colonial Secretary urged 
that the Protectorate be extended in 
scope, and the new Governor, Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, placed the matter 
before the legislative Council, which 
referred it to a Select Committee. The 
Committee, without bothering to con- 
sult either the Protectors or the pro- 
tected, and by taking evidence from 
squatters mostly north of the Murray, 
who had no knowledge of the situation 
in Port Phillip, recommended the ter- 
mination of the Protectorate. 

Thus, in July 1849, the Committee’s 
recommendations were accepted by 
the Governor, who forthwith gave 
notice to the Protectors that their ser- 
vices would not be required after 
December 31st of that year. 

However, contrary to expectations, 
the end of the Protectorate did not 
mean that the aborigines were left 
entirely to the mercy of the squatters. 
Public opinion had begun to awake 
to the plight of these people, and the 
Legislative Council could not take the 
recommendations of its Committee in 
their entirety. The Protectors were 
dismissed, but a Guardianship was 
instituted in the person of William 
Thomas, who was himself a former 
protector. A number of depots were 
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established throughout Port Phillip, 
from where essential medical and 
food supplies were distributed to the 
aborigines. 

As far as the Loddon Valley is con- 
cerned, Parker was offered a license 
for the Reserve, now reduced to 112 
acres, at a nominal rental of £60 per 
year. This offer he accepted, and was 
therefore enabled to continue to look 
after the welfare of his charges, the 
Government supplying him for the 
purpose with food and medicines to 
the value of £350 annually. 

Even so, this state of affairs was 
not to continue for long; in 1851 gold 
was discovered, and this event ushered 
in a period of near chaos, during 
which the aborigines were nearly 
wiped out while the squatters, de- 
serted by their men, their runs in- 
vaded by the diggers, their sheep and 
cattle stolen, almost faced ruin. 

At this time (1851), Parker moved 
out of his home at the former Abo- 
riginal Station, erecting a new one 
on the western foot of Mt. Franklin. 
Unfortunately for his farming activi- 
ties, gold was found on his run in 
1854, and the mining activities con- 
ducted upon it by a number of “bad 
characters” resulted in his losing by 
theft during the next ten months, no 
fewer than 8,000 sheep, 200 cattle 
and 20 horses. 

About this period, or a little later, 
some of the miners, having become 
disillusioned in their search for gold, 
entered the employment of the hard 
pressed land owners, and some were 
put to clearing all loose stones and 
boulders from the paddocks. These 
rocks were used to erect the beautiful 
stone fences to be seen in this and 
other volcanic districts. 

In the meantime the great reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the aborigines 
necessitated a revision of the Guar- 
dianship. A Board for the Protection 
of Aborigines was instituted in 1860. 
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Then, in 1864 the Mt. Franklin depot 
was finally closed, and the remaining 
handful of aborigines were transferred 
to Coranderrk, near Healesville. 


The Present 


Today, one hundred years later, to 
the casual observer, the Cairn erected 
by the Daylesford Historical Society 
to E. S. Parker’s memory is the only 
indication that the aborigines ever 
lived in this district. This Cairn, sym- 
bolically constructed with stones and 
hand-made bricks from the actual 
site of the Station, proclaims the fact 
that the Loddon Aboriginal Station, 
Homestead, Church, and School, were 
established by him near this spot in 
1841. 

The Cairn is not the only contribu- 
tion made by the Historical Society; 
its members, headed by Mr. Edgar 
Morrison, have dug deep into the dust 
of time, and have not only pinpointed 
the site of the several buildings erec- 
ted by the early settlers and by the 
Protector, but have also reconstructed 
and placed in a logical sequence the 
happenings of those troubled times. 

At the same time a vigorous, if 
small, band of Field Naturalists have 
penetrated into the lesser known 
spots in the valleys and on the moun- 
tains, and their discoveries in the 
field of natural history include stone 
tools and implements left behind by 
the natives. Some of the landowners, 
too, have been busy finding traces of 
camps and other aboriginal activities 
on their properties, and to these they 
point with ill-disguised pride. 

The ethnologist is thus able to col- 
late the several finds and to recon- 
struct some of the activities of the 
local aborigines which apparently 
escaped the notice of Parker. Not that 
Parker was unobservant: this is evi- 
dent by the details of the natives’ 
daily life which he gave in his “Lect- 
ure on the Aborigines of Australia”. 
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In this there are many shrewd com- 
ments which, in most cases, meet the 
requirement of present day studies; 
but the aborigines were shrewd also, 
and knowing how he would not ap- 
prove of certain aspects of their lives, 
these were no doubt hidden from him. 
After all Parker was basically a 
Churchman, not an anthropologist. 


One of these hidden aspects was no 
doubt the holding of initiation cere- 
monies, since they are not alluded to 
in any of Parker’s writings. He claims 
to have witnessed a number of cor- 
roborees, or Yepene, as they were 
called in his district, but these could 
never be referred to as ceremonies, 
being rather in the nature of panto- 
mimes and dances staged for the 
amusement of all. This designation 
would also apply to a “singular dance 
or ceremony”, it being a “dance of 
the separated spirits”, which he briefly 
describes and states that it was 
brought in from the north-west. 


The only ceremony he claims to 
have witnessed was held for the pur- 
pose of appeasing the anger of an 
evil spirit called Mindi— 

“Rude images, consisting of one large 
and two small figures, cut in bark and 
painted, were set up in a secluded spot; 
the place was strictly tabooed; the men, 
and afterwards the women, dressed in 
boughs, and having each a small wand 
with a tuft of feathers tied on it, were 
made to dance in single file, and in a 
very sinuous course towards the spot, 
and after going around it several times, 
to approach the main figure, and touch 
it reverentially with the wand.” 

While it is not clear to whom this 
place was tabooed, since both the 
men and the women were made to 
attend this ceremony, it is evident that 
he refers to a sacred place, and while 
he does not state where it is, we may 
take it for granted that it was in his 
territory. 


The ceremony itself almost amoun- 
ted to an act of worship, and as such 
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even the brief description he gave of it 
is significant. Mindi was supposed to 
have been a very, very long, thick, 
and powerful snake, visible and yet 
invisible. He caused just about every 
bad thing that happened to the abo- 
rigines, especially in regard to ill 
health and epidemics. Some tribes 
believed that he only moved from 
his home to ravage the country when 
ordered to do so by Bunjil, the Great 
Man, who was a kind of Creator and 
Law-giver. It is therefore easy to 
perceive the identity of the three bark 
figures, the larger one, which was 
touched reverently with their wands 
by the participants, represented Bun- 
jil, and the other two of his wives, the 
Koonawarra or Black Swan Sisters. 
The ceremony obviously was an en- 
deavour to placate the ire not of 
Mindi, but of Bunjil, who would 
then order Mindi to desist from his 
work of destruction. 

It is most unfortunate that the exact 
locality where this ceremony was per- 
formed was not given by Parker. 
Local historians and naturalists have 
so far only found two localities where 
this could have taken place. One is on 
a level stretch of ground south of the 
Cairn and west of Mt. Franklin, on 
the east side of the alternative road 
which leads from the Cairn to Dayles- 
ford, and on the south bank of a small 
tributary to Jim Crow Creek. This 
place has always been referred to by 
local tradition as “the corroboree 
ground”. 

No signs of aboriginal activity is 
discernible there, and none should 
be present, since corroboree grounds 
were kept clear of all that could im- 
pede the performance of the ballets. 
Certainly, fires were lit, but these 
would hardly leave an impression 
today, especially since the ground has 
been cultivated. 

It may be argued that Parker 
stated that the ceremony was held in 
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a secluded spot, and that the place 
now under review was too close to 
the Station to be secluded. However, 
no date was given by Parker, and this 
ceremony could have taken place 
during his early days amongst the 
natives, when he was still at Neeri- 
man, some miles away. It is certain 
that no such ceremony would have 
been permitted by him after he was 
well established amongst the abori- 
gines. 

The second locality where the cere- 


arrangement 
described in 


The circular 
of stones as 


text. 
Photo: Author 
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Four of the five remaining 
stones arranged in a straight 
line as described in text. 
(The fifth stone is outside 
the photograph to the lower 
left.) 


Photo: Author. 


mony could have taken place is on 
the south-west foot of Mt. Franklin, 
Where there are still some _ stones 
arranged in an orderly manner, thus 
suggesting the work of man and not 
of nature. This conclusion was also 
reached by the eminent archaeologist 
Mr. D. A. Casey, who visited this site 
during a recent field-day staged by 
the Daylesford Historical Society. 
The arrangement consists of 5 large 
stones, measuring roughly 15 inches 
to 18 inches on average in length, 
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and 7 inches to 10 inches in width, 
placed on a straight line running east 
and west, evenly spaced over 15 feet. 
The stones protrude about 7 inches 
above the soil, and are also embedded 
to a depth of about 7 inches. 

About 50 yards west of the stones 
there is another arrangement consist- 
ing of a large flat boulder set up on 
a little mound of earth, encircled by 
a number of lesser blocks of quartz 
and quartzite. This circle measures 
about 5 feet in diameter. 

The evidence that this is in reality 
the work of aborigines and not of 
white men rests mainly upon the fact 
that farmers and miners would have 
been too busy to spend their time 
arranging stones. Against this reason- 
ing, there is the possibility that the 
quartzite was brought to the surface 
during mining operations, and that 
it therefore post-dates the aborigines; 
but there is a small natural outcrop 
of this stone on a low hill some 50 
yards away, and the stones could have 
been obtained by the aborigines from 
there. 

The present owner of the paddock, 
Mr. F. G. Powell, stated that the 
stone fences surrounding it were 
erected over 100 years ago. He pur- 
chased the paddock about 12 years 
ago from a man, now dead, who was 
much more interested in mining than 
in farming pursuits. The paddock is, 
therefore, virgin ground, and it is 
possibly the only one in the district 
where the surface stones have not all 
been picked up and placed on the 
stone fences. 

About two years ago Mr. Powell 
began to gather some of the remaining 
surface stones, and it was then that 
he first noticed the arrangement. This 
appearing odd to him, especially since 
these particular stones were of a dif- 
ferent colour from the others scattered 
about the paddock, he left them 
where they were. 
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Some time later, becoming interest- 
ed in “aboriginalities” he had another 
look around the paddock, and was 
rewarded by the finding of several 
stone implements, this suggesting that 
a camp site existed close to the 
arrangement. 

If this was a stone arrangement of 
the orthodox type, as the remaining 
stones would suggest, it was no doubt 
used for the initiation of youths, the 
last time probably during Parker’s 
early days amongst them. When 
Parker moved to Mt. Franklin he 
must have become aware of the exist- 
ence of this arrangement, and would 
have forbidden its use. In any case, 
it is likely that by then there would 
not have been enough pure blooded 
youths to initiate; half castes were 
always looked upon as being white 
by the aborigines, and they were 
never initiated. 

Then came the gold-rush, followed 
by the making of the stone fences, 
which spelt the end of these arrange- 
ments throughout Victoria, with the 
sole exception, as far as I am aware, 
of the one at Carisbrook (see Massola, 
Vict. Nat., 80, October, 1963). 

One more point has to be men- 
tioned. This is the swamp which, 
according to Parker, was a favourite 
camping place of the aborigines, sit- 
uated almost at the north-west foot 
of Mt. Franklin, and just around the 
corner from the stone arrangement. 
Its native name was Lar-ne-barramul, 
Lar = camp, ne = of the, barramul = 
emu. Aborigines always had a good 
reason for their nomenclature. Mt. 
Franklin, Lal-jham-boorp, for  in- 
stance, has got a split head. This is a 
descriptive name. Yandoit, on the 
other hand, was probably Yandoeeth, 
Messenger, suggesting that something 
happened in respect to a messenger 
at that place. This would be an hist- 
orical event, thus commemorated. The 
name camp-of-the-emu belongs to 
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neither of these classes, since it is 
most unlikely that emus “camped” 
there. 

Isn’t it more reasonable to assume 
that this was the place where the 
Emu-totem ancestor was believed to 
have camped when he made the stone 
arrangement? If this were so, then this 
would also be the place where the 
Emu-totem youths would have to 
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camp while undergoing initiation at 
the nearby stone arrangement. 
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Microscope Slides for Naturalists — Part 1 


At the higher levels of biological 
research, the preparation of micro- 
scope slides involves a great diversity 
of elaborate technical processes; but 
this fact should not deter amateur 
naturalists from making useful perma- 
nent records of their studies by quite 
simple methods. These methods fall 
into two categories, one in which no 
special preliminary treatment of the 
material is required, because the medi- 
um in which it is to be mounted, is 
compatible with the water in the cells 
of organic tissues; while in the other 
method, the material must be de- 
hydrated, before it can be mounted 
in a medium which will not mix with 
water. 

In this first paper we shall consider 
the first and more simple of these two 
techniques, which is suitable for a 
great variety of organisms, including 
algae, micro-fungi, parts of mosses, 
small crustacea like water-fleas, many 
of the small aquatic larvae of insects, 
and similar animals and plants. 

The manipulation of material and 
its arrangement on the slide is most 
conveniently carried out with a pre- 
paration microscope. The F.N.C.V. 
microscope is very suitable for this 
purpose if used with a 50 mm. 
(2-inch) objective, and fitted with 
erecting prisms which enable tools to 
be used with ease. The only essential 
tools are two coarse needles, fixed into 
wooden handles, and broken off short 
so that only # inch projects, to ensure 
rigidity; a pair of fine forceps (watch- 
makers’ forceps, type HH, are far 
more useful, as well as being much 
cheaper, than so-called “biological” 
types); and one or two pipettes made 
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from 7 mm. glass tubing. (In a club 
like the F.N.C.V. it should not be 
difficult to find a member who can 
manipulate glass tubing and will make 
pipettes for other members.) 

The preparation of mounting media 
should also be organized, making use 
of a member who can weigh and 
measure the components. Made up in 
bulk, the media cost very little, and 
their formulation is free from doubt. 
Purchased ready made, they are ex- 
pensive and dubious. 


Preparation of Mounting Media 


The fluid media described here fix 
the material (1.e., kill the tissues 
rapidly), render it transparent, stain 
it (if a dye is incorporated), and pre- 
serve it. The quantities given in the 
formulae which follow, are based on 
the assumption that six workers will 
want 50 ml. (2 fluid ounces) of each 
of three versions of lactophenol. Cot- 
ton blue is the most generally useful 
stain; but in a few cases some other 
stain may be used. Many objects do 
not require staining. 

(1) Lactophenol—Three _ versions 
of lactophenol are described and all 
are based on the foundation formula 
A 

“A”, foundation formula: Phenol 
(carbolic acid) crystals, 200 g., lactic 
acid (syrup), 161 ml., pure glycerol, 
313 ml. Mix the constituents and 
warm them in a glass beaker or por- 
celain basin, stirring with a glass rod 
until the crystals have dissolved. Di- 
vide the solution into three equal 
parts, each of 240 ml. Filter the solu- 
tion through coarse filter paper. 
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“B”, Plain lactophenol: Solution A, 
240 ml. Add 60 ml. water. This is the 
working medium for all material 
which does not require staining. 

“C”, Blue lactophenol: Make up a 
stock solution of 0:5 per cent. cotton 
blue (powder dye), [1 g. of the dye 
in 200 ml. water], warming and stir- 
ring it until the dye has dissolved. 
Filter the solution. Add 60 ml. of this 
solution to 240 ml. of solution “A”. 
This produces a final concentration of 
stain of 0-1 per cent. This medium 
is sometimes used at full strength in 
a preliminary treatment; at other times 
it is diluted by adding solution “B”. 
Solution “C” is used for colourless 
material which becomes virtually in- 
visible in plain lactophenol. 

“D”, Coppered Lactophenol: This 
mountant preserves the green colour 
of algae, mosses, and the like. The 
preparation is as follows: 

Dissolve in 100 ml. water, copper 
acetate 1 g., and copper chloride 
ioe. (or, 0:8 oo 1f the chloride: As 
anhydrous). Add 60 ml. of this solu- 
tion to 240 ml. of solution “A”. 

All versions of lactophenol must be 
stored in brown glass bottles to prevent 
discolouration caused by white light. 

(2) Glycerine mountant—This is a 
very good mountant for small animals 
and for insect dissections or viscera, 
also for some plant material. Its refrac- 
tive index is somewhat lower than that 
of lactophenol, and it therefore shows 
up fine markings which disappear in 
lactophenol, such as the finely detailed 
sculpturing of fungus spores. No 
mounting medium has a refractive 
index as low as that of water, and 
therefore all material should be 
examined in temporary water mounts. 

“FR”, 50 per cent. glycerol: Mix 
equal volumes of pure glycerol and 
water. Heat the mixture in glass or 
porcelain until it reaches boiling point, 
and immediately allow it to cool. This 
is to drive off air dissolved in the fluid, 
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and thus to prevent the formation of 
small bubbles in the finished prepara- 
tion. Prolonged heating spoils the 
medium. When the solution has cooled 
down, add 4 ml. formalin (38-40 per 
cent. formaldehyde) to each 100 ml. 
For six workers 300 ml. will be 
required. 

The most convenient form of bench 
bottle for all these media is the 2 oz. 
(50 ml.) hexagonal brown glass drop- 
ping bottle used by pharmacists for 
dispensing eye drops. The pipettes 
supplied with the bottles are much 
too coarse, and must be replaced by 
glass tubing drawn out to fine tips, 
or, if it is preferred, by glass rod drawn 
out to a taper, ending with a small 
spheroidal point about 2 mm. dia- 
meter. 

One 50 ml. charge of each of the 
media “B”’, “C”, “D”, and “E” will 
be sufficient for many months of work 
by each user. 


Slides 


These should be 3” x 1” and of 
medium thickness (1-0 to 1:2 mm.). 
Grease-free slides, prepared for blood 
and bacterial smears, should’ be 
avoided: as they are quite unsuitable 
for fluid mounts because the medium 
spreads over the surface of the slide, 
and thus prevents sealing. When it 
is necessary to wash slides, hot water 
and detergent may be used; this does 
not remove the last traces of grease. 


Cover-glasses 


May be of No. 2 thickness. The 
thinner No. 1 covers are more suitable 
for use with oil-immersion lenses, but 
mounts of the kind we are considering 
are not usually examined with very 
high powers. The size of the covers 
will depend on the objects which are 
to be mounted, but they should not be 
too large. A sound principle in micro- 
scopy is that the smallest possible 
covers should always be used because 
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it is much easier to make a successful 
mount with small covers. The writer 
rarely uses covers more than 3” in 
diameter, and 3’ should be regarded 
as maximum. Dealers usually try to 
sell %” or #?” covers, but these are 
suitable only for smears or for large 
balsam mounts. A limiting factor in 
the case of fluid mounts is the free 
area of the slide on which cement is 
to be laid. 

Should the covers be square or 
round? Square covers may be pre- 
ferred by beginners, because it is very 
easy to seal them. Round covers pro- 
duce a much neater and more pleasing 
appearance, but a turntable is neces- 
sary for sealing them (see below, 
under Sealing). 

Cover-glasses should be kept in 
small jars of methylated spirit, and 
when taken out for use, they can be 
dried on a clean handkerchief. This 
is easier and more successful than 
trying to polish dry covers. 

Fluid mounts must be sealed to 
hold the cover in position, and to 
prevent exudation of the medium. 
Lactophenol used to be regarded as 
a purely temporary mountant because, 
when it was sealed with the traditional 
cements which were resinous, the 
mounts quickly became filled, and the 
objects obscured, by myriads of minute 
oily globules. These were the result of 
reaction between the phenol in the 
lactophenol and the cements, and not 
of any defect in the medium. Now, 
however, we have a cement which is 
quite free from this disadvantage, 
and lactophenol mounts may be regar- 
ded as permanent (the writer has slides 
made over 25 years ago which are still 
in perfect condition). This cement is 
nail lacquer, which adheres very firm- 
ly to glass and does not become brittle. 
Colourless lacquer is used for the first 
two coats, and afterwards, the mount 
can be finished with coloured lacquer 
or with “Duco” enamel, the latter 
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being more economical. No. 3 water- 
colour brushes of sable or squirrel hair 
are used for applying cement. To eli- 
minate the nuisance of cleaning them 
after use, they can be suspended in 
the vapour of a solvent, which pre- 
vents them from drying up and keeps 
them always ready for use. Each brush 
is inserted into a cork and plugged 
into a small bottle or tube containing 
about 4” of “Duco” thinner, the end 
of the brush being just above the sur- 
face of the fluid. Two brushes will be 
required, one for the _ colourless 
lacquer, the other for the coloured 
lacquer or enamel. The most conve- 
nient vessels in which to keep the 
lacquers are balsam bottles with 
ground-on caps. Alternatively, small 
lever-lid tins, like those in which model 
aeroplane enamels are sold, may be 
used. 


Mounting in plain lactophenol 


The object to be mounted is placed 
in a small drop of the medium on the 
centre of a slide, and is arranged 
there; a cover-glass is then laid on 
the drop, and the object is thus en- 
closed in a drop of medium between 
slide and cover. After this has been 
done, it is most important that the 
upper edge of the cover-glass and the 
adjacent surrounding surface of the 
slide should both be perfectly dry in 
order that the cement, which is next 
to be laid on, should adhere. It is 
therefore necessary that precisely the 
exact volume of medium has been 
judged. 

A centring guide should be pre- 
pared, either by tracing an outline of 
a slide on to a white card, with diago- 
nals to indicate the centre; or more 
preferably, by cementing three small 
glass or plastic stops on a white tile, 
against which the slide can be positio- 
ned, with its centre being marked by 
a small black spot on the tile. On the 
centre of the slide place a small drop 
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of the mountant, trying to judge as 
well as possible how much is required. 
In this, place a small quantity of the 
material which is to be mounted. It 
is important to take the smallest pos- 
sible amount of material that will 
show the features desired; a common 
mistake is to mount too much, which 
obscures rather than clarifies the view. 
Arrange the material with the needles, 
teasing it out if it is a filamentous 
alga or fungus, and separating parts 
of other objects so that they will be 
distinctly visible. Examine under the 
microscope and complete the arrange- 
ment. Note also any tendency of the 
material to collapse, as may be the 
case with some cells. If this occurs, 
warm the slide gently over the flame 
of a spirit lamp or micro-bunsen 
burner, but do not overheat it or the 
object may “spit” and leave the slide. 
On no account must animal materia! 
be heated, for having no cell walls, 
animal tissues explode when heated. 
Now take a cover-glass and dry and 
clean it on the cotton handkerchief, 
which should be very clean, or it will 
smear the glass (after washing, the 
handkerchiefs used for this purpose 
should be thoroughly rinsed at least 
three times). Hold the cover with the 
forceps, and lower it slowly on to the 
medium, and prevent it from moving, 
when the forceps is withdrawn, by 
steadying it with the point of a needle 
held in the other hand. If the medium 
does not completely fill the space 
between slide and cover, apply very 
gentle pressure to the cover with a 
needle or the forceps point, near the 
centre of the cover, not at the edge; 
this will usually suffice to complete 
this part of the procedure, and the 
mount will be ready for sealing. If too 
much medium has been used, it will 
exude at the edges of the cover, and 
sealing will be impossible. If too little, 
it cannot be made to fill the space. A 
little experience will enable the begin- 
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ner to. judge the correct amount of 
medium in most cases. It is usually 
better to discard the failure and to 
begin again, but if material is scarce 
or if for some reason the preparation 
cannot be thrown out, more experien- 
ced workers can often rectify errors by 
methods described later. Sometimes it 
becomes apparent before covering, 
that too much medium has been used; 
it is then often possible to remove a 
little with a capillary pipette (a glass 
tube drawn out to a very fine point). 
A pot or dish of water and detergent 
should be at hand, in which to place 
discarded mounts until a number has 


accumulated, when the slides and 
covers can be washed. 

Coppered_ lactophenol (medium 
“D”), which preserves the green 


colour of some plant material, is used 
in the same way as plain lactophenol, 
the preparation being gently warmed 
before covering. 

The 50 per cent. glycerol medium 
(“E”) is also used like plain lactophe- 
nol, except that warming is unneces- 
sary. 

Blue lactophenol (medium “C’’), is 
used when staining is necessary, and 
the procedure is not quite so straight- 
forward as in the case of other media. 
There are two versions of the method: 

(1) staining in a high concentration 
of the dye, followed by transferring 
the material to plain lactophenol for 
finishing; 

(11) a single-operation technique, 
mounting directly in weaker blue. 

The first of these is more satis- 
factory when the material does not 
suffer damage in the operation of 
transferring it to the mountant; the 
second method must be employed 
when very delicate material will not 
stand this manipulation. 

In the first case, “C” at full strength 
is used, a large pool of it being placed 
on a slide with enough material for 
several mounts, heated, and it is then 
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set aside for a short time while the 
stain is taken up. It should be watch- 
ed, under the preparation micro- 
scope, until staining is adequate. A 
little of the stained material can then 
be sorted out with needles and re- 
moved to plain lactophenol on another 
slide, and a few extra slides can be 
made in the same way. 

In the second method, when delicate 
material is being mounted directly in 
dyed lactophenol, the full strength “C” 
medium must not be used, but a few 
drops of it must be diluted with plain 
lactophenol. This can be done on a 
slide, stirring the two media together 
until the required colour is obtained, 
judging by eye. The degree of dilution 
cannot be stated, for it depends on 
the material. Some tissues take up stain 
more readily then others, and staining 
often continues after the slide is fi- 
nished and sealed. Experimentation 
is therefore necessary, and a little ex- 
perience will provide guidance. As a 
rough guide, it is suggested that a 
mixture of 2 parts of plain medium 
be added to’ one of blue. Heating 
accelerates staining, and plant material 
should therefore be warmed in both 
the methods just described. 

Thorough teasing out of the mate- 
rial is very important in the case of 
staining media. If material like an 
alga is not teased sufficiently, only the 
outer edges of the tangle will be 
stained and probably overstained, 
while the middle of the mass will be 
quite colourless. 


Rectifying errors 


Anyone, however skilled and ex- 
perienced, will sometimes misjudge 
the correct quantity of medium neces- 
sary to fill exactly the space between 
slide and cover. In most cases it is 
simpler to discard the slide and start 
again, but if there is not enough 
material available for this, all is not 
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lost. If too much medium has been 
used, and is exuding from the edges 
of the mount, or is clearly going to 
during later operations, the worker 
should proceed as follows: 


Lay a small slip of blotting paper 
over the slide, anchor it by pressure 
on the slide at one end and then run 
a finger very gently round the edge 
of the cover, avoiding any pressure 
at all on its middle. The blotting paper 
will take up the excess fluid, but there 
will be some wetting of the slide 
around the cover. If too little medium 
has been used, it will not fill the space 
under the cover, but will leave a space 
at one side. With a fine wire or blunt 
needle, take a small drop of medium 
and apply it to the slide against the 
unfilled arc of the cover; it will run 
in. Repeat this if necessary until the 
space is filled. With blotting paper, 
remove the surplus medium. Again, 
the slide will be wetted where cement 
is to be applied, and this will have to 
be remedied later (see below). 


In some cases, unsightly air bubbles 
may be enclosed in the mount. These 
can sometimes be removed by gently 
warming the slide while it is slightly 
tilted. Bubbles are sometimes trapped 
by material, the surface of which is 
difficult to moisten. The spores of 
some micro-fungi are notoriously dif- 
ficult in this respect, but they can 
be wetted by first treating them with 
ethyl acetate, which is afterwards 
removed without difficulty when the 
lactophenol is warmed. It is usual to 
handle these fungi by taking up a 
tuft of the sporophores on the point 
of a needle. Add a drop of ethyl 
acetate to the shank of the needle and 
let it run down to the point, where it 
will wet the material. Tilt the needle 
to allow the surplus acetate to run 
back towards the handle. Proceed 
with mounting in the medium in the 
usual way. 
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Sealing 


If the cover-glass has been applied 
successfully, and the correct amount 
of medium has been used, the mount 
is ready for sealing. The first two 
coats of lacquer must be colourless. 
Occasionally a little lacquer will run 
under the cover, although this is very 
unusual; but if coloured lacquer runs 
under, its dye will be transferred to 
the lactophenol, and will spoil the 
preparation. Colourless lacquer how- 
ever does no harm. When square 
covers are used, it is a simple matter 
to lay a band of lacquer on each side 
of the cover, partly on the cover and 
partly on the slide. The lacquer should 
be run on from a well-filled brush, 
without pressure, so that no move- 
ment of the cover occurs if it is slight- 
ly overfilled. When the first coat has 
dried thoroughly, which it will do very 
quickly, another can be laid on. Sub- 
sequently, further coats of coloured 
lacquer, or of Duco enamel, must be 
applied, until the edge of the cover- 
glass is no longer conspicuously sharp, 
but well rounded off by the thickness 
of the cement. The old traditional 
cements, such as shellac varnish, had 
to be applied in innumerable coats, 
and they dried slowly. Nail lacquer 
can be laid on comparatively thickly, 
and it dries quickly, so mounting slides 
is nowadays a much easier task. 


Round covers have a much better 
appearance and are in some respects 
more durable, for there are no sharp 
corners to make weak points in the 
seal. Slides with round covers must 
be ringed on a turntable (a small, 
heavy brass disc, which revolves 
on a pin, and is spun with the 
fingers of the left hand while the 
right hand holds the brush. The slide 
is held firmly by springs). The slide 
should be centred exactly by correcting 
its wobble as it revolves. The brush 
should be well-filled, but not dripping, 
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and it should be held as nearly vertical 
as possible. As the slide revolves 
rapidly, lower the brush until the 
lacquer which hangs from the hairs 
just touches the edge of the cover. 
Lower the brush a little until the 
lacquer takes the form of a band, but 
on no account apply pressure, which 
may very easily cause the cover' to be 
displaced. Form a band of about 2-5 to 
3 mm. in width. Lay the slide aside, 
protected from dust, until the cement 
is quite hard. Apply further coats, 
laying them on thickly, but again ap- 
plying no more pressure than is neces- 
sary to cover the original coat. Four or 
five coats of coloured lacquer should 
be sufficient. 

After a time, it will be found that 
the lacquer does not run freely on to 
the slides. This trouble has two causes. 
Frequent exposure to air results in the 
lacquer losing some of its solvents by 
evaporation, and thus becoming too 
thick. That is easily rectified by adding 
a few drops of Duco thinner to the jar 
or can. Another cause of the trouble is 
the evaporation of thinner in the tubes 
in which brushes are kept. It will be 
found that the thinner has collected 
lacquer from the brushes, and has be- 
come very thick and syrupy, while 
the brushes have become clogged by 
partly dried lacquer. The remedy is 
obvious: both brushes and tubes must 
be cleaned with thinner, and a fresh 
charge of this solvent must be placed 
in the tubes. 

Slides which have been wetted 
around the covers have now to be dealt 
with. A very narrow band of cement 
should be laid on around the cover. 
This will not seal the mount, of course, 
but when dry, it will hold the cover- 
glass in position during the next opera- 
tion, which is to wash off the exuded 
medium by holding the slide under a 
tap for a few moments. It is then pos- 
sible to remove the water with a piece 
of blotting paper, afterwards laying the 
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slide aside to dry thoroughly. When it 
is dry, lay on a wide band of lacquer, 
overlapping the first narrow band and 
thus adhering firmly to dry glass. 

A similar method must be used 
when objects like small larvae, which 
are too thick for the normal treat- 
ments already described, are mounted 
in cavity slides. Cavity slides are rather 
thick slides in the centre of which 
a depression has been ground and 
polished. Dealers always try to sell us 
slides in which the circular depressions 
are too large to permit satisfactory 
sealing. Cells, made from rings of glass 
or metal cemented to slides, are not 
usually successful; they introduce se- 
veral problems and are likely to break 
down and leak when rising tempera- 
ture causes expansion of the medium. 
(Large objects for examination under 
low powers should be mounted in the 
writer’s ‘““microjars” described in Vict. 
Nat. 1964, 80: 375-7). 

Mounting in cavity slides involves 
the use of a considerable excess of 
medium; enough to stand above the 
level of the slide’s surface, so that the 
cavity is quite filled after the cover- 
glass is put on. Laying on the cover 
causes the excess medium to be ex- 
pelled, so the slide is thoroughly wet- 
ted. This excess fluid must be removed 
as well as possible with blotting paper, 
again taking great care to avoid pres- 
sure on the middle of the cover, which 

would have the effect of forcing out 
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too much medium and then drawing 
in air bubbles. Next, the cover must 
be anchored by placing a number of 
small beads of cement at intervals 
round its edge. When they have dried, 
the slide can be washed under a tap, 
dried, and then sealed in the usual 
way. 

Slides made by this technique can 
be rendered very robust and perma- 
nent by reinforcing the nail lacquer 
with an epoxy resin, which sets cold. 
Only one suitable kind is known, 
Araldite AZ.107, which sets to form 
a seal so hard that it can only be 
broken with steel instruments, and 
which is perfectly watertight. It can 
be applied after the first two pre- 
liminary coats of lacquer. Unfortuna- 
tely, it appears that Araldite AZ.107 
is not at present obtainable in Austra- 
lia. 

All slides should, of course, be 
labelled, and in addition to the usual 
name of the organism and its identity 
numbers, etc., usually on the left hand 
side of the mount; details of the 
mounting process should appear, per- 
haps on another label at the other end 
of the slide. These details should in- 
clude the date of mounting, the me- 
dium used, and the cement. Such data 
will be of interest in years to come. 


(The second part of this account 
will deal with the mounting of insect 
parts in Canada balsam.) 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 


before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 
to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Here are two more interesting 
accounts of trips in the series written 
by Mr. Victor Jacobs of Narre Warren 
North. 


Churchill National Park 


Lying about 20 miles to S.-E. of Mel- 
bourne, and for anyone interested in 
fungi, this is a good area. 

In mid-May of 1966, we were able to 
obtain some good colour slides of fungi, 
but their identification is incomplete. 

In the thick tea-tree on the flats, the 
birds were easier to hear than to see. 
There were Grey Thrushes, Grey Fan- 
tails, White-throated Tree Creepers, and 
Bell Birds. We climbed to reach the 
banks of a man-made watercourse, on 
which were growing Black Wattles, 
Sheokes, Gippsland Mallee (Eucalyptus 
kitsoniana), Narrow-leaved Peppermint, 
Rigid Acacia, Hedge Acacia, and Cherry 
Ballart. From here we soon walked into 
the source of the Bell Bird’s calls—a 
vigorous colony. Very few of the indivi- 
duals exhibited the expected red spot 
behind the eye. Further along the drain, 
other birds were feeding. These included 
Welcome Swallows, Grey Fantails, Scar- 
let Robins, Eastern Spinebills, Yellow 
Robins and Crimson Rosellas. 

Still travelling west, we reached the 
termination of the water course at a small 
holding pool, above which is a stand of 
young Narrow-leaved Peppermint Gums. 
In one of these trees at head level, a 
young Boobook Owl was sleeping; and 
on being disturbed moved a few yards 
away to a similar sleeping spot. 


Lysterfield Reservoir 


I had long desired to venture around 
the western side of this reservoir, situated 
to the S.-E. of Melbourne. The eastern 
public road skirts the water in close 
proximity to the reservoir, but the water 
birds either swimming or resting always 
seem to be nearer to the far shore. To 
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move around this area requires firstly 
the supervisor’s permission; and in win- 
ter especially, some effort, as its circum- 
navigation is not a casual walk. In the 
wet season the apparently straightforward 
and clear firebreak becomes a squelchy 
sticky quagmire, and often disappears 
under water. When this happens one 
leaves the track, and attempts to “scrub- 
bash” without losing sight of the water. 
I lost it many times. 

In August of 1966, I entered through 
Mr. Sceally’s gate and walked down- 
stream of the dam retaining wall where 
the top and subsoils were removed during 
construction. Despite this, the Spotted 
Gums and Yates were growing. tall. 
Cootamundra and Cape Wattles were in 
flower. The birds were extremely active, 
and I very quickly recorded Noisy Miners, 
Red Wattlebirds, Grey Thrushes, Mag- 
pies, Eastern Rosellas, Starlings, Sparrows 
and a flock of Yellow-winged Honey- 
eaters. Doves and Bell Birds called from 
the hillside. 

Turning north along the margin of the 
water I surprised a sleeping Black Swan, 
two Dusky Moorhens, and a pair of 
Little Grebes. Whiteheath, Gorse, and 
Spanish Heath were in flower. 

It was a most picturesque spot with 
vivid red clay, grey-green eucalypts, 
sombre green pines, lush green mosses 
with orange “spikes”, purple splashes of 
Hardenbergia violaceae scrambling over 
small granitic boulders, and grey lichens 
on even the smallest piece of rock. 

Throughout the walk I saw good speci- 
mens of Hedge Acacia and Lightwood 
smothered with massed blossom. The 
birds observed were Yellow Robins, 
Eastern Spinebills, Brown Thornbills 
collecting dead pine needles, Blue Wrens, 
White-naped Honeyeaters, White-eared 
Honeyeaters, a Yellow-tufted Honey- 
eater (which was a better match for the 
illustration in “Cayley” than the one in 
‘“Honeyeaters of Australia’), Grey 
Thrushes, Magpies, Bellbirds, and White- 
plumed Honeyeaters. 
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A Hardy Wattle 


This note comes from Mr. K. C. 
Rogers of Gippsland. 


Last October, when crossing one of our 
paddocks, I noticed near the track what 
at first glance appeared to be three yellow 
mounds low to the ground. On alighting 
from the vehicle, I realized that what 
had attracted my attention was the 
cushion-like growth of three wattles. 
Each plant had been so trimmed by the 
sheep through the years, that a hard and 
dense “mound” was all that remained, 
though the plants were still able to 
function and were covered in bloom. 
They were the more striking owing to 
the almost complete absence of foliage. 
The largest plant was about two feet wide 
by one foot high and the other two 
somewhat smaller. A few more plants 
of similar form are scattered over the 
same paddock. 

An interesting fact is that these wattles 
have withstood the nibbling by sheep for 
over 40 years. Naturally many have died 
out and these will probably go too in 
the course of time. 

This particular wattle is the Dagger 
Acacia (A. siculiformis) and usually 
grows as a scraggly shrub to a height of 
six to eight feet, when not interfered 
with. It is the least attractive of district 
wattles and is widely distributed on this 
tableland which lies 40 miles north of 
Buchan, and just under 3000 feet elev- 
ation. Whilst common along streams, this 
acacia is also frequently found on the 
highest mountain tops of 5000 feet or 
more. 


White-naped Honeyeaters 


M. O’Donnell of Greensborough 
sends this observation on White-naped 
Honeyeaters. 


Some two or three years ago I made 
some observations to the F.N.C.V. 
regarding the flock behaviour of the 
Spotted Pardalote in Greensborough. In 
August last my wife and I noticed a rather 
similar phenomenon, this time in con- 
nection with White-naped Honeyeaters. 
These birds are fairly common in sporadic 
numbers in this semi-rural area of North 
Greensborough, but we haven’t seen 
them in flock proportions previously. 
There were some 40-50 birds acting in 
agitated manner in a mature Acacia 
baileyana (about to blossom in a week 
or two). The birds seemed hungry, 
eagerly bending down over twigs and 
peering closely into the inflorescence of 
the wattle. They did not dwell long in 
one position and after a few minutes 
quit this wattle in favour of some taller 
Yellow Box trees nearby. We put out on 
the flat roof a dish of syrup for the 
birds, but had no response. 

Is this flock behaviour (apparent group 
food-seeking) a prelude to pairing off 
in preparation for the mating season? 


It is a fact that many species of 
Honeyeaters are of a gregarious nature; 
but in this case, pairing-off may have 
been about to take place. 

[Ed.] 


Correction 


I read with interest and appreciation Mr. Jernakov’s article on the flora of 
“Long Island” (Vict. Nat. Nov. 1967) and am sorry it was marred by two mis- 
| determinations of species for which I must take responsibility. 

Knowing that Drimys lanceolata (a forest species) does not grow in the place 


jreferred to; and not knowing the alpine sedge Carex jackiana at all, I asked 
| Mr. Jernakov to let me see the specimens involved. As well as a vegetative specimen 
|which I had determined very tentatively as Drimys, there was a good flowering 
spray, and it was certainly not Drimys, but Myoporum insulare, while the sedge, 
for the naming of which I cannot account, though I am responsible, appears to be 
typical Carex pumila, a common coastal species which has slender curled leaf tips 
and dense flower-spikes, while the spikes of C. jackiana are described as loose, and 
the leaves straight. I hope this correction will remove any source of confusion from 
an article of a type we need, and for which we can be grateful to Mr. Jernakov. 


| J. Galbraith 
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Spotlight on Pseudocheirus 


Here is a report in lighter vein (in 
contrast to the rather more detailed work 
involved in Mammal Survey Group 
reports), of a party from that group 
which explored an area in the Upper 
Thompson Valley towards the end of 
1967. 


At the author's request, only the 
initials of the four members of the party 
appear. (Ed.) 


7.20 p.m. Thirteen of us standing on 
the bridge waiting for darkness 
to come, arguing about how much 
water was going by. Arthur went 
down and measured the depth. 
Nearly fell in (some splash that 
would have been). Then the flow 
velocity. Floated leaves and twigs 
on the surface but they got stuck 
under the bridge. Some even came 
back upstream. So we abandoned 
science and guessed at 10 cusecs, 
which Jess had guessed at in the 
first place (what on earth is a 
cusec? she’d asked). Multiply by 
6:25, by 60 and 60 and 24. Too 
much for anyone’s head. Six million 
gallons a day or 0:6? 

7.40 So the four of us left them there 
and started off up the piece of road 
assigned to us. “Happy hunting, 
don’t get lost, mind the elephants.” 

7.44 What one of us called twilight. 
A Ringtail in the spotlight. Was this 
going to be one more mountainside 
of forest inhabited wholly by these 
silent, solitary creatures, gawping 
at the spotlight? 

8.00 A cool still night, half a moon, 
high up. Every crackle and rustle 
audible. A hunter’s dream (but no, 
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that’s a rude word in this com- 
pany). Listen, was that a creature 
or just a piece of bark peeling off? 
No movement, no reflected eyes in 
the beam. No. Nothing. 

8.22 A sudden rustle, a frightened 
noise. No, lower down, a bit to the 
right, no not the left (it was a girl 
with the lamp), there it is, no 
couldn’t be, yes it is, it’s a Lead- 
beater. Are you sure? Yes it is, what 
ho, a real unbelievable Leadbeater, 
look! 

And there was this busy, cheeky 
little chap (or girl, we weren’t going 
to be personal) running up a bit, 
round and down again, jumping 
across to another twig, looking from 
this side and then from the other, 
intensely interested in this hot beam 
of candlepowder. Neat little Walt 
Disney face. Bright eyes. Catch-as- 
catch-can. 

What odd people zoologists are, 
giving that name to this little fellow 
when memory takes one straight 
back to ponderous old Bucorvus 
(of the same name) echoing his 
muffled trumpet into the heavy 
silence of the African bush at first 
light. 

Well, what triumph! What a 
stroke of luck! Doesn’t matter now 
if it is going to be a monotonous 
diet of Pseudocheirus peregrinus for 
the rest of the night. Forget the 
mosquitoes, forgive the flies (for a 
little while anyway), pardon the 
dust, the miles we’ve come, the spilt 
battery acid, the lost trap tags and 
all the other imperfections of me- 
mory and performance. Then an- 
other rustle, loud above our chat- 
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tering. Couldn’t be. It certainly is, 
it’s another one! Younger, not quite 
so cock-sure, not quite such smart 
markings (or are they, could me- 
mory fade in so few moments?). 
Look at him from just two or three 
feet; neat dark dorsal stripe, right 
to the tail, clean toes, tidy little 
face. 

So on we walk. Wouldn’t the 
others be envious! Almost like find- 
ing Burramys. 


8.46 There’s something—probably an- 


other Ringtail—or is it? Pinkish 
eye; “Move Charlie,” yes, a Ring- 
tail. 


8.55 A crackling in thick bush. Just 


once. Dead silence. Lights on. 
Nothing. David advances through 
the thicket amidst thunderous noise 
(why didn’t they christen him 
Goliath?). A little frog squeaks just 
before David’s boot descends, com- 
plete with foot and ancient sock, 
into the unexpected mud. Another 
rustle from somewhere above, 
drowned by expletives and some 
laughter. After all, we’ve seen Lead- 
beater (Gymnobelideus, not Bucor- 
vus), SO what’s a sodden, squelching 
boot! 

9.00 A quick hurried little rustle on 
our left, low down. (What a pleasant 
change to have such a still night that 
one can hear these things). There 
it is, no, just here. . . another Lead- 
beater. The same quick decisive 
movement, still for a second or two, 
then up across and down again on 
the other side of the stem, staring 
and sniffing at us for a second or 
two upside down, then up quickly, 
out of the light and gone. The lights 
fumble around and find him, six 
feet up, and then down he comes 
again, almost to the ground. Sniff, 
sniff, then quickly off to one, two, 
three little stems in lightning hops, 
and hop-hop back again, up the 
other side of the trunk, round and 
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on to a branch to stop and stare. 
Ten seconds it seems and the act 
is over. Did he have a pale tip to 
his tail? No answer. Shamed silence, 
we can’t remember. 


9.50 Getting a bit cold, about a mile 


and a half from the bridge. No, it 
must be more. Then there, high up, 
on a stark skeleton of the ’39 fire, 
a little grey face with the same 
sort of markings, gazing down at 
us, the rest of him hidden by the 
tree trunk. Not another? The place 
is dirty with them. “Extinct” from 
1909 till 1961—impossible. But the 
lamp is getting dim, must change 
the battery. Damn, a wire is broken. 
John, have you got that fancy pen- 
knife? And the terminal’s all cor- 
roded too. But the maligned Swiss 
army fixes it and the lamp is re- 
juvenated. He’s still there, facing 
downwards now, in full view. 
Binoculars! Tangled up with shoul- 
der straps, misted up with clumsy 
thumbprint (much like David’s boot 
in the swamp), out of focus, buf, 
finally, yes there he is. Handsome 
chap. But wait, what’s that white 
concertina behind his elbow? Lead- 
beater isn’t supposed to have a 
membrane—of course, you fool, it’s 
a glider. (Thank God we had an- 
other battery). Yes, the Sugar Glider 
of course (we say who’d never seen 
one). That’s why he’s bigger and 
so transfixed. And he has got a 
white tip to his tail, just like a finger 
nail. But he won’t move. 


10.30 And so the night goes on. It’s 


cold now, and the batteries have 
become heavy. Time for a “smoke- 
oh”. Chatter chatter. Five Lead- 
beaters so far, in one evening, un- 
believable. And we're only half way 
through. A niggly breeze arrives, 
so off we tramp again. 


10.50 A pair of eyes twenty yards 


away on the right, pinkish. A Ring- 
tail? A bit closer, more light. No he 
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hasn’t moved. Seems a bit lethargic, 
even for a Ringtail. Why is the 
forest so thick when you specially 
want to see through it? Where’s his 
tail anyway? No, it’s not a Ring- 
tail, it’s a Bobuck, sitting there com- 
fortably in an armchair gazing un- 
concernedly and sleepily at us in a 
rather over-fed way. That makes 
four species now, in one night, so 
far. Rich forest this. 


11.00 A large, dark fellow, quite high 


up, thick foliage; we stumble about; 
yes, he’s still there. Glasses again. 
By George, a Greater Glider! 
(George who? says the other 
David—the fire of youthful enthu- 
siasm rapidly fading now). Jet 
black; fine big chap; slow movement, 
pretending to hide. Some _ noise 
from us and up he goes a bit, across 
on to a branch to take up the stance 
of the textbooks (expecting a fee 
perhaps?). But how poor the text- 
books are, and what would the soap 
advertisements give for this bril- 
liant black and white? Five species 
in one night! We wonder (with 
crocodile tears) what the others 
have seen. 


11.47 With four more busy little 


Leadbeaters on our records and out- 
wardly, but not inwardly, flagging 
a little, a noise like a bulldozer 
comes through the forest. Then 
lights, . . . it’s only a car, but who 
on earth would be driving around 
at this time, twenty miles from 
anywhere? Painful headlights as- 
sault us and the car stops, clouds of 
dust, noise. Who is it? What does 
he want? It’s Bill. 

“Thanks Heavens I’ve found you, 
we thought you were lost.” 

Lost! What a painful wound! 
What an embarrassing, cowardly 
insult! A search party indeed! Did 
you ever hear of such nonsense! 
Well, we won't tell him. Disturbing 
us and all those little (special) pos- 
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sums. We might have seen fifteen 
if he hadn’t put an end to it. 

“What did you see, Bill?” 

“Ah, we’ve seen the lot, Yellow 
Belly Gliders too.” 

“Where Bill?” 

“Oh, there are dozens of ’em 
about half a mile the other side of 
camp.” 

“Do you think you could drop 
us there Bill, we'll walk back?’ 

“All right, but I’m going to bed.” 

Long silence (he wasn’t 
going to tell us either). 

“Bill, did you see any Lead- 
beaters?” 

“Yes, eight of them. Place is 
lousy with ’em. Did you?” 

So our stature shrank, audibly. Yes, 
we'd seen them, all along the track 
(but at least we’d seen more than 
he had). Past the camp, two dim 
lights showing. Lazy people, fancy 
going to bed on a night like this; 
it isn’t even raining. 

Disgruntled instructions from Bill 
as to where the Yellow Bellies had 
been seen, rather staccato, even for 
him, and when the noise and the 
lights disappear with Bill towards 
his sleeping bag (I hope it’s damp, 
spoiling our night like that) we turn 
into the forest again. A quiet track, 
newly bulldozed in the damp earth. 
No sound, the moon casting long 
shadows now. Then suddenly a call, 
a chatter, way off on the right. 
That’s one (Jill knew them well) 
but he’s too far off. They call like 
that just before they take off. 


12.05 A loud crackling noise, high up, 


fifty yards away, loud enough to be 
a bear climbing a tree. Lights, 
glasses. Yes, believe it or not, and 
thank you Bill, a Yellow Belly. Six 
species in a night, one special one 
and four of them new to most of 
us. 


12.20 Well, we’d better get back to 


camp. I am getting just a bit weary. 
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12.25 Another pair of eyes straight 


above us, sixty feet up, another 
Greater Glider. How the Fates have 
favoured us tonight! 


12.36 On the last half-mile back to 


camp; seen enough to last us years. 
The lamps are yellow and dimming 
fast, the recorder’s pencil blunt, his 
piece of notebook folded, grubby, 
scrawl awry, and then, just to ask 
forgiveness for Bill for what he did, 
two more Leadbeaters. Close-by, no 
need for brilliant lamps. Good night 
“fellas”, thank you for being so 
co-operative, but we must get to 


tired, the batteries very heavy now, 


we talk. Talked so that we walked 
right past the camp turn-off and 
fifty yards beyond. Shamedly admit 
it and return. 


01.10 A chair, damp with dew, a shot 


of grog to revive the body. Revived 
the tongues too. What don’t we talk 
about, hushed, in the setting moon? 
The drought, fires, politics, equal 
pay, but always back to our six 
species, Leadbeater, Sugar Glider, 
Greater Glider, Yellow Belly, Bo- 
buck and... and... oh, sorry 
Ringtail, we didn’t really forget you. 


bed. But we still talk. Lead-footed, 02.00 Sleeping bag. Deadbeater. 


Mammal Survey Group 
MAMMALS OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


In addition to the surveys being undertaken further afield, the Mammal 
Survey Group is commencing a survey of the mammals of the Metropolitan 
area. This will be based largely on locality records for mammals in the Mel- 
bourne suburbs, with attention being directed initially at the two possums 
common in Melbourne, the ringtail Pseudocheirus lanuginosus and the brushtail 
Trichosurus vulpecula. 


The group therefore requests all F.N.C.V. members to help. Reports of 
sighting of either of these possums (or any other non-domestic mammal) 
would be greatly appreciated in expanding our records. All data will be plotted 
on a map of the Melbourne area. Specific details of localities are needed, so 
that they can be pin-pointed in a street directory, with details of date, time of 
day and surroundings. 


Information should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mammal Survey Group, 
39 Huntingtower Road, Armadale 3143. 
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Excursion with the Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalists Club 1967 


We left Melbourne on Saturday 
29th April, and at a number of stops 
to Dandenong we picked up various 
members until we numbered 36. This 
was fine, but we continued to do this 
and by the time we had reached Moe 
our numbers had increased by five 
more members in their own cars. Here, 
too, we picked up a member of the 
Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club 
who became our pilot. He led us out 
along the Walhalla Road past the 
turn-off to the Moondarah Reservoir. 
Along this part of the road we saw 
the Sunshine Wattle, Acacia botry- 
cephala, in full bloom, a beautiful pic- 
ture in the bush. 

Views over the Thomson River Val- 
ley were breathtaking in their beauty 
of mountain scenery. We soon left the 
Walhalla Road with Mt. Erica, 4800 
feet, on our left and arrived at our 
destination, the South Cascade Creek. 
We found here no less than fourteen 
car loads of members of the 
L.V.F.N.C., and a fine, friendly, keen 
group they proved to be. They led us, 
along a bush track, a favorite haunt of 
theirs, and which they had improved 
somewhat for their own comfort and 
now for ours. This track led over the 
creek and was a veritable fairyland 
of ferns and mosses, liverworts and 
lichens; too many to enumerate; but 
which kept the more knowledgeable 
of the party busy and for the rest of 
us proved a beautiful and interesting 
walk. When we raised our eyes, the 
Mountain Ash, E. regnans, and Moun- 
tain Grey Gum, E. goniocalyx, towered 
above us. 

Then back along the road to Yal- 
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lourn, where we spent the night. After 
dinner the L.V.F.N.C. invited us to an 
informal get-together. They showed 
us slides, and afterwards, over a cup 
of tea, we got acquainted. We found 
that as well as members of the 
F.N.C.V. and the L.V.F.N.C., we had 
Mr. and Mrs. Robbins from the Ben- 
digo F.N.C., and on Sunday morning 
we were joined by members of the 
Warragul F.N.C. and two more of our 
own members—a most gratifying 
assembly of field naturalists. 

On Sunday our hosts took us to an 
area adjacent to the Hazelwood water 
poundage, where an area of about 
18 acres has been planted with native 
trees and shrubs. These were inspected 
as well as some snow gums, E. 
niphophila, along the road. 

Our next stop was at the Martin 
Walker Reserve, where we had lunch. 
Here a creek flowed by and was bor- 
dered by magnificent specimens of 
manna gums, E. viminalis. From this 
idyllic spot we made for Fosters 
Gully, stopping on the way to look at 
a koala sitting high up in a Mountain 
Grey Gum; then down a steep gully 
to see the epyphitic orchid Sarcochilus 
australis. Down below, at the bottom 
of the gully, Gypsy Fern, Clenopteris 
heterophylla, Kangaroo Fern, Phyma- 
todes diversifolium, and many others 
caught our attention. Another enjoy- 
able day. 

Then home by way of Thorpdale, 
a farming district which must surely be 
one of the most beautiful in the 
country. Back to Melbourne about 
8 p.m. after another happy field 
naturalist excursion. 
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Hawthorn Junior F.N.C. 


Office Bearers at January Ist, 1968: 


President—Mr. D. McInnes 


Secretary—Susan Beattie, 2 Clyde St., 
Glen Iris. 


Treasurer—Jenny Forse 
Asst. Treasurer—Tim Anderson 
Excursion Secretary—Ilan Knox 


Editor and Club Recorder—Barry 
Cooper 


1967 has been a year of continued 
prosperity for the club. Membership has 
increased slightly and reached 170 in 
March. Attendances at meetings and 
excursions have been maintained. 


Meetings and Subjects held in 1967: 


27th January, 1967—-Members’ Holi- 
day Exhibit Night. 

24th February, 1967—‘“Bats” by Mr. 
J. Hyett. 

31st March, 1967—“Fossils of Mor- 
nington” by Mr. M. Harrison. 

21st April, 1967—“Wilson’s Promon- 
tory National Park” by Mr. R. Miller. 

26th May, 1967—“Fungi” by Mr. B. 
Fuhrer. 

30th June, 1967—“Embedding speci- 
mens in Plastic Resin” by Mr. I. Morri- 
son. 

28th July, 1967—Movie Films shown 
by Mr. Gurney. 

25th August, 1967—-Members’ Exhibits 
Night and Celebration of 24th Birthday. 

29th September, 1967—‘The Origin 
of Rocks” by Mr. Leigh Winsor. 

27th October, 1967—‘What 
Tree—Where” by Miss P. Carolan. 

24th November, 1967—“The Origin 
and Evolution of Freshwater Mussels” 
by Dr. I. Hiscock. 


Gum 


Excursions: 


Sunday, 26th February, 1967—Werri- 
bee Gorge (Geology and General). 

Sunday, 2nd April, 1967—Fossil Beach, 
Mornington (Fossils). 

Saturday, 27th May, 
Gully (Fungi). 

Sunday, 2nd July, 1967—Serendip 
Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. Research 
Station. 
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1967—Ferntree 


Sunday, 3rd December, 1967—You 


Yangs (General). 


The Werribee Gorge Excursion was 
one of the most successful outings ever 
attempted by the club. Our indefatigable 
president spent a great deal of time plan- 
ning our route, and a record 75 people 
attended the excursion. The whole day 
was spent in the area with picnic lunch 
and tea. 


Publications: 


Our monthly publication The Junior 
Naturalist has completed Volume 3. 
Additional publications produced during 
1967 were: 


The Collection and Preservation of 
Insect Specimens by Dennis Walsh (2nd 
Edition, completely revised and reset). 

Gemstones and Minerals by Paul 
Gahan (2nd Edition, reprint). 

Observation and Collection Record 
Book. Edited by Paul Gahan. 


The Observation and Collection Record 
Book is the largest publication produced 
by the club. It contains introductory 
paragraphs on most natural history topics 
followed by record blanks for the 
reader’s own recording. In all, this bound 
publication comprises 140 pages. 


Nature Show: 


The Club had five exhibits at the Sep- 
tember Nature Show in the Lower Mel- 
bourne Town Hall. These included 


1. Skulls. 

2. Gem cutting. 

3. Live reptiles. 

4. Preparation of Plant Sections (com- 
bined with Microscopical exhibit). 

5. Junior projects. 


Library: 


The F.N.C.V. continues to bring books 
for borrowing to our meetings. 


Subscriptions: 


Because of increased mail charges we 
had to increase subscriptions during the 
year. The new rates are: Junior Mem- 
bership 80 cents per annum. Adult Mem- 
bership $1.20 per annum. 
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Changes in Office Bearers: 


The past year has seen an almost 
complete change and reshuffle of Club 
Office Bearers. We were indeed unfor- 
tunate that Michael Coulthard was un- 
able to continue as Treasurer. In his 


short 14 months in office a complete 
reorganisation of finances was achieved. 
Our Secretary, Janet Fitzgerald also felt 
compelled to retire at the end of the year 
after 23 years in that position. 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


F.N.C.V. General Meeting 
8 January 1968 


About one hundred members attended. 
Mr. E. R. Allan presided. He asked 
members to stand for a minute in silence 
in respect for the memory of Mr. W. 
White, assistant editor, who died recently. 
The president acknowledged a Christmas 
card from Sir Rohan Delacombe. 

It was announced that, because of 
Moomba, the March meeting would be 
on Wednesday, 13th March, when the 
election of the officers for 1968 would 
take place. As nominations had to be in 
two months before this meeting, the last 


day for nominations would be 13th 
January. 
The subject for the evening was 


“Members’ Night”. Mr. J. R. Garnet 
showed colour slides taken on a two- 
months safari to beyond Cooktown. 
These included Black Mountain 1400 ft. 
high with tumbled granitic rocks, the 
black being due to a surface covering of 
manganese and iron oxides. 

Other pictures he showed were the 
burning Wingan Mountain—burning for 
many hundreds of years; also the en- 
trance to the harbour of Cooktown, with 
numerous sandbars; tropical plants such 
as a ficus with a huge buttress base; a 
strangler fig near the Endeavour River; 
bulbous “ants plants”, containing ants 
which live in a network of channels 
made by borers; a water-lily lagoon and 
epiphytic orchids Dendrobium canaliculi 
and a Cymbidium species. 

Miss Pat Carolan showed remarkable 
pictures taken from a light aircraft of 
Carnarvon, Marble Bar, Wittenoom and 
the Gascoyne River from the sandy bed 
of which water is pumped, producing 
$2,600,000 worth of products. Other 
pictures showed well vegetated sand 
ridges; the plateau of Kennedy Range 
with sand dunes on top; stream patterns; 
Mt. Augustus, the valley of the Fortescue 
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River with no vegetation; over the Ham- 
mersley Range and Wittenoom with 
gorges about 800 ft. deep capped by 
red iron ore over bluish asbestos. 

Miss Jean Blackburn showed a picture 
of Sealers’ Cove at Wilson’s Promontory, 
taken from Mt. Ramsay, a tree fern with 
six roots of plants which had germinated 
on top of it, growing to earth. There was 
also a picture of a very large sunray 
starfish at Sealers’ Cove. Another picture 
showed a group of large grass trees and 
younger ones developing on a farm 15 
miles east of Heathcote. A quaint picture 
of a rock like the profile of a witch with 
the sunset behind was taken near Maldon. 

Mr. Eyre Swarbrek explained the pol- 
lination of a tongue orchid Cryptostylis 
subulata as described by Mrs. E. Cole- 
man many years ago and his own ex- 
periments at his home with the small 
tongue orchid Coleptochila and_ ich- 
neumon wasps that located it. Colour 
slides of the orchid, the wasps in the act 
of pollinating it and pollinia adhering 
to the abdomen of the wasps were shown. 
Miss M. Elder showed colour slides of 
Roma Gorge, west of Glen Helen in 
Central Australia, a canyon near Wilpena 
Pound in the Flinders Range and 
Chambers Gorge in each of which ancient 
aboriginal petroglyphs, produced by the 
method of chipping die rock or pecking 
it. Some of these represented circles. 
Miss Jean Woollard showed colour slides 
of Mallacoota—the inlet and entrance, 
the caravan park with trees, the Howe 
Range and Cape Howe in the distance. 
She related the story of the grounding 
of a ship in the 1850’s near Cape Howe 
and the loss of several women and 
children. The men escaped. After this the 
Gabo Island lighthouse was put up. 

Mr. D. Lee showed an ornamental 
“power tool” made by aborigines out of 
bottle glass from telegraph pole insula- 
tors, illustrating good craftsmanship. 
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He related the relative simplicity of 
aboriginal tools to the environment, 
which unlike many North American and 
European situations is relatively warm— 
drought rather than cold being the chief 
Australian problems. 

Australian animals have thinner skins 
than those in North America. The North 
American Indian tool is firmer, either 
for use on an arrow or a lance to 
penetrate skins. In Australia it was not 
necessary to make bone needles as there 
was no need for clothes. He showed a 
North American Indian tool and a pipe, 
also a “tool” to loosen tongues to speak. 
A scraper stone is a simple tool to whittle 
wood. Until the aboriginal artifacts were 
understood, a lot of evidence on the 
making of stone implements in Europe 
was overlooked. Mr. E. Allan showed 
colour slides of petroglyphs from Bijer 
Kerno Station near the Broken Hill area 
and compared them with different kinds 
in the Mootwingee Side. He also showed 
the Snake Cave, paintings and hand 
stencils, so different from the peckings 
of the petroglyphs. 

A pile of sandstone shown was believed 
by the recently appointed ranger, who 
has lived all his life in the area, to be 
a place where aborigines burned desic- 
cated bodies. Pools of clean water were 
shown in the Mootwingee reserve from 
which stock is now excluded. 

Mr. North showed a slide of excep- 
tionally large hailstones, clear around 
the edge and opaque in the centre, which 
fell on Dec. 25th, 1966. Another slide he 
showed was a handsome specimen of 
Correa reflexa (red variety) from five 
miles south of Traralgon. 

Exhibits included the ichneumon wasps 
Lissopimpla semipunctata set in plastic 
by Mr. E. Swarbreck (described above). 
Mr. J. R. Garnet brought silicified wood 
from petrified forests of Queensland near 


Roma which have been exposed by the 
removal of coal for Japan. He also 
showed some very large fossils (including 
an Ammonite) from along the road 
between Hughenden and Muttaburra— 
the scene of a former inland sea which 
was covered with a lava flow which 
weathered away exposing bulges of 
fossiliferous sandstone. 

The secretary announced that Mr. 
Graham Pizzey would give an illustrated 
lecture on “Australian Wild Life” in the 
University High School Assembly Hall 
on March Sth (Tuesday) at 8 p.m. and 
at Ringwood Hall on March 6. He also 
read a letter asking for information on 
how to grow the parasitic fungus that 
destroys flies. 

The secretary said that Graham Pizzey 
had put forward the idea that the greater 
part of Pt. Nepean should be reserved 
for a National Park in honour of Mr. 
Holt. Mr. J. Baines said the matter would 
be for the new Prime Minister and 
Cabinet to decide as it is Commonwealth 
property. 

The secretary announced that he had 
a letter from Mr. Gilbert P. Whitley, to 
whom the Natural History Medallion 
(1966) had been awarded. He said he 
would be pleased to come to Melbourne 
to give a talk when a date was fixed. 

The names of the present office bearers 
were written on a board and nominations 
were called for. So far the nominations 
are us under: 


President, Mr. E. R. Allan; Vice- 
presidents, Mr. T. Sault, Mr. F. L. Jeffs; 
Secretary, Mr. D. Lee; Ass. Secretary, 
Mr. R. Condron; Treasurer, Mr. D. E. 
McInnes; Editor, Mr. G. Ward; Ass. 
Editor; Librarian, Mr. P. Kelly; Ass. 
Librarian, Miss M. J. Lester; Excursion 
Secretary, Miss M. Allender; Council: 
Mr. J. R. Garnet, H. Lewis, A. J. Fairhall, 
B. Fuhrer, I. Morrison. 


Tribute to F. B. (Ben) Tindale 


Every now and again it was my pleasure to visit Mr. Fredric Bendjamin Tindale 
of Yarra Junction. “Ben” was a keen naturalist and specialized in diatoms and 
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foraminifera. He did much work for the Melbourne museum. 

It was with great sorrow that during my last visit I learned that Ben had passed 
away. He died on the 6th July 1967 and was cremated at Springvale crematorium. 
As a keen member of our Microscope group he was unable to attend in later years 
because of the great distance and his eyes were not the best. Ben died in his 77th year. 


KENNETH TROTTER 
(Microscope Society of Victoria) 
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Botany Group Meeting—14th December 


Taai perce rtoeH N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTID- 


Twenty-two members attended, with 2-74 Bourke Street ibourn 
Mr. Bruce Fuhrer in the chair. The Mie pare apcve Exniyrian Steen 
evening took the form of a Members’ 

Night. Mr. Fuhrer displayed dried speci- Phone: 662-1077 

mens of rushes, sedges and grasses, col- 

lected by him over a number of years. salicte ; sete! ot 
PRG gece a ted Gm ee aed Specialist: in Naturalists’ Requisites 
species, the exhibits were inspected by Pins, Forceps, 

members. Butterfly nets, etc., 

Mr. Karl Kleinecke showed colour Microscopes (Beginners’ to 
slides of wildflowers of Wilson’s Pro- Research Models), 


montory, then Mr. Alan Morrison pro- 
jected his of alpine flora, chiefly from 
the Victorian Alps. Mr. Rex Filson with 


Bausch and Lomb (U.S.A.) Micro- 
scopes, 100x case, $14.50. 


his slides contrasted Christmas as cele- Merker (Austria) high quality Field 
brated in Alice Springs, Central Austra- Microscope (20x to 200x) folds into 
lia (wildflowers, camels and all!) and at casé 54 °°* 4° x 24." S2a0 50: 


Mawson, Antarctica (including party 


i . Binoculars, Telescopes, 
caps and festive fare!). (Rex lived at both si ; SeCPe 


these places for some time; his finely Survey Instruments, etc. 

illustrated book, “Lichens and Mosses 

of Mac.Robertson Land”, is a permanent BOOKS 

and scholarly record of his botanical : 

researches there.) On Natural History, 
Mrs. Ercil Webb-Ware showed slides Australia, Art, General. 

of wildflowers and habitats in various 

parts of Victoria. Supper was then en- New and Secondhand. 

joyed by all present. Lists Free. State Requisites. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 12 February—At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra. Com- 
mencing at 8 p.m. 


1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 

2. Correspondence. 

3. Subject for the evening—“Down the Darling”: Miss Helen Aston. 
4 


Election of New Members. 


(a) Ordinary: 
Mr. Ronald E. Healey jnr., 161 Cubitt Street, South Richmond 3121. (Interests— 
Fauna & Nature Surveys and Ornithology.) 
Mr. Douglas J. Western, 141 Rosanna Road, Rosanna 3084. (Interest— 
Mammals. ) 
Mr. Raymond B. Silver, 44 Parkhill Road, Kew 3101. (Interest—Microscopes.) 
Miss Helen M. Gribble, C/o 13 Diamond Street, Preston 3072. (Interest— 
Mammals. ) 
(b) Country: 
Mr. Donald G. Teese, Moores Road, Monbulk, Vic. (Interests—Mammals, 
Entomology, Botany.) 
Mr. Simon Murray, 27 Corio Ave., Frankston 3199. (Interests—Botany and 
Aust. Mammals.) 
Mr. B. M. Nicholson, McEacharn Street, East Bairnsdale 3875. 


5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


Wednesday, 13 March—Broken Hill Excursion. (Note that this meeting is on 
Wednesday.) 


Monday, 8 April—‘“The Realm of Nature” (An ecological study)—Mark Gottsch. 
Monday, 13 May—Natural History Medallion Lecture: Mr. Gilbert Whitley. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Wednesday, 21 February—Microscopical Group meeting. 

Friday, 23 February—Hawthorn Junior F.N.C. meeting in Hawthorn Town Hall at 
8 p.m. 

Friday, 1 March—Preston Junior F.N.C. meeting in the Rechabite Hall, 251 High 
Street, Preston (north from Bell Street), at 8 p.m. 


Monday, 4 March—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. (This group meets in 
Mr. J. Strong’s rooms at Parliament House at 8 p.m.—enter through private 
gate at south end of building.) 


Wednesday, 6 March—Geology Group. 


Thursday, 7 March—Mammal Survey Group. (This group meets in the Library of 
the Fisheries and Wildlife Dept., Flinders Street extension, at 7.45 p.m.) 


Thursday, 14 March—Botany Group Meeting. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 18 February—Cumberland Falls. Coach leaves Batman Ave. at 9.30 a.m. 
Fare $2.00. Bring two meals. 


12-15 April (Easter Excursion)—Bright. Coach leaves from Flinders Street (near 
Clark Rubber) at 9.00 a.m. on Good Friday. Accommodation for coach party 
has been booked at the Oriental Guest House, Bright. Coach returns on Easter 
Monday. Fare plus accommodation approx. $34.00; deposit $10.00, balance to 
be paid by March meeting. Cheques to be made payable to Excursion Trust 
and lodged with Excursion Secretary. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Established 1889 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


Patron: His Excellency Major-General SiR ROHAN DELACOMBE, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


Key Office-Bearers, 1967 


Acting President: 
Mr. E. R. ALLAN 


Vice-Presidents: Mr. A. J. H. FAIRHALL, Mr. T. SAULT 


Immediate Past President: Mr. W. L. WILLIAMS 


flon. Secretary: Mr. D. LEE, 15 Springvale Road, Springvale (546 7724). 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr. D. E. McINNEs, 129 Waverley Road, East Malvern, 3145 
(211 2427) 


Hon. Editor: Mr. G. M. Warp, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg, 3084. 


Hon. Librarian: Mr. P. KELLY, c/o National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, 3141. 


Hon. Excursion Secretary: Miss M. ALLENDER, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfield 3161. 


Hon. Sales Officer: Mr. E. R. ALLAN, c/o National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra. 3141. 


Group Secretaries: 


Botany: Mr. K. KLEINECKE, 8 Oliver Street, Ashburton 3147 (25 2415). 
Geology: Mr. T. SAULT. 

Microscopical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, East Brighton (96 3268). 
Mammal Survey: Mrs. R. FRANKENBERG, 39 Huntingtower Road, Armadale 3143. 


Entomology and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Legislative Council, 
Parliament House. Melbourne, 3002. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V. is open to any person interested in natural 
history. The Victorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the club’s 
reference and lending library is available, and other activities are indicated in 
reports set out in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 


New Rates of Subscriptions for 1968 
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All subscriptions should be made payable to the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, and 
posted to Mr. D. McInnes, 129 Waverly Road, East Malvern 3145. 
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Postponement of Annual Meeting 


Due to the failure of the Accountant to provide a balance sheet for 
auditing in time for the March meeting, the Annual Meeting will now be held 
on Monday, 8 April. 


Members of Council 1967-1968 
President: 


Mr. E. Allen, 9 Mowbray Street, East Hawthorn 3123. 20 4661 


Immediate Past President: 
Mr. W. L. Williams, 19 McCracken Street, Essendon 3040. 337 8433 


Vice-Presidents (2): 

Mr. T. Sault, The Avenue, West Rosebud 3939. 

Mr. F. Jeffs, Salisbury Ave., Blackburn 3930. 89 8461 
Secretary: 

Mr. D. J. Lee, 15 Springvale Road, Springvale 3171. 546 7724 


Assist. Secretary: 
Mr. R. Condron, 96 Shannon Street, Box Hill 3129. 86 8976 (Bus.) 


Treasurer: 
Mr. D. McInnes, 129 Waverley Road, East Malvern 3145. 211 2427 


Assist. Treasurer: 
Mrs. King 


Editor: 
Mr. G. Ward, 54 James Road, Heidelberg 3084. 38 5121 (bus.) 


Assist. Editor: 
Mr. P. Gahan, 4 Cromwell Road, South Yarra 3141. 24 3735 


Librarian: 
Mr. P. Kelly, 260 The Boulevard, East Ivanhoe 3079. 49 5765 


Assist. Librarian: 
Miss M. Lester, 14 Tivoli Place, South Yarra 3141. 26 1967 


Excursion Secretary: 
Miss M. Allender, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfield 3161. 63 7030 (bus.) 


Residual Council (5): 
Mr. B. Fuhrer, 25 Sunhill Avenue, North Ringwood 3134. 87 3405 
Mr. J. Garnet, 23 Camden Street, Pascoe Vale 3044. 35 5552 
Mr. A. Lewis, 27 Tram Road, Doncaster 3108. 848 2244 
Mr. A. Fairhall, 14 Wallen Road, Carnegie 3163. 58 2009 
Miss M. Butchart 


Subscription Secretary: 
Mrs. N. Lewis, 1 Billing Street, Springvale 3171. 546 4649 
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Ostracods from Western District Lakes, Victoria 


Having been asked if ostracods are 
to be found in the Western District 
Lakes of Victoria, one of us (E.D.G.) 
examined the shore of Lake Beeac on 
27th April, 1956. The dark grey sedi- 
ment forming the shore where it is 
nearest the road was found to con- 
tain ostracods, and from the sample 
collected then, the following forms 
have now been identified (K. McK.). 


Length 
Candonocypris sp. 1 .90° mm. 


Ilyocypris cf. australiensis 


Sars 1.10 
Eucypris sp. 2.03 
Cypretta sp. 0.89 
Diacypris sp. 0.93 


In October 1967, the S.W. shore of 
Lake Corangamite was examined by 
E.D.G. where an embayment crosses 
the North Pomborneit Road. On the 
east side of the road, the shore was 
whitish with weed killed by retreat 
of the lake waters. When the weed 
was turned over, it pulled up a thin 
layer of half-dried bottom mud, the 
surface of which was silvery as though 
numerous snails had recently crawled 
across it. Examination of the silvery 
areas showed that they consisted of 
thousands of ostracod carapaces. The 
following forms have been identified 
(McK.). 


Length 
Mytilocypris sp. 3.2) Tm 
Platycypris sp. 1.6 
Diacypris sp. 10) 
“Strandesia’ sp. 0.65 
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By EDMUND D. GILL 
and K. G. McKENZIE 


Other forms not identified added 
to the above make a total ostracod 
fauna of seven species. 


Mytilocypris is large, a poor swim- 
mer, and a crawling form, often as- 
sociated with weed. It has a wide 
tolerance of salinity, being found in 
slightly brackish to highly saline en- 
vironments. Lake Corangamite is a 
lake of surface accumulation. and 
varies greatly in salinity according to 
the level of the water. As its basin is 
very shallow and it is very extensive, 
a small increase in depth means a large 
increase in volume of water. Ilyocypris 
is usually epibenthic but sometimes 
endobenthic, and although not an 
active swimmer, can move efficiently 
for brief periods. Platycypris was first 
recorded from a saline lake in South 
Australia. Diacypris is the most effi- 
cient swimmer of the genera named, 
and also has a wide salinity tolerance. 
“Strandesia” is found in freshwater to 
brackish habitats. 

It should be noted that all these 
ostracods were present during the high 
stand of Lake Corangamite, when the 
waters were at their freshest. It would 
be interesting to trace the variations 
in the ostracod fauna as the lake 
dries up, and so becomes much more 
saline. It is probable that all the many 
and varied lakes of the Western Dis- 
trict have ostracod faunas that would 
repay collection and investigation. 
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Lepidurus 


(The Tadpole Shrimp) 


The Lepidurus or as it is sometimes 
called the Tadpole Shrimp is a very 
rare and extraordinary crustacean. 
Early naturalists Schoeffer and 
Latrielle claim that the body of the 
creature although only about 35 mm. 
in length, is composed of between 
1,780,000 and 2,200,000 parts or 
articulations. 

Crustaceans are a class of the 
Phylum Arthropoda, and are charac- 
terized by the presence of two pairs of 
antennae. Respiration is accomplished 
by means of gills, or directly through 
the body surface. The majority of 
crustaceans are aquatic and a large 
number of the species are found in 
fresh water. 

The Lepidurus belongs to the or- 
der Notostraca, and has from 40 to 
60 pairs of thoracic appendages. The 
body is depressed and covered with a 


vir ere 
ee 
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Lepidurus (Approx. 
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by W. GENERY 


dorsal shield-like carapace, which is 
oval shaped and covers the head and 
thorax. It is rounded anteriorly, and 
has a large concavity at the posterior 
extremity, to allow complete move- 
ment of the thoracic appendages. In 
the centre of the carapace there is a 
slight keel which divides to the right 
and the left. It is under this keel that 
the body of the creature is attached 
to the carapace by a muscle, which 
extends along the cephalic portion, 
which is smaller than the thoracic 
part. 

On each side of the thoracic section 
of the carapace a number of lines may 
be seen running obliquely in an arched 
shape. These are the blood vessels 
according to earlier writers, but 
present-day naturalists discredit this. 
However, I maintain the former state- 
ment is correct, as when the creature 


x4) 
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dies upon its back a large clot of blood 
is formed around these vessels, but 
when it dies upon its ventral surface, 
no blood clot is to be found because 
the blood has diffused through the 
thoracic appendages into the sur- 
rounding water. 

The two eyes are very large and 
compound, and they are to be found 
upon the upper part of the head very 
close to each other. They are of a 
reniform or kidney shape, and ap- 
proach each other at the upper part, 
whilst lower down and between them 
is a small whitish elevation. This is a 
rudimentary eye which is a relic of 
the nauplius stage in the development 
of the creature. 

Looking at the Lepidurus from 
underneath we find at the anterior end 
a small portion of the carapace ex- 
tending across, and forming a plate, 
level with the edges of the carapace. 
Under this plate we see the antennae 
which are very short and consist of 
two articulations. Between the an- 
tennae is the mouth, which is very 
complicated and consists of the fol- 
lowing parts: 


(1) a superior lip, very large and 
projecting downwards and firmly 
attached to the plate described 
above. 

(ii) a pair of mandibles which are 

thick and curved, with a flat edge 

on which are nine or ten strong 
teeth. 


an inferior lip consisting of two 
lobes. 


(ili) 
(iv) two pairs of jaws, the first pair 
made up of two portions which 
are toothed and ciliated; and 
the second pair consisting of 
two portions which are also 
toothed and heavily ciliated, but 
which are surmounted with a 
styliform or bristle-like appen- 
dage. 
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The body of the animal is cylin- 
drical in shape, and consists of about 
thirty articulations joined together in 
a manner which permits a large degree 
of motion. These articulations diminish 
in size as they reach the posterior 
portion, and are studded all over with 
short stout spines. The feet consist of 
about sixty pairs, and extend from 
just below the mouth, downwards 
beyond the carapace. They are very 
complicated and greatly articulated. 

The first pair of feet are shor- 
ter than the others and are rami- 
form. They are composed of a basilar 
part and several appendages. The base 
is divided into three parts. The first 
part has two very long roundish appen- 
dages, which .are made. “up* of 
a large number of small articula- 
tions; one having about sixty and the 
other about fifty, with a short body 
ciliated at its edges. The second joint 
has one similar roundish appendage, 
slightly shorter, and consisting of about 
thirty joints, and is capable of a great 
degree of motion. The third has a 
much shorter appendage divided into 
six joints, and not possessed of any 
motion. At the end of this joint are 
two ciliated portions, one roundish 
and the other oval shaped. These first 
feet are the animal’s principal organs 
of motion, they are often mistaken for 
the antennae. 

The other pairs of feet are branchial! 
and not used for motion. These feet 
are shorter and broader and are of a 
lamellar structure, and gradually be- 
come smaller until finally they become 
rudimentary. As they serve for res- 
piration and not locomotion, their 
structure is somewhat different from 
the first pair; but we can still trace 
a similarity in them all, although they 
are used for different purposes. The 
first part of these branchial feet 
is divided into three joints, one 
with two long finger shaped portions 
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which are strongly dented at the 
edges, and a small one of a similar 
structure terminated by ciliated edges, 
and the plate or sac attached to the 
first joint of the remaining portion. 

The eight succeeding pair of feet 
are much the same as the preceding 
pair, except that the finger shaped 
claws become shorter and _ smaller. 

The eleventh pair of feet (which 
are also the tenth pair of branchial! 
feet), are different from all the others. 
They are called the “Ovarian Feet”, 
and the base is not seen so clearly, 
but we find the same number of finger- 
like claws, and the portions described 
in the other feet; but these parts 
become shorter and broader until two 
have the appearance of circular plates, 
one being slightly larger than the other. 
These are attached together by means 
of a muscle, thus forming a capsule 
which is not transparent like the other 
parts, but filled with small round 
spots; and when these are examined 
closely, they are seen to be eggs. 

This is the reason why the eleventh 
pair of thoracic appendages are some- 
times called the “Ovarian Feet”. 

The remaining branchial feet are 
different in that they consist of one 
joint and the external claw or finger, 
and are more semi-circular, broader 
and shorter. Although consisting of 
the same number of appendages, the 
branchial plate is rounded and broader, 
whilst on the edges, instead of fine 
setae we find about ten plumose setae. 
As these feet succeed each other they 
look more like part of the branchial 
plate, until at last they are merely 
rudimentary. 

The tail consists of one segment 
which is known as the caudal seg- 
ment: it is larger and flatter than any 
of the preceding segments of the body 
which are cylindrical, and has three 
projections at its extremity. Two of 
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these are called the cercopods, and 
each of these consist of four hundred 
and eighty articulations. Between the 
cercopods is a flat appendage called 
the telson, which by either its presence 
or absence, is often used in the iden- 
tification of the animal. 

The Lepidurus which is sometimes 
called the “Apus’’, is found at certain 
times of the year in temporary pools, 
but may suddenly disappear from 
these to be found many miles away 
in a similar pool, owing to the pro- 
bability of water birds transporting 
the eggs. The Lepidurus is never found 
in a pool which as a clay bottom, or 
where the water is alkaline: In calm 
weather it literally swarms around the 
edges upon the surface whilst on a 
windy or stormy day it is not to be 
seen. 

When the weather becomes warm 
or the water becomes alkaline, it can 
be found dead upon the bottom of the 
pool. The life span is about four 
months, and the food consists of small 
entomostraca and detritus which it 
brings to the mouth by the unceasing 
motion of the branchial feet from 
below the mouth. 

I have found the Lepidurus for the 
past four years in a pool near Lake 
Colac. This pool is filled by the over- 
flow from a large dam nearby which 
has a clay bottom, and contains no 
water weeds. I have found no Lepi- 
durus in it in the four years; whilst the 
pool literally swarms with them as 
soon as it is filled up with water. The 
eggs are said to hatch out in about 
three weeks, and as the Lepidurus is 
only alive for about 3 or 4 months, a 
long period of dessication must take 
place until the eggs hatch out the 
following August in the nauplius 
stage. After several ecdyses or changes 
of skin, the Lepidurus reaches the 
adult stage. I have not seen a Lepi- 
durus in the nauplius stage, nor have 
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I seen a male among the several hun- 
dred specimens I have brought home 
and kept under observation. 

As my observations have extended 
over four years, I can only assume 
that the Lepidurus is hermaphroditic; 
even though early writers Koller 
and Retzius state that the male exists 
in the summer brood with its number 
of females, as in the Cladocera. 

In Victoria we have one brood only 
which exists from August until Novem- 
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ber, and only time will tell whether 
owing to an unusual season and early 
rains, this second and summer brood 
with its resultant large number of 
males, is possible—or whether the 


Lepidurus like the “Fairy Shrimp’, is 
able to reproduce its kind for five suc- 
ceeding generations after one congress 
with a male and female. The other 
possibility is that I am correct in 
stating that the Lepidurus is an herma- 
phrodite. 
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Book Review 


The Wattles of the Australian Capital Territory 
by Nancy T. BURBIDGE 


This informative booklet (10” x 8”), which appeared first in 1961, has just 
been re-issued and is available from leading bookstores. There are ten pages of text, 
in which each of the 21 wattles indigenous to the A.C.T. is adequately distinguished. 
Notes on local distribution and features of interest are also provided, and a simplified 
key enables easy identification. Smaller type, but without any loss in clarity, has been 
used for the 1967 edition, and the descriptive text has been completely re-written. 
The same seven plates of line drawings appear again, but they are now supplemented 
by full-page photographs featuring 12 of the species concerned—as in Dr. Burbidge’s 
companion volume, Gum Trees of the A.C.T., reviewed in this journal for June 1964. 
The new acacia book can be confidently recommended to tree and wildflower lovers 
who visit Canberra or the southern tablelands of New South Wales. 

—J. H.W. 


F.N.C.V. Publications Available for Purchase 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield. The 116 species 
known and described and illustrated by line drawings, and there are 30 
photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. This describes 
120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four coloured plates. 
and 31 other illustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK AND A CHECKLIST 
OF ITS VASCULAR FLORA, by J. Ros Garnet. Coloured frontispiece, 23 half- 
tones, one hundred line drawings of plants and a map. Price $1.50. 


Address orders and enquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., National Herbarium,, 
South Yarra, Victoria 3141. Payments should include postage (9c on single copy). 
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Further Descriptions of Victorian Lava Caves 


Plans and descriptions of Victorian 
lava caves have been published by 
Gill (1944), Ollier (1963a, 1963b 
and 1964), Ollier and Brown (1964, 
1965), Rees and Gill (1959) and 
briefly by Skeats and James (1937). 
We are now able to describe the 
remaining lava caves, and add more 
details to some earlier accounts. 


1. INSECT CAVE, MT. HAMILTON 


The main cave and Sausage Cave at 
Mt. Hamilton have been described 
(Ollier, 1963a). Subsequently a new 
cave was discovered in the marked 
depression west-south-west of the 
entrance to the main cave. Because 
of the abundance of insect life, 
especially blowflies, the cave has been 
named Insect Cave. Its location rela- 
tive to the other Mt. Hamilton Caves 
is shown in Figure 1, and a more 
detailed survey is shown in Figure 2. 

The cave has a steep entrance climb, 
but for the most part is a simple tun- 
nel, with flat floor and somewhat ir- 
regular lava walls and roof. The roof 
comes down in two places, neces- 
sitating crawling, and so the cave is 
divided into chambers, in the manner 
of Sausage Cave. At the downslope 
end, the cave opens out into a chamber 
24 feet wide and with a height of ten 
feet. A bench of ropy lava occupies 
one side. The cave then narrows, and 
the roof slopes down to meet the floor. 

Insect Cave runs downslope from 
the Mt. Hamilton crater in the same 


manner as the adjoining caves, but the 
* Earth Science Department, University of 
Papua and New Guinea. . 
+ Department of Geclogy, University of Mel- 
bourne. 
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By C. D. OLLIER* and 
E. B. Joycey 


elevation (Figure 1) shows that it is 
some 20 feet deeper than the main 
cave, and at a depth of 39 feet below 
the edge of the depression. 

Victorian lava caves in general have 
little alluvial fill, but this cave is an 
exception. The floor is covered by 
alluvium, with a small-scale braided 
stream pattern in places. The depres- 
sion around the entrance acts as a 
funnel for soil and rainwater. The 
cave is most notable for its insect life, 
which in summer at least is prolific. 


2. SHALLOW CAVE, BYADUK 


A new cave has been found at 
Byaduk, between Harman Cave and 
Bridge Cave, as shown in Figure 3. 
As this cave is nowhere more than 
three feet below the surface it is named 
Shallow Cave. 

This is the only lava cave so far 
known which underlies the most sur- 
ficial flow unit (Plate 1), for most 
caves are about 15 or 20 feet below 
the lava surface. The cave is of a very 
simple shape, as shown in Figure 4. 
The roof is lined with lava stalactites, 
and there are many small lava stalag- 
mites on the floor. Lava stalagmites 
are very rare in Victorian lava caves 
and their presence in Shallow Cave 
may result from more rapid cooling 
than usual, due to the nearness of the 
surface. 


3. PANMURE CAVE 


Panmure Cave has been described | 
by Gill (1944) who also presented | 
a rough plan. A more complete survey | 
is presented here (Figure 5). The | 


description by Gill is substantially 
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correct, but the fork in the cave is 
not as symmetrical as in his sketch, 
and the two branches are not so paral- 
lel as to suggest joint control. One 
passage has a small cross section and 
is mostly intact; the other is larger and 
has suffered some rock-fall. 

A point of interest is that according 
to the Colac 1 : 250,000 Geological 
Map the cave is probably in the lava 
flow dated by the potassium-argon 
method as 0:57 + 0-03 million years 
(GA 1064, GA 1172, in McDougall, 
Allsopp and Chamalaun, 1966). 

Rees and Gill (1959) considered 
that both Panmure and Parwan caves 
were of probable Upper Pliocene age. 
No specific date can be assigned to 
the Parwan Cave, but the general 
order of potassium-argon dates from 
the Parwan area is 24 million years, 
so the Parwan Cave is almost certainly 
very much older than the Panmure 
Cave. 


4. THE PORNDON CAVES 


The caves of Mt. Porndon occur in 
a basalt disc surrounding and under- 
lying the scoria cones, and have been 
described by Skeats and James (1937), 
who show the cave locations, but do 
not present cave surveys. There are 
two caves, which have been named 
Arch Cave (for the entrance arch 
made by collapse of part of the roof) 
and Rubbish Cave (for the obvious 
reason). 


Porndon Arch Cave 

This is one of the simplest of all 
lava caves. Almost straight and per- 
fectly tunnel-shaped for most of its 
length, it has an intact lining on much 
of its walls, a flat lava floor, and 
benches along parts of the wall-floor 
junction (Figure 6). 

Skeats and James believed that 
polygonal jointing of the basalt flow 
could be seen in cross-section in the 


Fic. 1. Plan and pictorial elevation of the Mt. Hamilton lava caves, showing the depression and 
Insect Cave. (after Ollier, 1963a) 
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cave-roof. This may be true perhaps 
in a small area near the entrance, but 
most of the polygonal cracks seen in 
the cave are in the lining, behind 
which is normal layered lava (see 
Ollier, 1965) which does not have 
the closely spaced polygonal joints 
typical of dense and uniform basalt. 


Porndon Rubbish Cave 


Lava caves were originally conduits 
within “solid” lava through which 
more liquid lava flowed, and in some 
instances the contents have done little 
more than pull away from the roof 
of the tube they were filling. This is 
demonstrated to perfection at Porndon 
Rubbish Cave. At the entrance the 
floor is slightly convex and cracked, 
but 18 feet below the roof. Within the 
cave the roof and floor converge, and 
gradually the floor’s curvature comes 
to match that of the roof, until they 
meet at a common boundary, which 
is the edge of the original lava conduit. 
This is shown in Figure 7. 

The entrance to Porndon Rubbish 
Cave is a collapse into the cave where 
it was at its maximum height. A cone 
of rock debris now runs from the sur- 
face to the cave floor, but is almost 
completely covered with rubbish. 
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PuatE 1. Entrance to Shallow 
Cave, Byaduck. 


Photo: Authors 


Ail surveys were made with prisma- 
tic compass, reinforced linen tape, and 
Abney level. Our thanks are due to 
the owners of the properties on which 
the caves are found. 
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Fic. 2. Plan and sections of Insect Cave, Mt. Hamilton. 
Survey by C. D. Ollier and E. B. Joyce. (c—to main cave entrance) 
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Fic. 3. Location of ShallowCave, Byaduk. 
(H—Harman Caves, S—Shallow Cave, B—Bridge Cave) (after Ollier and Brown, 1964) 
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Fic. 5. Plan and sections of Panmure Cave, Panmure. FRI 
Survey by C. D. Ollier and M. C. Brown. 
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Fic. 6. Plan and sections of Porndon Arch Cave, Mt. Porndon. 
Survey by C. D. Ollier and M. C. Brown. 
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Fic. 7. Plan and sections of Porndon Rubbish Cave, Mt. Porndon. 
Survey by C. D. Ollier and M. C. Brown. 
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Mammal Survey Group 
MAMMALS OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


In addition to the surveys being undertaken further afield, the Mammal 
Survey Group is commencing a survey of the mammals of the Metropolitan 
area. This will be based largely on locality records for mammals in the Mel- 
bourne suburbs, with attention being directed initially at the two possums 
common in Melbourne, the ringtail Pseudocheirus lanuginosus and the brushtail 
Trichosurus vulpecula. 


The group therefore requests all F.N.C.V. members to help. Reports of | 
sighting of either of these possums (or any other non-domestic mammal) | 
would be greatly appreciated in expanding our records. All data will be plotted 
on a map of the Melbourne area. Specific details of localities are needed, so 
that they can be pin-pointed in a street directory, with details of date, time 
of day and surroundings. 


Information should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mammal Survey Group, 
39 Huntingtower Road, Armadale 3143. 


CAMERAS ano 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHER 


EXAKTA, PENTAX, PRAKTICA 
CONTAREX, BESSAMATIC .. . 


All the famous brands 


Telephoto, Wide Angle Lenses 
Close-up Equipment 


HERBERT SMALL’S 


259 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
(Opposite Hotel Australia) 


HERBERT SMALL’S — AT YOUR SERVICE FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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close to nature 


by G. M. WarpD 


How many of us realize just how close we are to nature; and with what little 


effort it can be studied? 


From the fluttering moth at a lighted window, to the spiders in the darkest corner 
of our garden shed; the wonders of the natural world are numerous—to the careful 


and patient observer! 


This is a series in which a look is taken at some of these creatures which 
make up this “world in the garden’. The aim is not to provide a completely 
scientific treatise on each subject; but rather to provide enough general detail to 
stimulate an interest in the things around us. 

If the series encourages us not only to look; but to see something in what we are 
looking at, then it will have served its purpose. 


The past months of dry weather in 
Melbourne, whilst having drastic 
effects on the plants and feathered 
visitors of the gardens, has apparently 
had little or no effect on the spider 
community. 

In my own garden, and there must 
be many such, it is frustrating enough 
having to bucket water in and around 
shrubbery at twilight, without having 
to unwind ones-self from _ clinging 
spider webs. Initially, I cursed these 
webs; my irritability no doubt being 
due to the hot weather. However, 
eventually I decided that it was far 
easier to sit and look at these spiders 
rather than cart water—hence their 
appearance in these columns. 

The group of spiders illustrated all! 
belong to the orb-weaving family 
(Argiopidae), but one or two show 
different habits with regard to the 
symmetry of the orb of web, and to 
the manner in which they shelter 
during daylight hours. 

One genus, Araneus, (Figs. 1, 2) 
shows a remarkable variation in colour 
and dorsal pattern. Fig. 1 shows the 
more common form involving brown, 
russet, and white colours; while 
Fig. 2 shows a black form. The latter, 
rather significantly I thought, rested 
on the branch of a shrub (Leptosper- 
mum flavescuns) which was suffering 
from black sooty mould. The camou- 
flage was perfect. 

These two members of the family 
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both constructed their webs during 
darkness, and removed all but the 
main construction support between 
shrubs before dawn.* 

The Leaf-curling Spider (Fig. 3) 
(Phonognatha wagneri) is of course 
well known to most readers. It does not 
however always use curled leaves for 
the daytime retreat. I have seen empty 
snail shells, inverted portions of empty 
eggshells, and even the plastic cover 
strips from adhesive finger bandages, 
neatly curled into a _ completely 
weatherproof tube. This species is one 
that does not spin a symmetrical orb, 
and always attaches the retreat towards 
the top of the web. The eggs are also 
deposited within the leaf. 

The other illustrations (Figs. 4, 5) 
are of the Magnificent Spider, which 
does not weave an orb at all; and the 
Enamelled-back Spider which spins 
an orb with a stabilamentumy above 
and below the hub. This species has a 
permanent web and stays at the hub 
during daylight, with a pair of legs 
held together in each direction to form 
a diagonal cross. 

The former has a rather crude 
structure of web, from which are 
hung elongate silken cocoons con- 
taining some hundreds of eggs. Her 
prey is caught by dangling a slender 


* A report of the construction and removal of 


the web by A. transmarinus may be read in the 
Vict. Nat. Vol. 80, p. 371. 

+ This is a ribbon-like band of web between 
pairs of radiating spokes of the orb. 
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thread of silk with a sticky globule 
at the lower end. This line is flung 
towards the prey, and the globule 
provides sufficient weight to carry the 
thread and to coil it around the victim. 
The predominant colour of this species 
is a creamy lemon with faint brown 
markings on the dorsal surface. Two 


Fic. 1. (Nat. Size) 


{ 


Fic. 2. (Natural Size) 


tubercles are also apparent on the 
upper surface. 

So when next you are feeling 
despondent and fed up with nightly 
watering, take a torch and explore the 
gaps between shrubs. I am sure you 
will be rewarded by seeing the actions 
of these spiders of the garden. 


Fic. 3. (Nat. Size) 


(Note: Due to the flashlighting, the blackness 
of this spider is not apparent.) 
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Illustrations by Author 


In the Vict. Nat. for 
November 1967, men- 
tion was made in these 
pages of the similarity 
of Eristalis tenax and 
the Hive bee. Since then 
I have photographed 
E. tenax, and it appears 
at the left. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


News of Former Editor 


Mr. J. R. (Dick) Hudson, the former editor of the Victorian Naturalist, is for 
three months assisting with work on bovine diseases, similar to those he was con- 
nected with at Parkville in Melbourne. He also holds tutorials with final year students 
of the Veterinary Faculty of the University of East Africa on two afternoons per 


week. 


He is there for three months, and is taking advantage of this to enjoy bird 
watching and helping to net and band Yellow Wagtails, which migrate to Europe to 
breed. Banding started two years ago, and one banded bird has been found in Russia. 

Plantations of Eucalypts apparently surround the University. 

Our best wishes are extended to both “Dick”, and Mrs. Hudson who remained 


at home in England. 
Mr. Hudson’s address is— 


C/- East Africa Veterinary Research Organization, 


Muguga. 
P.O. Kabete, Kenya. 


New Position in Office Bearers 
The position of Subscription Secretary has been created, and subscriptions may 


now be paid and sent to— 


Mrs. N. E. Lewis, 
1 Billing Street, 
Springvale 3171. Phone 546 4649. 


General Meeting—12 February 


With approximately 150 members 
present, the President, Mr. E. R. Allan, 
welcomed everybody including a special 
welcome to Mr. Cliff Beauglehole and 
Miss J. Galbraith. 

At the January meeting, Council had 
approved the minutes of both the extra- 
ordinary and general meetings for 
January, and on a motion from Mr. 
Swaby, these were taken as read by the 
meeting. 

At this point the President introduced 
Miss Helen Aston, the guest speaker for 
the evening, who had prepared a most 
interesting natural history travelogue of 
a trip, “Down the Darling’, which she 
and two companions had done in 1966. 

They covered just over 2,000 miles in 
three weeks, and travelled between 300 
and 80 miles each day, working on the 
well-tried system of our bushmen of 
“camping at the best water-hole after 
lunch”. 

The trip started from Mildura and 
carried on through Pooncarie, Menindee 
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lakes, across to Broken Hill and the old 
town of Silverton, back to Mootwingee, 
and via a back route to Kayrunnera and 
White Cliffs. 

From here the route went south to 
Wilcannia, and followed the Darling 
River to Bourke. The last part of the 
official trip brought the party back to 
Cobar. 

Two of the members of the trio were 
keen bird observers, and the third mem- 
ber, although a layman, kept a most 
comprehensive set of notes (even though 


Choughs was entered as “Chuffs”, and 
other understandable mis-spellings oc-— 
curred. Encounters with beer bottles were | 


even noted). 

One hundred and twenty-five species of 
birds were listed for the trip, including 
the Chestnut-breasted Quail Thrush, 


whose known range was extended by > 


some 100 miles further south. 

The dry conditions apparently ac- 
counted for the lack of any Budgerygahs 
in the area, and likewise the Chats. 
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Miss Aston then commented on a 
series of slides, beginning with some 
examples of the River Red Gums along 
the banks of the Darling, which showed 
the exposed root systems due to the 
washing away of the soil. Another tree 
showed the scar where bark had been 
removed by an Australian of the past, 
perhaps to make a “cooliman” or similar 
article. 

Other slides showed the conditions 
brought about by the particularly dry 
conditions, where sparse specimens of 
Casuarina trees exhibited the only 
glimpse of greenery. Birds seen here in- 
cluded Zebra Finches, Major Mitchell 
Cockatoos, and Little Corellas. 

The lakes around Menindee were lar- 
gely dry, but Lake Weatherall had water 
in it. Around this area, about 20 Corellas 
and 100 Pelicans were seen, together 
with Native Hens, Tree Martins, Wood 
Swallows and Emus (plus an excellent 
slide of a footprint of one in the bed of 
Lake Menindee). 

At Broken Hill and Silverton, the 
Wedgebill and Chestnut-crowned Babbler 
were identified; and the difference in 
river systems was apparent, in that the 
Silverton River (dry) and others of the 
area had sandy beds with trees growing 
in them, and were subject to flash floods; 
while the Darling has deeper banks and 
is slow to flood. Mulga Parrots and 


Striped Honeyeaters were seen near 
Silverton. 
Near Mootwingee, aboriginal rock 


chipping and examples of hand stencils 
may be seen, and some excellent slides 
were shown of these, taken in a wind- 
worn cutting called “Snake Cave’. There 
is no authorative story of these works, 
but they include representations of men, 
lizards, kangaroo and emu. Near here 
were seen the Yellow-throated Miner, 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, Red-tailed 
and Chestnut-tailed Thornbills (in same 
tree), Rufous Whistler, Wedge-tailed 
Eagle, and Apostle Birds. Among the 
botanical specimens appeared species of 
the Callitrus, Acacia continua, Eremo- 
Phila duttonii, and 

The next section was across the white 
gibber country towards White Cliffs, but 
unfortunately no Gibber Birds were seen. 
However, the Tobacco bushes in flower 
attracted the Spiny-cheeked and Yellow- 
throated Honeyeaters, and also the Blue 
and White Wren, and White-breasted 
Wood Swallow were observed. 

In the opal country of White Cliffs, so- 
named because of the heaped-up tailings 
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from the mines, the surrounding area is 
largely gibber country; but after rain, 
growth is fairly rapid. The people live 
in dug-outs which provide coolness 
during the heat of the day, and are warm 
enough for the cool nights. The Kestrel 
and Red-backed Kingfisher were identi- 
fied here. 

From here, the trio went back to the 
Darling and camped about 17 miles from 
Wilcannia, where Grey  Butcher-birds, 
Red-tailed Black Cockatoos, and Brown 
Treecreepers were evident. The empty 
pupal cases of a _ species of moth, 
protruding from the ground surface, 
were also quite common here. 

Towards Bourke, a change came over 
the whole area. Rain had fallen, and 
with it came a bloom of green over the 
whole landscape together with a _blos- 
soming of shrubs. Among the birds was 
one Spotted Bower-bird, the Rufous Song- 
lark, the Red-capped Robin, and the 
Hooded Robin. 

The trapdoor spider (with the lid to the 
hole) was common here; and the Bearded 
Dragon was also seen. 

Nearing the final leg of the trip, and to 
the north of Cobar, the party’s first 
sighting was made of the Chestnut- 
breasted Quail Thrush. Work is being 
done at the moment to establish whether 
there is an overlapping or not of the 
Chestnut-breasted and Cinnamon Quail 
Thrush. Also observed here was_ the 
Grey-crowned Babbler, Crested Bellbird, 
White-winged Triller, and Spotted and 
Owlet Nightjars. 

This was the exciting finish to what 
must have been a most memorable trip 
and what was certainly a most interesting 
evening; and due thanks were given both 
by the President and the members present. 

Correspondence was received from a 
member who commented upon the num- 
bers of Brushtail and Ringtail Possums 
to be seen in the Toorak to Burwood 
areas. He also mentioned the rabbit and 
its adaptability to conditions, and quoted 
the instance of having seen a rabbit 
during a drought period, dive underwater 
to retrieve “greens” from beneath the 
surface. 

Mr. Dewar Goode also wrote of the 
desirability of the forming of a North- 
east F.N.C. with surrounding branches 
such as the Buckland Valley and Ovens 
Valley. He also stressed the need for a 
National Park in the area bounded by 
Wangaratta, Benalla, Beechworth and 
Harrietville. The suggestion was made 
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that the F.N.C.V. members meet repre- 
sentatives of the area mentioned, during 
the April excursion to Bright. 

In General Business, Mr. Woollard sug- 
gested that Council investigate the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a more efficient 
public address system for use at general 
meetings. 

The exhibits on display included the 
stuffed specimens for comparison of the 
Buff-tailed and Yellow-tailed Thornbill, 
kindly loaned by the National Museum 
and brought by Mr. E. R. Allan; a speci- 
men of both the common hive-been and 
the introduced Drone-fly (Eristalis tenax) 
to show their similarity in appearance. 
(Some controvery occurred at a recent 
meeting as to whether in fact the two 
were similar, and the exhibit was to help 
members reach their own conclusion.) 

Mr. Swaby suggested that exhibits were 
not prepared sufficiently to enable new 
members to identify or gain knowledge 
of a specimen, and he illustrated his 
point with very well labelled exhibits of 
Ballediera longiflora, Treghemopany sam- 
buafolius, Solanum aviculare, Dianalla 
tasmanica, and Callocephalus brownii. 

A beautifully cleaned skeleton of the 
Shingle-back or Stumpy-tailed Lizard, 
prepared by Jenny Forse, showed each 
feature most clearly. 

Mr. Curlis gave concise details of his 
method of striking the seeds of Sturt’s 
Desert Pea. He has had a great measure 
of success with the method, and it is 
hoped that details will be published in 
the Victorian Naturalist. 

New members, whose names appeared 
in the Naturalist, were duly elected. 


Geology Report—7th February 


Thirty members and visitors attended 
with Mr. Davidson occupying the Chair. 
The subject for the evening was “Holiday 
Reminiscences”. Members gave accounts 
of their activities over the holiday period, 
and slides were shown of interesting 
localities visited. Contributors of slides 
were— 


Mrs. Costermans—Views of the Tower 
Hill Caldera and the Tuff beds around 
its perimeter, and also craters and scoria 
cones within the caldera. 


Mr. Taylor—View from the air of 
lateral folding of strata on the border 
of Pakistan and Afghanistan; views of 
the Tasman Glacier at Mt. Cook, N.Z.; 
and a slide of an unusual granite forma- 
tion near Cooktown, Qld. 
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Mr. Sault—Slides of Tower Hill, 
Crater at Blue Lake, Mt. Gambier, and 
a Basalt Quarry at Portland, a little more 
than a chain from the ocean, and 95 ft 
below sea level. Historic buildings in 
Portland, built of local stone, were also 
shown. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. Davidson—Microline (var. Ama- 
zonite), Orthoclase Crystal, Philip Is.; 
Soda Orthoclase, Mt. Anakie; Anortho- 
clase, Mt. Franklin, Daylesford; Ortho- 
clase Crystals, Flinders Is.; Green Feld- 
spar, Amazonstone, Broken Hill. 


Mr. Francis—Common Opal, Yinnar; 
Crinoidal Limestone, Toongabbie; Fossil 
Leaves and Insect (Lower Cret.), Koon- 
warra. 

Mr.  Bairstowe—Malachite, Kaolin, 
Talc, Ilmenite, Sulphur, Sinai UAR; 
Barytes and Copper, Mycanos Is. Greece; 
Marble pebbles, Paros Is., Greece; Emery, 
Naxos Js., Greece; Meerschaum, Eskisehir 
Turkey; Turquoise, Nishapur Iran; 
Alabaster, Egypt. 

Mr. Sault—Slide of Micro-fossils under 
Microscope, Fossil beach, Mornington. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


72-74 Bourke Street, Melbourne 


(6 Doors above Exhibition Street) 


Phone: 662-1077 


Specialists in Naturalists’ Requisites 
Pins, Forceps, 
Butterfly nets, etc., 


Microscopes (Beginners’ to 
Research Models) , 


Bausch and Lomb (U.S.A.) 
scopes, 100x case, $14.50. 


Merker (Austria) high quality Field 
Microscope (20x to 200x) folds into 
case 53" x 4% x22") $27.50) 


Binoculars, Telescopes 
/ 


Micro- 


Survey Instruments, etc. 


BOQCKS 
On Natural History, 
Australia, Art, General. 


New and Secondhand. 
Lists Free. State Requisites. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY O FCOMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Wednesday, 13: March—At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra, com- 
mencing at 8 p.m. 


1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 

2. Correspondence. 

3. Subject for the evening—‘Broken Hill Excursion”. 
4 


Election of New Members. 


(a) Ordinary: 

Dr. G. J. Bishop, 45 Dendy Street, Brighton 3168. 

Mr. R. G. Edwards, 6 Miller Crescent, Mt. Waverley 3149. 

Miss N. G. Taylor, Flat 4, Erna Court, 181 Riversdale Road, Hawthorn 3122. 

Joint: Mr. C. H. and Mrs. N. Campbell, 354 Burke Road, Glen Iris 3146. 
(Interest—Birds). 

Miss A. and Mr. S. Richards, 8 Miller Street, Sandringham 3191. (Interest— 

Marine Biology). 


(b) Country: 
Mr. D. Reeves, Riddells Creek 3431. 
Mr. A. B. Peisley, Genoa 3888, via Orbost, Vic. (Interests—Botany, Shrubs, 
Trees, Orchids). 
Joint: Mr. G. and Mrs. M. Douglas, ‘‘Knotanoll’’, Riddells Creek 3431. 
(Interest—Mammal Survey Group). 


5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


Monday, 8 April—Annual Meeting at 8.00 p.m. 
Subject for the Evening—“The Realm of Nature” (an ecological study)—Mark 


Gottsch. 
GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 
Thursday, 14 March—Botany Group. 
Wednesday, 20 March—Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 29 March—Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 


_Monday, 1 April—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. This group meet in 
Mr. Strong’s rooms at Parliament House at 8 p.m. Enter through private 
entrance at south end of house. 


Wednesday, 3 April—Geology Group. 


Friday, 5 April-——Junior meeting at Rechabite Hall, 251 High Street, Preston (north 
from Bell Street) at 8 p.m. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 17 March—Riddell district. Leaders: Mr. Douglas and Mr. Reeves. The 
coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. Fare $1.50. Bring two meals. 


12-15 April (Easter Excursion)—Bright. Coach leaves from Flinders Street (near 
Clark Rubber) at 9.00 a.m. on Good Friday. Accommodation for coach party 
has been booked at the Oriental Guest House, Bright. Coach returns on Easter 
Monday. Fare plus accommodation approx. $34.00; deposit $10.00, balance to 
be paid by March meeting. Cheques to be made payable to Excursion Trust 
and lodged with Excursion Secretary. Bring a picnic lunch on Good Friday. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Established 1889 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 
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Y.arra, 3141. 
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Yarra, 3141. 


Subscription Secretary: Mrs. N. E. Lewis, 1 Billing Street, Springvale 3171. 
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Group Secretaries: 


Botany: Mr. K. KLEINECKE, 8 Oliver Street, Ashburton 3147 (25 2415). 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V. is open to any person interested in natural 
history. The Victorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the cluh’s 
reference and lending library is available, and other activities are indicated in 
reports set out in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 
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This photograph of the Banded Plover’s ‘“‘nest’? and eggs was taken by the editor during 
a trip to Wyperfeld National Park in September of 1967. The nesting site was in the centre 
of a wind-blown saucer shaped sand dune near Black Flat. The effect of a passing shower of 
rain may be seen from the spattering of the grains of sand. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 
before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 
to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Swallows and Contemporary Buildings 


From Mr. A. E. Brookes come 
these observations of last year. It will 
be interesting to see if they are re- 
peated this year. 


Last year, Welcome Swallows in the 
Greensborough-Macleod area, to be 
counted by the thousand, discovered that 
the newer type of L.T.C. school buildings 
provided excellent roosting places when 
they were gathering ready to migrate. 

Towards the end of April the Swallows 
began to appear in large numbers each 
evening at dusk. At one moment there 
would not be a bird to be seen, but 
within five minutes the sky would be full 
of these birds in rapid flight while many 
others would already be settling on their 
perching places. For example, on April 
26, at 5.25 p.m. there were no Swallows 
to be seen, but at 5.30 p.m. they were 
arriving in large numbers. 

It was on the long horizontal ledges 
above the windows, which are sheltered 
by the eaves, that the Swallows settled 
for the night. Some of the estimates of 
the total number were as high as 5,000. 
It was, in fact, difficult to make an ac- 
curate account as many birds could 
have been seen only by climbing on the 
roof and this would have been rather 
hazardous at night. However, there could 
not have been less than 1,000 and the 
total was probably nearer to 2,000. 

On May 9 the Swallows appeared as 
usual, their numbers apparently having 
been increased evening by evening. On 
May 10 at the expected time there was 
a strange silence and not a single Swal- 
low appeared, nor have they appeared at 
any time since then. 

The gathering and disappearance of the 
Swallows was a wonderful sight for na- 
ture lovers, but the cleaning staff could 
hardly be expected to echo the same 
enthusiasm. In fact, the Swallows pre- 
sented a considerable problem for the 
authorities responsible for the buildings, 
but it is to the credit of the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department that they 
vetoed, on the grounds of cruelty, the 
use of certain methods which were sug- 
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gested to discourage the Swallows. 

At one school the ledges where the 
Swallows roosted were altered at con- 
siderable expense to make the slope too 
steep for the birds, but they only moved 
to another school and so far they have 
had the last say. 

It seems probable that the Swallows 
have been gathering each year in the 
same area for a very long time and it is 
interesting to speculate where they roos- 
ted before there were any suitable build- 
ings available. 


While the Billy Boiled 


From Mr. W. Perry of Eaglehawk, 
near Bendigo in Victoria, come these 
accounts of small, but none-the-less 
interesting events, occurring all the 
while if we only take the time to look. 


The last Friday of August was windy 
and cold. For some hours my wife and I 
had been exploring a Whipstick gully 
where we had found a fine stand of 
Whipstick Leper Acacia (A. ausfeldii). 
On the journey home we halted near 
Flagstaff Hill to boil the billy. 

Here, the gravelled road, edged with 
red clay, winds like a narrow ribbon 
through the dense mallee scrub. In a 
deep eroded roadside depression we lit 
the fire, sat with our backs to the sun 
and waited while the billy boiled. 

At first, except for the crackling fire, 
there was silence. Soon the calls of 
Crested Bell-birds (Oreoica gutturalis), 
some near and some afar, drifted through 
the bush. It was difficult to pin-point their 
location but the variation in the pitch 
of their songs indicated that a number 
of birds were about. 

There was movement among the 
Broom Honey-myrtles (Melaleuca un- 
cinata) and Green Mallees (Eucalyptus 
viridis) in front of us as a pair of White- 
eared Honeyeaters (Meliphaga leucotis) 
revealed themselves, calling as_ they 
quickly disappeared in the undergrowth. 
A small party of Spotted Pardalotes 
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(Pardalotus punctatus) silently busy, 
searched for food in the foliage of a 
Green Mallee. These small but beautiful 
birds appeared entirely fearless or per- 
haps were so deeply engrossed in feeding 
that we remained unnoticed. 

Steam puffed from under the billy lid 
and the fire hissed as boiling water 
quenched hot ashes. Disturbing the 
serenity for a moment, I made the tea, 
filled the cups and resumed my Buddha- 
like posture. 

Glancing downwards, my wife noticed 
Grub. Let me explain—Grub was a 
looper caterpillar of unknown species 
travelling across the depression by a 
most complicated mode of locomotion. 
This looper, little more than one inch 
long, was grey—almost a replica of small 
pieces of dry sticks on the ground. Had 
he kept still, his presence would have 
remained undetected. Grub, however, 
was on the move. He appeared to grasp 
the ground with his front legs, then 
curved his back upwards until he looked 
like an expansion bend in a steam pipe. 
In this position, the hind end of the 
body was close to the front, when the 
rear claspers gripped the earth. Then the 
front legs loosened their grip, and the 
body straightened out, pushing the head 
forward. Each contortion moved _ the 
caterpillar about half an inch, and as the 
depression was approximately two feet 
wide, Grub bent double some fifty times 
before reaching the other side. 

On the ground near my hand, a small 
blob moved slowly along and I care- 
fully captured this tiny animal in a glass 
tube. I identified it as an immature male 
Mallee Mouse-spider (Missulena occa- 
toria), one of our most colourful spiders 
with bright red cephalothorax and steel- 
blue abdomen. This little spider was 
lacking half one one back leg. 

Scattered on the red clay, thin pieces 
of slate, some brown, yellow or grey, and 
of various shapes and sizes formed a 
crude mosaic. From beneath one small 
piece roughly an inch square, something 
small and black emerged and withdrew 
several times. On shifting the stone, a 
small depression lined with silk was 
revealed, inhabited by a black spider no 
more than one eighth of an inch in length. 
The abdomen was decorated with tiny 
white spots and I thought this spider may 
have been a species of Storena. 

Grub, now on the far side of the de- 
pression, was having trouble attempting 
to climb a twelve inch perpendicular 
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cliff. Standing erect, his head swayed 
back and forth and from side to side 
as though he was searching for a firm 
foot-hold, but without success. Moving 
along the foot of the cliff, he made con- 
tact with a thin stick leaning against this 
wall of clay and quickly looped upwards. 
The stick barely reached the top and 
again the caterpillar reared himself, 
weaving his head about, probing for a 
firm grip. He failed and suddenly crashed 
to the bottom. Without hesitation he 
climbed up the stick again, and this time 
gained the top. Soon Grub was indiscern- 
able among the litter of dry leaves and 
sticks. 

The sinking sun lengthened the sha- 
dows, and the wind, channelled along 
the road by continuous walls of scrub, 
was cold. We prepared to leave, pausing 
for a moment to admire the Golden 
Wattles in a nearby gully, their blooms 
still aglow in the waning light. 

We packed the black billy in the boot, 
and started homeward. 


Lysterfield Reservoir 


Mr. Victor Jacobs continues with 
his second trip to this area... . 


Not having circled the dam on my 
first visit (Vict. Nat. 85, p. 48), I ap- 
proached it two weeks later, this time 
from the north end. It was not the best 
of days, with an overcast sky, strong 
north-west wind, and frequent showers. 
The environs of the lake were squelchy, 
and the River Red Gums in this zone 
were unhappy looking specimens. The 
higher, drier belt of Mahogany Gums 
looked as if they had more of a future. 
Here there was much white heath and on 
the firebreak, young plants of Drosera 
auriculata were plentiful. Gorse was in 
flower, as was the Prickly Moses Wattle. 
In this leafy area we noted Grey Fantails, 
Brown Thornbills, some Yellow Robins, 
and a flock of Crimson Rosellas. 

We approached the lake to find a bull- 
dozed area being colonized by Spanish 
Heath, some plants of which were four 
feet high. Spent shotgun cartridges and 
dog’s faeces indicated that the birds were 
not safe even here. As we came into this 
open area, a Black Swan, ten Coots, and 
a Crested Grebe made for open water. 
Later, a Swamp Hen flew towards the 
shore, its orange beak distinctive. 

We squelched away from the water- 
side, and in the thick Melaleuca scrub 
lost our way once or twice, before gaining 
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a fairly dry track which led to the road 
at the eastern side. Here on the track was 
a number of shallow pools, each with 
its complement of tadpoles. The tad- 
poles were quite small, but then so were 


the pools, and I was reminded of a 
similar set of circumstances in North 
Africa. 


This was in the paved courtyard of the 
captured Italian barracks at Benghazi 
which the R.A.F. had occupied when 
the Axis forces had finally been cleared 
from the area in late 1942. The pool was 
most likely formed because of a blocked 
drain and the frogs took advantage of 
this to lay their eggs. I watched the 
developing tadpoles with some interest, 
especially when the hot spring sun caused 
the pool to shrink and they had only 
grown one pair of legs. By the time that 
the youngsters’ four legs had grown, the 
water had diminished so that the animal 
life was a shimmering mass of black 
with no clear water visible. Two days 
later after duty we paid our usual call 
to find a pile of dead tadpoles. The sun 
had evaporated the water, and the tad- 
poles had lost their race against time. 
I learnt that North African frogs were 
not able to gauge the evaporation rate 
of a body of water; and from the look 
of the pools at Lysterfield, Victorian 
frogs were similarly inept. 


Friendly Rock Wallabies 


These interesting notes are from 
Mr. A. G. Fellows of Alabama Hill, 
Charters Towers, North Queensland. 


Over a period of twelve months we 
have won the trust of over thirty rock- 
wallabies that, instead of stampeding up 
our rocky hillside as once they did, now 
sit near our tool-shed door both in the 
early morning and late evening; or if 
not in sight, come bounding down just 
touching the rock tips when called by my 
wife or me as we break up stale bread 
loaves to throw to them. Soon the 
majority are sitting up straight, bread 
in paws, daintily though noisily munch- 
ing away, heeding us very little, so that 
we often stand part surrounded by them, 
watching their antics. Occasional fights 
and chases occur between some _ in- 
dividuals, whilst others make cat-like 
toilets after eating, and others drink 
daintily from the enamel water bowl 
which is often refilled for them. 

Some older animals after eating, tend 
to stay aloof from the more active ones, 
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and certain flattish rocks that catch the 
morning sun are preferred by them to 
doze upon. 

Such animals tend to use such places 
each day until the increasing heat sends 
them for shelter up the hillside. One old 
female used an old tree stump in this 
manner, resenting the presence of any 
other wallaby nearby. 

Several scrubby trees exist among the 
rocky terrain, their foliage and bark 
being toxic to all animals. These are 
erroneously called “bottle-trees”, since 
the leaves are somewhat similar in 
shape to the true bottle-tree. The sap is 
of a purple colour under a fleshy bark, 
and was apparently once used here for 
tanning purposes. 

Bees however, find a wonderful source 
of nectar in the myriad of tiny flowers for 
a short time each year. 

The wallabies usually shun these trees; 
but one morning, with the sun having 
just risen, I went to the tool shed to get 
the usual bread ration for them, when, on 
looking up the hill I was amazed to see 
the old “stump-sitter” high up in the 
fork of a “bottle-tree”, with tail fully 
pendulous. 

I always carry my camera at such 
times, and have obtained some lucky 
photographs by being so ready. 

As I approached, I took a sequence 
of pictures while the wallaby casually 
looked my way, then turned, calculated 
the shortest distance to the ground, 
leaned forward and dropped squarely 
onto a roundish rock below. 

Just as casually she sat upright facing 
me, paws together and gave me the 
chance of one more fine photograph. 

Going to within eight feet of her I 
threw her some bread, and then noticed 
the others had made a belated appear- 
ance. They appeared as non-plussed at 
the old wallaby’s appearance in that 
tree-fork as I was. After they had gone 
up the hill, I stood beside the tree, and 
with upstretched arm I could just reach 
the tree-fork. Only a few knobby twigs 
projected from the nearby vertical tree- 
trunk. A scratch or two on the bark 
were all the abrasions I could find. No 
high rock nearby could have provided 
an opportunity for jumping. 

How or why the animal got there, I 
still cannot fathom. Others have seen 
the tree and the photographs and are 
puzzled too. 

Incidentally, the old wallaby still uses 
her stump nearby, but no more high- 
minded exploits have occurred. 
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The Native Birds of Reservoir and District 


By PETER N. HOMAN* 


The bulk of the survey was carried out during 1965 and 1966, but observations 
during 1967 have been useful in confirming conclusions drawn from sightings during 
the two previous years. 


The district has been divided into six sub-districts. They are: 


MERRI CREEK. 

EDWARDS LAKE-PARK. 

MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS RESERVE. 
DAREBIN CREEK. 

MONT PARK. 

SUBURBIA. 


DAWRWN 


The total area surveyed covers approximately four to five square miles, and 
stretches from the flat, grassy areas around Merri Creek to the open forest country 
near Mont Park. A great number of habitat types are represented and because of 
this a reasonable variety of birds either inhabit or visit the district. 

Although fifty-six native birds have been recorded, introduced species easily 
dominate the area. The house and tree sparrows, English starling, Indian mynah, 
and the blackbird are extremely common throughout the district. The skylark and 
goldfinch dominate the grassy areas to the north. The songthrush, Indian turtle dove 
and the greenfinch, although not as common as the above species, are plentiful 


throughout the suburbia. 


Thiee native birds are common throughout the district, and you will note that 
they are not discussed in any detail. They are the white-backed magpie, mudlark 


and the raven. 


1. Merri Creek 


The area around Merri Creek is 
rock-covered grasslands with an 
abundance of “prickle bush” and the 
occasional eucalypt. Much of the land 
has been used for sheep-grazing and 
the remaining grassy plains will soon 
be converted to residential or industrial 
areas. 

Despite this, there still remains a 
considerable amount of thick scrub 
along the creek, especially on the 
eastern bank, and this provides the 
habitat for such birds as the Blue 
Wren and the Brown Thornbill. Both 
species have been observed at irregular 
intervals and have not yet been recor- 
ded as breeding in the area. 

The Welcome Swallow and the grey- 
backed colour phase of the Silvereye 
are common and both are recorded 
as breeding in the area. 


*40 Howard Street, Reservoir. 
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Large rocks and small cliff forma- 
tions along the creek provide a haven 
for the house-mouse, which forms the 
main attraction for the Nankeen 
Kestrel. The kestrel is a common sight 
hovering over the rocks and _ the 
grassy areas. Many large insects in- 
habit the grasslands and these also 
would be a great attraction. 

The peregrine Falcon has been seen 
on several occasions feeding at the 
creek. The many sparrows and star- 
lings that inhabit the scrub would be 
its main source of food. 

The open areas provide the habitat 
for the Pipit and the Spur-winged 
Plover. Although the Pipit is not as 
common as the plover, it is still plenti- 
ful. The last record of a Spur-winged 
Plover nesting in the area was in 1961. 
Although the pipit probably breeds in 
the area, no nest has been found to 
date. 
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The creek itself obviously must 
attract a considerable number of 
water birds. The Coot and Dusky 
Moorhen are common along the creek 
Where overhanging scrub provides 
cover. 

The White-faced Heron is common. 

The Little Pied Cormorant, Brown 
Bittern and Silvergull are all regular 
visitors, while the White-necked Heron 
and the White Ibis make occasional 
visits. 


2. Edwards Lake-Park 


Edwards Lake is the major habitat 
for water birds in the northern suburbs. 

The banana-shaped lake covers 
approximately four to five acres, with 
a large reed-bed at the north-west 
corner. Smaller reed-beds are scattered 
along the western and northern banks, 
but all have been cleared from the 
eastern and southern banks. 

Until 1962, a very large amount of 
scrub existed on the western side of 
the lake. During that year approxi- 
mately ninety per cent. of the scrub 
was cleared, and this led to the dis- 
appearance of, probably, the Blue 
Wren, Brown Thornbill, and _ the 
White-browed Scrub Wren. Today only 
a small amount of scrub remains. 

Three swamp birds are common at 
the lake. They are the Coot, Dusky 
Moorhen, and the Eastern Swamphen. 
The Coot and the Moorhen breed at 
the lake, but it is doubtful whether 
the Swamphen still breeds in the area. 

Many water birds visit the lake and 
the inlet and outlet creek. The Black, 
Little Black and Little Pied Cormor- 
ants, Black Duck, Black Swan, Brown 
Bittern, Little Grebe, White-faced and 
White-necked Herons and the Silver 
Gull are all regular visitors. Visits by 
the Brown Bittern are becoming less 
frequent as the remaining scrub along 
the edges of the lake is cleared. The 
Crested Grebe and the Spur-winged 
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Plover are occasional visitors, the visits 
of the Plover depending on the level of 
the lake. 

The Large Egret also visits the lake 
but at irregular intervals. Egrets were 
first sighted during last July 1965. 
From then on till the end of that year, 
egrets were a common sight, but visits 
ceased until late 1966, when the bird 
became a regular visitor again. 

The Black-fronted Dotterel and 
Nankeen Night Heron have been ob- 
served on one occasion only. On the 
3rd November 1965 a pair of Black- 
fronted Dotterels were observed on the 
boat launching ramp. On the 12th 
November 1966, a single Nankeen 
Night Heron was observed perched in 
a dead eucalypt on the western bank. 

During spring, the Reed Warbler 
arrives in great numbers at the lake. 
The reed-beds come alive with their 
calls. The species breeds extensively 
at the lake. The future of this bird at 
Edwards Lake seems uncertain, as 
the reeds are continually destroyed. 

The trees around the lake provide 
the habitat for several forest birds. 
Most of the trees are exotic, but there 
are enough native trees to support 
populations of the White-plumed 
Honeyeater and the Willy Wagtail. 
Both are common at the lake and both 
breed there. The Welcome Swallow is 
common. The Red Wattle Bird is also 
common at the lake for most of the 
year but does not breed in the area. 

The White Cockatoo, Grey Thrush, 
Grey Fantail, Pallid Cuckoo and the 
Galah are occasional visitors. The visits 
of the Grey Fantail would suggest that 
it inhabits the Merri Creek region, but 
as yet it has not been observed in that 
area. The Kookaburra and the Nan- 
keen Kestrel are regular visitors, the 
former coming from the Board of 
Works Reserve and the latter from 
Merri Creek. 

Three species have been observed 
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at the park, each on only one occasion. 
They are the Golden Whistler, Crimson 
Rosella and the Eastern Rosella. 
Because the Crimson Rosella was par- 
ticularly tame, I feel that it was most 
likely an aviary escapee. 


3. Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works Reserve 


The reserve, which stretches for al- 
most half a mile, consists of three 
storage dams surrounded by a con- 
siderable number of native and intro- 
duced trees. 

Although Pinus radiata is by far 
the predominant species, native trees 
are well represented. There is a mag- 
nificent stand of red ironbarks, situa- 
ted between High Street and the 
Epping railway line. Most specimens 
are between fifty and sixty feet high. 
Other native trees include the candle- 
bark, red river gum, and the golden 
wattle. 

The tall ironbarks provide the 
habitat for the Red Wattle Bird, which 
is very common throughout most of 
the year. The species breeds in the 
area in large numbers, with many 
pairs from Edwards Lake-Park adding 
to the population. 

The White-plumed Honeyeater, Wel- 
come Swallow, Kookaburra and the 
Willy Wagtail are common. The for- 
mer breeds in the area, but although 
the latter probably breeds there, no 
nest has been found to date. The Wel- 
come Swallow and the Kookaburra 
have not yet been recorded as breeding 
in the area. The Galah and the White 
Cockatoo are occasional visitors. 

Each spring the Black-faced Cuckoo 
Shrike arrives in large numbers. The 
species breeds in the area, and is com- 
mon throughout the warmer months. 

The reserve provides the habitat for 
the only nocturnal bird recorded for 
the whole suburb, the Boobook Owl. 
Mice, rats and probably young pos- 
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sums provide the necessary food for 
the species. 

Three spectes have been observed 
at the reserve, each on only one oc- 
casion. On the Ist May 1965, a single 
Peregrine Falcon was seen chasing a 
flock of approximately twenty little 
lorikeets. On 26th November, 1966, 
a single Crimson Rosella was seen 
feeding in low scrub on the northern 
side of storage dam number three. 

Below storage dam number one 
there is a shallow pond which receives 
occasional visits from the White-faced 
Heron. The Heron has been seen on 
several occasions perched in the trees 
surrounding the storage dams. 

Because of restrictions, I have been 
unable to observe any birdlife on the 
storage dams, but I feel sure that 
Cormorants would visit the area 
regularly, to feed on the many fish. 


4. Darebin Creek 


Much of the virgin bush along the 
Darebin Creek has been cleared, and 
replaced with housing projects. 

But about half a mile upstream from 
the Dunne Street bridge is an area of 
native scrub and eucalypts covering 
perhaps ten acres. Except for a stand 
of eucalypts several miles downstream, 
this is the only area where native 
plants still exist along the creek, in the 
Preston-Reservoir area. Although the 
land is part of the Police Paddock, I 
feel that it is only a matter of time 
before all the existing vegetation is 
cleared. 

The thick scrub provides the habitat 
for three native birds, the Blue Wren, 
Grey Fantail and the grey-backed 
colour phase of the Silvereye. The 
Wren breeds at the creek, but although 
the Fantail and Silvereye probably 
breed there, no nest has been found 
to date. The White-plumed Honey- 
eater is common and also breeds in 
the area. 
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Above the creek and to the north 
of the scrub are large expanses of 
grasslands. Two species, the Pipit and 
Tailor Bird, inhabit the grassy areas, 
the latter breeding in the area. 

The region is quite close to Mont 
Park and several species which inhabit 
that area make regular visits to the 
creek. The Eastern Rosella, Galah, 
Kookaburra, Welcome Swallow, Nan- 
keen Kestrel, Red Wattle Bird and the 
Noisy Miner are all regular visitors. 

The actual size of Darebin Creek is 
considerably smaller than that of 
Merri Creek. Because of its smaller 
size and the destruction of most of 
the scrub, Coots and Moorhens no 
longer inhabit the creek. The White- 
faced Heron is still a regular visitor. 

There are several small patches of 
reeds situated along the creek, and 
small flocks of Reed Warblers have 
been observed at irregular intervals 
throughout the year. 

Three species have been observed 
in the area, each on only one occasion. 
They are the Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike, Flame Robin and the Striated 
Pardalote. 


5. Mont Park 


This area of half open forest, half 
farmlands, is probably the most in- 
teresting area in the district. The 


variety of birds ranges through forest 
inhabitants, birds of prey, and the oc- 
casional swamp bird. The _ parrot 
family is well represented with five 
species. 

Most of the trees were planted some 
time ago, but there are a considerable 
number of large river red gums. 
More recently, some 20,000 native 
trees have been planted by La Trobe 
University and the future of the forest 
birds seems assured. Unfortunately, 
the open spaces, which provide the 
habitat for ibis and herons, is quickly 
being taken up and the future of these 
birds seems dim. 

Seven species are common in the 
area. They are the Red Wattle Bird, 
Noisy Miner, Eastern Rosella, Willy 
Wagtail, Welcome Swallow, White- 
plumed Honeyeater and the Musk 
Lorikeet. The four former species 
have been recorded as breeding in the 
area. Several other species inhabit the 
Park, but are not as common as the 
previous seven. They are the Grey 
Butcher Bird, Grey Thrush, Kooka- 
burra and the Red-backed Parrot. A 
pair of Red-backed Parrots nested in 
a hollow river red gum during Sep- 
tember 1966, and the species is there- 
fore recorded as breeding in the area. 

The Galah, White Cockatoo, Nan- 
keen Kestrel and the White-naped 
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Some of the large eucalypts 
in Mont Park area. 

The marsh mentioned in the 
text, is in the right back- 
ground. 
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Honeyeater are regular visitors. The 
Galah has been recorded as breeding 
in the area. The Golden Whistler has 
been seen on only one occasion and 
can be regarded as an _ occasional 
visitor. 

Probably the most interesting ob- 
servation for the area was on 22nd 
September, 1966, when a pair of 
Little Falcons were found nesting in 
a large swamp gum. The nesting was 
successful and the two young were 
reared. 

Situated between La Trobe University 
and the Rosanna-Kingsbury Road, is a 
small marsh covering perhaps two 
acres. It is filled by a number of small 
drainage streams which flow down 
from the nearby golf links. The White- 
faced Heron is a regular visitor to 
the marsh and also frequents the inlet 
streams. The Jack Snipe has also been 
seen on several occasions and the 
Tailor Bird has been observed on one 
occasion. 

Flocks of White Ibis have been ob- 
served feeding on the open grasslands, 
but this species is not a regular visitor. 


6. Suburbia 


Different sections of the suburb are 
well clothed in native trees, while 
other sections are almost bare. This, 
of course, depends on past and present 
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Another section of Mont 
Park area. Acacias in fore- 
ground have been planted by 
the Authorities of La Trobe 
University. 
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plantings by private individuals. 

The area between Edwards Lake 
and the Board of Works Reserve is 
particularly rich in native trees and 
shrubs. Mature eucalypts are abundant 
and these provide a bridge between the 
two areas. Native wattles, particularly 
the black wattle, are still quite plenti- 
ful in this section of the suburb, while 
the sugar gum would be the most 
abundant eucalypt. The candlebark 
and several native species from inter- 
state are also plentiful. 

The area to the east and north of 
the Board of Works Reserve, although 
well clothed in several sections, is 
almost devoid when compared with 
the area between Edwards Lake and 
the Reserve. 

Overall seven species of native birds 
are relatively common throughout the 
housing area. They are the White- 
backed Magpie, Raven, Mudlark, 
Welcome Swallow, White-plumed 
Honeyeater, Red Wattle Bird and the 
grey-breasted colour phase of the 
Silvereye. The Nankeen Kestrel is a 
regular visitor, and has been seen 
carrying dead mice in talons, on 
several occasions. 

The Peregrine Falcon has been ob- 
served on two occasions. On 3lst 
August, 1966, a Falcon was observed 
for almost fifteen minutes, perched 
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in a neighbour’s eucalypt, as_ it 
mutilated a dead white pigeon which 
was nailed to the branch by the Fal- 
con’s talons. On 9th December, 1966, 
a Peregrine Falcon was seen to chase 
and catch an escaped white Budgerigar. 
The Kookaburra, Black-faced 
Cuckoo-shrike, Flame Robin, Boobock 
Owl, Crimson Rosella and Galah are 
occasional visitors. Three species have 
been observed each on one occasion 
only. They are the Grey Fantail, Pallid 
Cuckoo and Spotted Pardalote. 


I feel sure that birds such as the 
Willy Wagtail and Noisy Miner do 
visit gardens close to the five areas 
already mentioned, but I doubt 
whether visits farther afield are com- 
mon. 


It must be realized that observations 
of this type can be regular only in 
the vicinity of one’s home, and that 
regular observations in all sections of 
the built-up areas are almost im- 
possible. 


The following is a list of the native bird species observed during the period 


September 1964 to December 31st 1966. 


Black Cormorant 
Black Duck 
Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Black Swan 

Blue Wren 

Boobook Owl 

Brown Bittern 

Brown Thornbill 

10. Coot 

11. Crested Grebe 

12. Crimson Rosella 

13. Dusky Moorhen 

14. Eastern Rosella 

15. Eastern Swamphen 
16. Flame Robin 

17. Galah 

18. Golden Whistler 

19. Grey Butcher Bird 
20. Grey Fantail 

21. Grey Thrush 

22. Jack Snipe 

23. Kookaburra 

24. laree Eoret 

25. Little Black Cormorant 
26. Little Falcon 

27. Little Grebe 

28. Little Lorikeet 

29. Little Pied Cormorant 
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Phalacrocorax carbo 
Anas superciliosa 
Coracina novae-hollandiae 
Charadrius melanops 
Cygnus atratus 

Malurus cyaneus 

Ninox boobook 

Botaurus poiciloptilus 
Acanthiza pusilla 

Fulica atra 

Podiceps cristatus 
Platycercus elegans 
Gallinula tenebrosa 
Platycercus eximus 
Porphyrio melanotus 
Ptroica phoenicea 
Kakatoe roseicapilla 
Pachycephala_ pectoralis 
Cracticus torquatus 
Rhipidura fuliginosa 
Colluricincla harmonica 
Gallinago hardwickii 
Dacelo gigas 

Egretta alba 
Phalacrocorax sulcirostris 
Falco longipennis 
Podiceps ruficollis 
Glossopsitta pusilla 
Phalacrocorax melanoleucos 
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Mudlark 

Musk Lorikeet 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Nankeen Night Heron 
Noisy Miner 

Pallid Cuckoo 
Peregrine Falcon 


Grallina cyanoleuca 
Glossopsitta concina 
Falco cenchroides 
Nycticorax caledonicus 
Myzantha melanocephala 
Cuculus pallidus 

Falco peregrinus 


37. Pipit Anthus australis 
38. Raven Corvus coronoides 
39. Red-backed Parrot Psephotus haematonotus 
40. Red-Wattle Bird Anthochaera carunculata 
41. Reed Warbler Acrocephalus australis 
42. Silvereye Zosterops lateralis 

. Silver Gull Larus novae-hollandiae 
44. Spotted Pardalote Pardalotus punctatus 
45. Spur-winged Plover Lobibyx novae-hollandiae 
46. Striated Pardalote Pardalotus substriatus 

47. Tailor Bird Cisticola exilis 
48. Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena 

. White-backed Magpie Gymnorhina hypoleuca 
50. White Cockatoo Kakatoe galarita 
51. White-faced Heron Notophoyx novae-hollandiae 
52. White Ibis Threskiornis molucca 

. White-naped Honeyeater Melithreptus lunatus 
54. White-necked Heron Notophoyx pacifica 

. White-plumed Honeyeater Meliphaga penicillata 
56. Willy Wagtail Rhipidura leucophrys 


Mammal Survey Group 


MAMMALS OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


In addition to the surveys being undertaken further afield, the Mammal 
Survey Group is commencing a survey of the mammals of the Metropolitan 
area. This will be based largely on locality records for mammals in the Mel- 
bourne suburbs, with attention being directed initially at the two possums 
common in Melbourne, the ringtail Pseudocheirus lanuginosus and the brushtail 


_ Trichosurus vulpecula. 


The group therefore requests all F.N.C.V. members to help. Reports of 
sighting of either of these possums (or any other non-domestic mammal) 
would be greatly appreciated in expanding our records. All data will be 
plotted on a map of the Melbourne area. Specific details of localities are needed, 
so that they can be pin-pointed in a street directory, with details of date, time of 
day and surroundings. 


Information should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mammal Survey Group, 
39 Huntingtower Road, Armadale 3143. 
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Flame Robin 


On the weekend of September 
2nd-3rd, 1967, a group of Geelong 
naturalists camped at the Aire River 
just south of Beech Forest; a number 
of birds were recorded during the 
camp, including the Flame Robin 
(Petroica phoenicea), and because of 
increased interest in these birds 
through V.O.R.G.’s Flame Robin 
Survey, the following notes were 
made. 

The first bird we saw was on Sun- 
day morning (3/9/67) approximately 
9.30 a.m.; our attention was drawn to 
a bird calling from the top of a Red- 
wood (Sequoia) above the Aire River 
bridge. It was a “brown” bird, al- 
though under the conditions it was not 
possible to see if it had any indication 
of juvenile male plumage. 

The bird flew from the Redwood 
to the top of a bare Poplar and con- 
tinued singing from this point; both 
trees were approximatealy seventy feet 
tall. After about ten minutes, the robin 
flew further up the river, and although 
lost from sight, it could still be heard 
calling at about 10.00 a.m. when we 
left the area. 

With Mr. C. Tingate, I drove back 
towards Beech Forest, and near the 
fringe of the plantations flushed a bird 
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Otway’s Robins 
Return 


from the edge of the road. It was a 
male Scarlet Robin (P. multicolor), 
and as we watched it, it attacked a 
male Flame Robin which we had not 
previously seen. 

In the grazing land at Beech Forest 
township, we found a good number of 
Flame Robins, both adult-plumaged 
males and browns. We saw at least six 
birds on the fences, and there would 
have been others in the fields. 

This suggested to us that the birds 
had recently arrived in the area, and 
were probably travelling towards the 
breeding grounds in the Otways. The 
fact that there was a substantial flock 
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of birds suggested that the birds were — 


still in wintering condition. 
This conflicted somewhat with the 
solitary calling bird at Aire River 


which appeared to be establishing a | 


nesting territory. 


Although there are many suitable | 
areas in the Otway Ranges for breed- | 
ing, there are relatively few nests found | 
when a comparison is made with the | 


“high plains” regions above Gipps- 


land. There, nesting is quite intensive. | 
Perhaps the difference in altitude (Ot- | 


ways 2,000 ft., high plains 4,000 ft.) 


could have some bearing, as could the | 


relative rainfalls. 


It is of interest to note that over | 


the previous few weeks, there had been 


Robins around Geelong, birds re-ap- | 


pearing around the Bellarine Peninsu- 
la and adjacent coastline after an 
absence of about three months. 

You Yangs birds generally disappear 
during the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember although no doubt many birds 
commence movement from _ mid- 
August. 

Weather conditions—heavy rain in 
Beech Forest 31 August, 1 September. 
This cleared, and 3 September was fine, 
clear and warm. 
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The Blow at Strathfieldsaye, Gippsland 


| 


} 


The Background 


In the year 1842 William O’Dell 
Raymond took up 64,000 acres of 
land on the north side of Lake Welling- 
ton. This was the whole of the country 
within a radius of about five miles 


from where the Stratford Road crosses 
the Perry River, some two miles north 
of its junction with the Avon River. 
However, it was not until 1848 that 
Raymond moved in with 18,000 sheep 
and 1,000 head of cattle. That year, 
having chosen a spot on a rise over- 


looking Lake Wellington, Raymond 
commenced building stately Strath- 


fieldsaye Homestead from red gum 


| 


cut by hand 


in saw pits on the 


property, the chimneys being made of 
bricks baked from lake-side clay. This 
home, completed in 1879, is in won- 
derful preservation, and still has the 
original galvanized iron roofing put 


on in the 1850’s. It has the distinction 


of being the oldest continually occu- 


pied house in Gippsland. 


In 1856 Raymond sold out to the 


Bolden brothers. Then in 1857 legis- 


lation was passed which resulted in the 


subdivision and sale to settlers ot 
much of the Crown land which had 
been leased by the squatters. Between 


1863 and 1867 Bolden was able to buy 


the freehold of 18 blocks of his former 


holding, and this much-reduced Strath- 


fieldsaye was sold to W. B. Cunning- 


hame in 1867. In June 1869 Cunning- 
hame sold to William Henderson 
Disher, who added two blocks to the 
run. Strathfieldsaye has since remained 


in the possession of the Disher family. 


Today Strathfieldsaye is a pictures- 
que as well as a profitable property 
of some 6,000 acres. It consists of 
*4/18% Wolseley Street, Mont Albert 3127. 
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well-improved pasture lands fringed 
with natural forested areas which cut 
off, as it were, this idyllic spot from the 
noisy outside world. These forested 
barriers also serve another, and more 
realistic purpose. The entire property, 
through the interest and generosity of 
its present owner, Dr. H. C. Disher, 
was made a sanctuary for native birds 
and animals. They find a home and 
haven in these forested areas and 
plenty of food in the improved pas- 
tures, for Dr. Disher does not begrudge 
the kangaroos a share of his prize 
cattle’s grass. 

The rise upon which the homestead 
is built, is a continuation of the 5SO- 
foot contour which fringes the north 
shore of Lake Wellington. This con- 
tour is actually a consolidated sand- 
dune marking a former shore line. To 
the north of the sand-dune the ground 
is undulating, and mostly timbered, 
with here and there a marshy depres- 
sion. 

To the south of the sand-dune there 
is a low-lying plain, about five miles in 
length, and about one mile across to 
the present shore-line, which, in con- 
trast with the plain, is swampy, tim- 
bered, and covered with tea-tree scrub. 
The western end of the plain does not 
terminate abruptly at the old shore 
line, but rises gradually, culminating 
in the elevation upon which the home- 
stead is built. On this higher ground 
many stately and ancient red gums 
remain to bear mute witness to the 
past. The plain is, in certain years, 
turned into a vast swamp. This is 
when the Avon River is in flood, 
coupled with abnormally high water 
levels of the lake, caused by adverse 
wind conditions. At other times the 
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plain is completely dry and bare of 
trees or scrub, although it supports 
a luscious growth of grass. The 
“lagoons” marked upon this plain on 
the military maps are non-existent, 
and were possibly residues of a flood 
at the time the maps were made. 
One can envisage this locality as 
being a favourite resort of the Aborigi- 
nes. The original squatter, W. O. Ray- 
mond, in fact, had installed a cannon, 
obtained from the wreck of the S.S. 
“Clonmel” at Port Albert, which he 
fired at intervals as a “deterrent to 
marauding blacks”. Raymond had 
been brought up in a military atmo- 
sphere, since his father had been a 
Colonel under the Duke of Welling- 
ton; so that the natives probably made 
a good excuse for his “playing” with 
the cannon, which, incidentally, is still 
menacingly pointed towards the lake, 


scar left after removal of 
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showing 
bark for a shelter. 
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Red-gum 


scar left after removal of | 


showing 
bark for a shield. 


Red-gum, 


fixed on a stump now romantically 
disguised with ivy. 

There are other relics on _ the 
property which prove the former | 
presence of the Aborigines. Several of | 
the red gums show the unmistakable | 
marks left by the removal of bark. | 
These marks are of four distinct kinds: 
(1) The long pointed scars left in| 
removing bark for canoes; (2) the 
wider, shorter, and square-cut scars | 
left by the removal of sheets of bark 
for shelters; (3) the smaller oval scars 
left by removing bark to make shields; 
and (4) the marks of toe-holds cut in 
the trees by the hunters when climbing 
to secure a possum or honey-bag. On 
Strathfieldsaye there are several mag- 
nificent specimens of each of these 
four varieties, and, fortunately, they 
are being well protected by Dr. Disher. 

However, in spite of the swampy 
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plains, the cannon, and the scarred 
trees, it was obvious to me that this 
was not the place for a large camp 
of Aborigines. This was because of the 
lack of permanent water, and because 
of the nearness, less than a mile west 
of the homestead, of the Perry and 
Avon Rivers. These two streams have 
high banks from which the natives 
could overlook river flats, swamps, 
and, of course, permanent water. This 
would have been the locality for the 
larger and more permanent camps. 

Nevertheless there is a blow on 
Strathfieldsaye, which Dr. Disher 
pointed out to me as the place where 
he had collected a small number of 
edge-ground axes, chipped-pebble axes, 
hammer stones, and anvils, six of 
which he donated to the University of 
Melbourne. 

In answer to my anxious enquiries 
he assured me that no other imple- 
ments had been removed from the 
blow, and that no other person had 
ever collected upon it. I was therefore 
enabled to live the dream of every 
archaeologist and ethnographer: I had 
been given permission to collect to my 
heart’s content on an Aboriginal camp 
site, which, with the above mentioned 
exception, had not been touched by 
white men, collectors, or otherwise. 


The Blow 


About one and three-quarters of a 
mile east from Strathfieldsaye home- 
stead the 50-foot contour, as shown 
on the military maps, takes a short 
southerly sweep before continuing in 
an easterly direction. The point of land 
thus formed projects into the plain, 
and from the latter it is seen to be 
slightly higher than the rest of the 
contour. Because of this extra height, 
coupled with the southerly projection, 
anyone standing upon this point has 
an uninterrupted view of the whole 
plain; a fact which would not have 
escaped the notice of the observant 
Aborigines. 

Dr. Disher informed me that about 
the year 1946 there was a very windy 
period, during which time this par- 
ticular point of the contour began to 
blow. 

At this stage it may be as well to 
explain the term “blow”. The wind oc- 
casionally attacks an exposed surface 
of land. This is when the surface is 
sandy and bare, or only thinly protec- 
ted by a covering of grass or scrub, 
or if it has been disturbed by sheep 
or wombats or by any other cause. 
The wind thus obtains a starting point, 
and the sand is blown away until the 
more compact subsoil is exposed. In 


The ‘blow’ from the edge 
of the plain, looking  to- 
wards the timbered coun- 
try to the north. 
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south-east Australia this wind action 
is called a blow. 

This sandy locality could happen to 
be one which had been chosen by the 
aborigines to camp upon. In this case 
any stone implement or camp refuse 
left by them, and too heavy for the 
wind to move, would percolate down 
to, and finally be left exposed on the 
surface of the subsoil. 

In 1946, the wind at the height of 
its attack on this particular point, 
removed sand from it at the rate of a 
depth of six inches over a surface of 
75 feet in 24 hours. Dr. Disher en- 
deavoured to stop this wind erosion 
by employing all available hands and 
by building a covering of logs and 
branches over the entire attacked sur- 
face. However, in spite of all his efforts, 
erosion did not entirely cease for 
about six weeks, when the wind 
finally changed. Since then Kikuyu 
grass has been planted, and other steps 
taken to prevent a repetition of this 
mishap; but the present blow is left 
as a memorial of that battle. 

The blow is a_horseshoe-shaped 
depression with a clayey bottom about 
12 feet lower than the surrounding 
consolidated sand surface. It measures 
about 100 feet north to south by about 
300 feet east to west, with the opening 
of the horseshoe to the east. At the 
time of my visit a number of broken 
stones were visible upon the clayey 
subsoil; and, even at a glance, I could 
see that amongst them were im- 
plements which had been left or lost 
by the natives. Their presence thus 
proved, without any doubt, that this 
point of land had once been an 
Aboriginal camp site. 

The stone debris were not strewn 
over the entire exposed surface, and 
formed a greater concentration slightly 
west of the centre of the blow, with 
indication that they continued in or 
under the sand-covered north-west 
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side. At that point, in fact, the wind 
had commenced to move the sand over 
an area of about 45 feet in diameter, 
exposing sand blackened by fire, 
presumably camp fires. A few stone 
chips and one Sumatralith made from 
quartzite were lying half buried in this 
sand. 

Before starting to collect I marked 
out a 50-foot square, enclosing the 
larger concentration of stones, and 
from inside this space I picked up 
every piece I could see. This was in 
order to be able to determine the 
varieties and the proportion of worked 
implements in relation to the total 
number of chips and flakes. The 
results are given in the accompanying 
table. It is a pity that this was not a 
large camp, since this is the first table 
ever made that can be called the com- 
plete list of the contents of a camp 
site, not only in Gippsland, but in 
south-east Australia. However, it is 
still important as being a full record 
of the stone implements used on a 
hunter’s camp in Gippsland. 

It is possible that a few of the smal- 
ler flakes and implements have sunk 
out of sight in the clayey soil, since 
some I picked up were half buried in 
it. If so, this was probably caused by 
sheep and cattle walking over them, 
as a few of their tracks testified; but 
this could not have been a common 
occurrence. Kangaroo tracks were also 
plentiful on the sandy surface around 
the blow, and late in the afternoon 
these animals made an appearance. I 
was concentrating on collecting inside 
the horseshoe depression when I be- 
came aware of them, a breathtaking 
site of a mob of perhaps 100, large and 
small, strung out in small groups over 
a long line. They were on their way 
from the forested area on the north, 
over the mile-wide plain, to the scrub- 
covered shores of the lake. These kan- 
garoos probably cross the plain every 
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evening to quench their thirst at some 
water-hole by the lake-side, as genera- 
tions of their forebears must have 
done before them. 

They had not seen me inside the 
depression; and it was then that the 
thought occurred to me that they were 
the reason for this camp: it was a 
hunter’s camp. 


Discussion 


The table likewise shows this to have 
been a hunter’s camp. It would appear 
that a number of suitable stones had, 
from time to time, been carried by the 
Aborigines to this spot, and that these 
served as raw material when an im- 
plement was needed. Some of the axes 
must also have been secreted there, 
to save carrying them to and from. 

The most obvious of the larger im- 
plements found are, of course, the 


axes. These are of three kinds, of 
which one, the edge-ground green- 
stone axe, was no doubt obtained as 
a completed product either from the 
Western Port or the Howqua River 
tribes. The other two kinds were 
locally made from flat water-worn 
pebbles: the chipped-pebble axes trim- 
med on both faces along one end to 
produce a cutting edge; and the 
Sumatraliths with the crust of one face 
entirely removed by flaking, so as to 
form a cutting edge all along the 
periphery. Both these types were 
probably used by the hunters for cut- 
ting toe-holds in the trees when climb- 
ing them to secure possums or honey 
bags; or for detaching canoes with 
which to hunt water birds when the 
plain was inundated. As already stated 
there are several trees on Strathfields- 
aye which plainly show scars. 


Lio} 
es g 
o o vo ba as o 
£3 $ cE es u N § a 
Ga sbee ake: Rs eS eS ie a 
ue ne oe SS Bd. «ee Sie _ oS 3 
Ow Yn) Bo OG el fy oO 4 faa) 'S) al 
Large broken stones —~ — ch 10 13 — 13 ——- — — = 43 
Small pieces of stone — 8 28 10 33 34 54 #17 qi 6° 197 
Cores —- — 9 10 10 = 13 7 — — — 49 
Edge ground axes 1 -—- —- —- =—- ~—- —- ~~ 1 
Sumatraliths — 1 1 1 = eee ee eee 3 
Chipped-pebble axes — 1 4 1 —- —> ~—> ~~ a 6 
Hammer stones —- — a 2 
Anvils —_ — 30 Se ee eee eee ae a 3 
Hammer-anvil stone — — 1, eee ee eee ee 1 
Flakes — — 16 — 9 35 10 15 — 6 691 
Concave scrapers — 1 1 — 2. 6 — —- — — 10 
Discoidal scraper —- —- > 1 — — 1 
Microlithic segments — — 4 — 2 —-— — — 1 — if 
Microlithic points —_—- — Ae eee eee eee eee 4 
1 1i_ 80° 32 70 88 84 32 8 12 418 


Other material: Three very small fragments of red ochre, much too small to use. 
They could have been thrown out of a native’s dilly bag. Three human “milk” teeth, 
two of which are pre-molars and one molar. The molar shows no sign of wear, and 
probably had not yet grown out of the gum. This would indicate that the child was 


from two to three years old. 


The description of the larger implements includes those collected by Dr. Disher. 
To this should be added the six specimens sent to the University of Melbourne. 
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The anvils and hammer stones were 
used for re-sharpening the axes by 
trimming their edges, and in detaching 
flakes from the cores. One hammer 
stone has anvil pit-marks on its side, 
thus serving a dual purpose. The flakes 
were probably the most used tools in 
this camp, since they made good 
knives for gutting kangaroos and pos- 
sums. Kangaroos were speared, and 
the points of the spears were kept 
sharp with the concave scrapers. The 
small number of these scrapers found 
testifies to the fact that the spears, and 
all other implements for that matter, 
were made elsewhere, and only re- 
sharpened or repaired at this camp. 


The few microliths collected do not 
help to solve the problem of their use. 


It will be noticed that there was 
not one single yam-knife, mortar, or 
pestle to indicate the presence of 
women in this camp. These imple- 
ments are always in evidence at large 
camp sites. The yam-knives, which 
are often included by _ collectors 
amongst the “end scrapers”, were used 
to peel yams and to clean certain edible 
roots. The mortars and pestles were 
used by the women for crushing grass 
and other seeds into flour with which 
to make damper. 


Women, as is well known, never 
accompanied the men in hunting ex- 
peditions, but went off gathering 
vegetable food on the plains, and small 
aquatic animals and shell fish in the 
swamps nearer to the main camp. The 
plain below this camp did not remain 
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flooded long enough to attract a 
population of eels, yabbies, and fresh- 
water mussels. In any case, it was too 
far from the riverside camps for the 
women, who were, no doubt, burdened 
with young children. 

This leaves the problem of the in- 
fant’s teeth. A child, of course, would 
not have accompanied the men in a 
hunting expedition. 

However, it is not claimed that this 
locality was tabooed to women, and 
they would have walked through it 
at times, especially when following 
their menfolk when the main camp 
was being shifted from one locality to 
another. It was probably on one of 
these occasions that the mother, who 
had carried her dead infant for some 
months, finally deposited what was left 
of its little body in a hole she excavated 
with her yam-stick on the sandy ridge. 

Teeth are the hardest and the most 
resilient part of the human frame, and 
they endure long after the rest of the 
bones have disintegrated. The finding 
of these teeth, therefore, does not 
invalidate my assertion that this was 
a hunter’s camp. 
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Book Review 


A Guide to Native Plants 


by A. M. BLOMBERY 


Published by Angus and Robertson 


This is a book to stimulate interest 
in Australian native plants, giving 
suggestions of many species that may 
be grown and very valuable detailed 
instructions on how to grow them. 

Hundreds of fine line drawings, 
often with enlarged insets, photo- 
graphs and beautiful colour plates are 
an excellent feature of the book. An 
obvious small slip in labelling, Fig. 8 
interchanges a Leptospermum and a 
Banksia, and in Plate 8 a Diuris is 
mislabelled Eriochilus. 

Part I explains the divisions of the 
Plant Kingdom. Basic terms, general 
features of plants, and functions of 
parts are simply explained. Inevit- 
ably, oversimplification may cause 
confusion as is evident in “egg cell or 
ovule” and the “micropile of the 
female archegonium” and “spores are 
_ sexual means of reproduction in ferns 
and their allies”. 

Part II deals with Ferns and their 
Allies, Part III with seed-bearing and 
flowering plants excluding grasses and 
orchids, and Part IV with orchids. 

Family descriptions and _ generic 
keys, generic descriptions and a large 
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$15 


number of species are described. The 
genera are in alphabetical order and 
in each case the family is indicated 
and the figure or plate number given 
for reference. 

One is struck by the need for an 
Australia wide agreement on simple 
names (as in the F.N.C.V. census) in 
a field in which the scientific name 
is so liable to revision. In this book 
two species are called prickly moses 
e.g. Acacia ulicifolia and A. echinula 
while the Victorian A. verticillata 
(prickly moses) isn’t mentioned. 

The State in which each species is 
found is recorded. 

A nine page glossary is most help- 
ful. 

This is a useful book for the in- 
creasing number of people becoming 
interested in native plants and grow- 
ing them. It is hoped that by it more 
people will be stirred to experiment 
and improve strains making them 
more amenable to garden conditions 
so that, instead of the dominance of 
exotic and often flowerless types in 
our parks and gardens, native plants 
will predominate, their flowers attract- 
ing honeyeaters and other birds. 

L.M.W. 
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TATOAMNNAWY “TUNITATOO 


SLdIdOda dO LNAWALVLS 


FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB OF VICTORIA — 


BUILDING FUND 


Amount: of Fund at 31st December, 1966 .. «+. .. .. .. ayes $3,244 
Interest on Investments and from Bank Account .. .. .. ... .. 164 

3,408 
Less amount transferred to General Account for payment of rent .. 239 
Amount of Fund, 31st December, 1967. <2 .. 7. {535 $3,169 


PUBLICATIONS FUND 


Amount of Fund at 3lst December, 1966, .-. <2: .«°) 2 2S $3,946 
Surplus for the year from— 
Ferns of Victoria and Tasmania .. ee a $11 
Victorian Toadstools and Mushrooms | Rte? Acc oer aed 1 
Vegetation of Wyperfeld National Park Me ek eee 69 
— 81 
Interest on Special Bonds and Bank Account ..-... (29° 2.09 2) 73 
Amount of Fund at 31st December, 1967 .. .. .. .2. 0° ee > b.2 4. $4,106 


CLUB IMPROVEMENT FUND 


Amount of Account at 31st December, 1966 .. .. .. .. 1... $189 
Nature Show Profit Bike “he oo Lite) yey Ae Eee 486 
Profit ion Books Sales -..-..8 342 «<2 ~s@o8o) 36% 0- she eee 165 
840 

Less Books purchased for Library and Cost of binding Library books 319 
Amount of Account at 3lst December, 1967 .. .. .. ... «i, $521 


Subscriptions Now Due 


Membership fees and subscriptions to the Naturalist for the year 1968 were due 
for renewal on 1 January. If you will not be paying your fees at one of the forth- 
coming meetings, pleast remit them by post to the Subscription Secretary. Receipts 
will not be issued for payments by cheque unless requested. 

Failure to renew subscriptions may result in members’ names being taken off the 
mailing list after 3 months from due date of renewal. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
The eighty-eighth Annual Report, 1967 


The 1966 report started “Is this the 
calm before the storm”. 

Well, while 1967 hasn’t been 
stormy, it certainly hasn’t been 
quiet: it has seen changes of three 
presidents, two secretaries, three treas- 
urers, two assistant editors, three as- 
sistant treasurers, and two Book Stall 
sales officers—and a change from 
accountant to book keeper and sub- 
scription secretary. 


Membership 


80 members who were unfinancial 
last year have been pruned off the 
mailing list. We now have 469 Or- 
dinary members, 294 Country, 32 Jun- 
iors and 143 Subscribers compared 
with last year’s figures of 576 Or- 
dinary, 303 Country, 43 Juniors and 
143 Subscribers. This decline in Or- 
dinary Membership is partly accounted 
for by the pruning of unfinancial 
members. 

The Affiliated Clubs have dropped 
from 25 to 23. 

This year has also seen the passing 
of old friends including Eustace Cog- 
hill, my predecessor and Mr. White 
the Assistant Editor and old time 
member Dudley’ Dickison, well 
known for his work on birds. 


Organization 


We are still finding it difficult to 
find willing volunteers, but what is 
not often realized is the matter is com- 
plicated by the population sprawl as 
Melbourne spreads further in the 
suburbs, ideally, the Council Mem- 
bers should consult as often as pos- 
sible, but in practice find themselves 
Separated by distances of anything up 
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to 30 miles. We badly need younger 
people to train for Council, an elec- 
tion is no longer the time to look for 
office-bearers, the club organization 
has grown too complicated to learn 
in five minutes and can have a very 
tiring effect on people forced to as- 
sume office for fear of letting the club 
down. I ask, if you have any con- 
sideration for the club’s future and 
cannot volunteer services—at least be 
a talent scout and foster enthusiasm. 


Nature Show 


The S.G.A.P. and ourselves have 
once again demonstrated the popu- 
larity of this event, with an all time 
attendance record over the three days 
of 7,142 people. This success is only 
due to the hard work of our band 
of enthusiasts who start planning in 
earnest six months beforehand. It must 
be mentioned here that D. McInnes 
and the Hawthorn Juniors are the 
proprietors of Instant Caves Ltd.: the 
caves come in assorted sizes com- 
plete with stalactites and stalagmites. 
We understand that with modern 
methods the manufacturing time has 
been cut from several million years to 
26 weeks. 


Excursions 


Last year saw us renewing old 
friendships and ties with sister clubs 
in Victoria and other states. Joint ex- 
cursions were planned with Latrobe 
Valley F.N.C., Barrier F.N.C., Port- 
land F.N.C., and were of benefit to 
everybody. 


Wildlife Protection 


Because of the internal changes in 
organization, the activity in this field 
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has not been as great as in previous 
years. 

We have protested together with the 
N.P.A., at misuse of the Mt. Buffalo 
National Park by the Motel Lessee 
and at the proposed Lake that they 
were intending to build which we con- 
tended would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the Park. This resulted 
in a joint deputation to the Minister 
for Lands and met with some degree 
of success—but we are not counting 
any chickens yet. 

We and other bodies have also been 
approached by Parliamentarians to 
give our policies on conservation. As 
to whether the politicians benefit— 
only time will tell. 

To this date we have been working 
on a Public Appeal to overcome the 
effects of the drought on wildlife, 
but this may fizzle out if the present 
rain continues. 

There is a renewed interest in a 
Park in the Brisbane Ranges, but this 
will still take some time. 

The release of the Pesticide Report 
is one that should concern us _ par- 


ticularly with the revelation that pes- 
ticide in drinking water near Mildura 
is suspected as the cause of waves of 
gastric complaints. ref. Melbourne 
Herald, March 21. 

It was good to see that this year 
the Fisheries and Wildlife Department 
saw fit to declare 400 acres along the 
Woori Yallock Creek a reserve to 
preserve the habitat of the Helmeted 
Honey Eater which is found only in 
Victoria and nowhere else in Austra- 
lia. It is disheartening to realize that 
400 acres is still very much smaller 
than the average area of a grouse 
shoot in Scotland. 


Medallion 


The Natural History Medallion for 
1966 was awarded to Mr. J. Ros Gar- 
net, well known as secretary of the 
National Parks Association and a long 
time council member of the F.N.C.V. 

The award was presented by Mr. 
R. T. M. Pescott at the July General 
Meeting. The award for 1967 has re- 
cently been announced and will be 
presented to Mr. Whitely at the 
General Meeting of May 13 next. 


Excursion Secretary’s Report 


the Natural Resources Nursery and 
Churchill Park, Bellarine Peninsula, 

Excursions during the year con- 
tinued to attract members, and many 
localities were visited including a 
weekend excursion with the Latrobe 
Valley F.N.C. to the South Cascade 
Creek area, and the new National 
Park in Foster’s Gully, Yinnar. Dur- 
ing the September school holidays 
there was a trip to Broken Hill, with 
day outings led by members of the 
Barrier F.N.C. to such places as 
Mootwingee, where one of the petro- 
glyphs depicting a lizard provided the 
design for the Barrier F.N.C. badge. 
Silverton, Umberumberka Reservoir, 
Twin Lakes, Purnamoota Field, and 
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various mines were visited. During an 
overnight stop at Mildura the excur- 
sionists had a meeting with the Sun- 
raysia naturalists. 

Portland was the venue for the 
excursion from Boxing Day to New 
Years’ Day, and once again we 
benefited by the hospitality and leader- 
ship of the local F.N.C., who took us 
to Mount Gambier, Cape Nelson, 
Bridgewater Bay, Learmonth Creek, 
Glenelg River, and Tower Hill. 

Day excursions included Batesford 
with the Geelong F.N.C., a visit to 
Serendip Wild Life Research Station, 
Phillip Island, Marysville, Yellinvo, 
Pearcedale, Coimadai, Anglesea, 
Macedon and Hanging Rock for the 
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President’s picnic, Flinders and La- 
bertouche. The excursion secretary 
wishes to thank the members of the 


General Meeting, 13 March, 1968 


The President, Mr. E. R. Allan pre- 
sided at the meeting attended by about 
100 members. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
Native Plants Preservation Society thank- 
ing the F.N.C.V. for the trophy pre- 
sented for the “In the Bush with a 
Camera” section of the Photoflora com- 
petition, which was won by Miss E. 
Kenny, with a slide of the Imperial 
White Butterfly on tea tree. 

A letter was received from Mr. R. E. 
Green of North Caulfield, pointing out 
_ the lack of water in Fawkner and North 
_ Caulfield parks, where exhausted and 
_ dying birds have been found. He asked 
_the Club to bring pressure to bear in 
_ the Councils to provide water. 

__ Dr. Marion Wanliss reported the dry- 
ing up of ponds in the Fitzroy Gardens, 
which was badly affecting bird life. 
The President reminded members of 
an instruction from the Herbarium, to 
close the outer door 20 minutes after the 
time of the beginning of a meeting 
to prevent the entry of possible intruders 
to the building. 
__ The subject for the evening was “Bro- 

ken Hill Excursion” by Mrs. King. The 
talk was illustrated by colour slides, in- 
cluding a map of the route travelled, and 
others showing the nature of the coun- 
_ try and some of the vegetation seen on 
_ the F.N.C.V. September excursion 1967. 
| The first bus stop was at Bridgewater 
_ on the Loddon River for lunch, and the 
| night was spent in Mildura. The next day 
_lunch was taken in the Lake Popiltah 
| region where many poached egg daisies 
| (Myriocephalus stuartii) were in flower, 
and Noisy Minas were seen in a black- 
| box tree. A second stop at Pine Creek 
| showed salt bushes and river red gums. 
Approaching Broken Hill, the fenced 
| regeneration area surrounding the city, 
| initiated by the late Albert Morris, and 
keeping out grazing animals, contrasted 
strikingly with the miles of dry country 
passed over. The regeneration belt keeps 
down the dust problem and prevents ero- 
sion. 

Mrs. King emphasized the kindness and 
help given by the Barrier Club Field 
| Naturalists each day of our visit to the 
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above clubs and all those who have 
done so much to assist her with the 
excursions. MARIE ALLENDER 


many points of interest; including old 
mine sites, the fire place of the first 
B.H.P. office, and a view of the heap 
of “Mt. Hibbard” from early mining 
operations, now in turn being treated for 
further ore, with the refuse being de- 
posited in old excavations. Acacias, cas- 
sias and bellfruit trees (Codonocarpus 
cotinifolius) were seen. 

In many places around the city, mag- 
nificent displays of the famous Sturt’s 
Desert Pea in bloom were admired. 

A visit was made to the Zinc Cor- 
poration mine at South Broken Hill, 
where’ officers conducted the _ party 
around the surface workings and to the 
fine museum of minerals and model 
of the lode, and to the beautiful lake 
with many water birds and lush vegeta- 
toin. 

The Wildlife refuge at the empty 
Stephens Creek reservoir showed kan- 
garoos and emus feeding on the green 
grass at the bottom. 

Silverton, the ghost town, still has some 
old buildings including churches, munici- 
pal buildings, gaol, school and _ hotel. 
The Barrier Club is concerned with the 
restoration and preservation of some of 
these. 

After seeing Silverton, the party had 
lunch at Penrose Park, where lawns, 
trees and shrubs, with plenty of water 
laid on, made a splendid recreation area 
for Broken Hill residents of the future. 
Some birds and kangaroos were kept 
here, and historical objects included a 2 
Wheeled primitive ambulance of the 
area. 

Other sites visited included the Um- 
berumberka reservoir—a beautiful sheet 
of water with water birds which con- 
trasted with the extensive view of the 
Mundi Mundi plain where willy willies 
of dust sprang up. 

The old Purnamoota field area, site of 
the old Maybell homestead with the sur- 
viving quandong tree in fruit; and the 
Lubra mine area with the remains of a 
dry rock-constructed house; salt bushes 
such as Kochia pyramidata and Atriplex 
inflata, were all seen; and huge horse 
dropping fungi discharged clouds of 
spores when trodden on. 

On the road to Mootwingee, where 
many of the Barrier Club members ac- 


Talal 


companied the bus in their cars, spotted 
bark leopard trees (Flindersia maculata), 
surrounded by their initial juvenile bram- 
ble growth, were seen as well as cassias, 
eremophilas, acacias, everlastings and 
salt bushes including Atriplex spongiosa. 

The introduced Mexican poppy (Ar- 
gemone mexicana) flourished in a spot 
where even mulga was dying. 

At Mootwingee which is now fenced 
and looked after by a ranger, river red 
gums, callitris, solanums, acacias, cassias, 
eremophilas and Jsotoma_ petraea in 
bloom were seen. Stencils and drawings 
by aborigines in the Snake Cave and 
petroglyphs near rock water holes were 
pelntiful. This had been a camping area 
for Burke and Wills and Sturt. 

Another day was spent first at the 
Triple Chance open cut mine, producing 
feldspar, beryl and gem stones, the beryl 
being sent to Cape Kennedy. 

On the way back, Thackaringa mine 
was seen and members of the party 
looked for minerals—siderite being plen- 
tiful. 

Cockburn on the S.A. border, the end 
of the Silverton tramway, was also Visi- 
ted. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD 


72-74 Bourke Street, Melbourne 


(6 Doors above Exhibition Street) 


Phone: 662-1077 


Specialists in Naturalists’ Requisites 
Pins, Forceps, 
Butterfly nets, etc., 


Microscopes (Beginners’ to 
Research Models), 


Bausch and Lomb (U:S.A.) 
scopes, 100x case, $14.50. 


Merker (Austria) high quality Field 
Microscope (20x to 200x) folds into 
case 5s" x 4 x 22", $27.50. 


Binoculars, Telescopes, 


Micro- 


Survey Instruments, etc. 


BOQCKS 
On Natural History, 
Australia, Art, General. 


New and Secondhand. 
Lists Free. State Requisites. 
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On leaving Broken Hill the next stop | 


was the Menindee Lake system on the 
Darling, where something of the complex 
water scheme was viewed including the 
Lake Pamamaroo Inlet regulator and 
Lake Weatherall. Sturt’s tree where 
Burke and Wills camped was seen. After 
lunch, the kind friends of the Barrier 
Club, Mr. J. Baker, Miss M. Harding, 
Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Stewart, were 
thanked, and with goodbyes said, the 
party returned to Mildura Motel. In the 
evening, the Sunraysia Club entertained 
the F.N.C.V. at the beautiful old 
Chaffey home. 

Next day, a stop for lunch was made at 
Hattah Lakes which, although showing 
signs of drying on the edges, had a great 
collection of bird life. The following 
day Swan Hill was reached and a visit 
made to the Folk Museum and old Pad- 
dle Steamer “Gem”. After spending the 
night at Swan Hill, the road through 
Bendigo was taken and a lunch stop 
made in the Sedgewick area. 

The president thanked Mrs. King for 
her talk, and the illustrations projected 
by Mr. Ian Morrison. 

The president announced that the 
Annual Meeting was deferred until April. 
He brought to notice leaflets prepared by 
the Bird Observers’ Club which painted 
a grim picture of what is happening 
to bird life. It publishes letters from all 
over Australia of the effects of pesticides, 
and urged country members to report 
changes in bird populations which may be 
due to pesticides, either to the B.O.C. or 
Fisheries and Wildlife Department for 
investigation. 

Mr. R. Taylor emphasized the menace 
of broken glass in the bush and on 
beaches, and he said that the Herald re- 
ported that Mr. Hamer was attending 
a conference considering the possibility 
of restoring the bounty on unused 
bottles so they could be returned. 

Mr. Taylor moved that the secretary 
write to the Minister for Local Govern- 
ment urging action to restrain the dis- 
tribution of commodities in breakable 
glass containers. Mr. North seconded the 
motion but it was not carried. 

Mr. J. Baines said that butchers were 
selling kangaroo meat not only for pets, 
but for human consumption, and it was a 
real threat to the existence of the kanga- 
roo. He suggested that members should 
not buy from such shops. Mounted 
kangaroo heads are being sold for 
decoration. 

Mr. Fairhall said that on the Broken 
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Hill trip, very few kangaroos had been 
seen except when approaching the 
Murray river on watered areas. 

One member said that in a 5,000 mile 
camping trip only one kangaroo was seen, 
and that was tied up by the neck. 

Dr. Wanliss advised that any shooting 
of kangaroos in Victoria should be re- 
ported to the Fisheries and Wildlife De- 
partment at once. Some shooters protest, 
they do not know kangaroos are pro- 
tected in Victoria. 


Exhibits and Nature Notes 


Mrs. Matches and Mrs. Zorkler. Cones 
of Bunya Bunya Pine (Araucaria_bid- 
willii). 

Mrs. North. Flinders heavy whelk (Al- 
tivasum flindersi), a rare deep water 
salmon whelk, obtained from a _ lobster 
pot at Kangaroo Island, S.A. 

Mr. E. Allan. Museum specimens of 
the Noisy Minar and Bell minar. He 
demonstrated their differences. 

Mr. A. J. Swaby. Crinum peduncula- 
tum from coast swamps of N.E. of 
N.S.W. and S.E. Queensland. He ex- 
plained that the flower shows hook tips 


THE MOST 
VERSATILE 
T.T.L. REFLEX 
FOR 
THE NATURALIST 
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\ AT LAST ? 


on the sepals which hold together, pre- 
venting the opening of the flower in wet 
weather, and so protect the pollen. In 
dry weather these tops shrivel and the 
flower opens. It was found that lilies 
failed to open in a damp glass house. 
Mr. Swaby has noticed on the choco- 
late lily a locking arrangement like this 
keeping the flower shut in damp weather. 
He exhibited 3 species of Hydrocotyle 
plants showing their simple beauty. 

1. Hydrocotyle muscosa, S.E. or S.A. 

and W. Victoria. 

2. H. tripartita (Slender pennywort). 
3. HA. geranifolia (Forest pennywort) 
E. and S. Victoria and N.S.W. 

Mrs. Salau. Broken Hill minerals, 
mica, galena, kyanite, sphalerite, smith- 
sonite, loellingite, garnite, inesite, coron- 

adite, galena with rhodonite. 

Miss J. Forse. Larva and mud burrow 
of a Swift Moth. This species was eaten 
by aborigines. 


Mr. R. Condron. A_ large basalt 


column from Rocky Valley Dam. 

Ten new members whose names ap- 
pear in the March Naturalist were elec- 
ted. 


Minolta SR-T 101 


WRITE TO WAGNERS 


THE MINOLTA SPECIALISTS FOR DETAILS OF THIS AMAZING CAMERA 


—35mm single lens reflex camera with thru-the-lens 
CLC exposure meter— 


R. H. WAGNER «sons ;+5, 


43 ELIZABETH ST. 
MELBOURNE 62 3114 
AND 
CHADSTONE 56 5814 


“YOUR USED CAMERA TRADED” 
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KOALA SURVEY 


The Native Fauna Conservation Society, in conjunction with the Education 
Dept. and Fisheries and Wildlife Dept., is undertaking a Koala Survey of Victoria. 

Children of grades 4, 5, and 6, in State Primary Schools are being asked to help 
with this by filling in questionnaires, provided at their schools, during the week 
beginning 22 April. 

It is to be hoped that adults too will co-operate and send any information to the 
nearest State School. 


“KOALA”—Film Premiere 


This film by Harold Pollock, showing the life history of the koala, together 
with other films, will be screened at Wilson Hall on Friday, 31 May. 


Reserved seats obtainable at Allan’s— Adults $1.00 
Children under 14, 40c 
Unreserved seats from door of Hall— Adults 70c 


Children 20c 


Wanted 


One of our junior members, who has shown a keen interest in Mt. Napier in the 
Western district, asks for help in obtaining copies of the following Vict. Nat., 73, 
60. He also seeks a list of any flora and fauna of Mt. Napier and the surrounding 
area. 

Any information should be sent to G. Temby, Box 327, Hamilton, Vic. 3300. 

Herbarium Doors to be Closed 

It is brought to the notice of all persons using the Herbarium for nightly meet- 
ings, that the main doors should be shut twenty minutes after the commencement of 
meetings. 


CAMERAS anp 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHER 


CONTAREX, BESSAMATIC .. . 
All the famous brands 


Telephoto, Wide Angle Lenses 
Close-up Equipment 


HERBERT SMALL’S 


259 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
(Opposite Hotel Australia) 


HERBERT SMALL’S — AT YOUR SERVICE FOR OVER 100 YEARS | 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 8 April—Annual Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing 8 p.m. 


1. Minutes of Annual Meeting, held 13 March, 1967. 
2. Annual Report. 

3. Financial Report. 

4. Incoming Officers and Council. 


The following have been nominated: 


President: Mr. E. R. Allan 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. F. Jeffs, Mr. T. Sault 

Secretary: Mr. D. Lee 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. R. Condron 

Treasurer: Mr. D. E. McInnes 

Assistant Treasurer: Mrs. King 

Subscription Secretary: Mrs. N. E. Lewis 

Editor: Mr. G. M. Ward 

Assistant Editor: Mr. P. Gahan 

Librarian: Mr. P. Kelly 

Assistant Librarian: Miss M. J. Lester 

Excursion Secretary: Miss M. Allender 

Council: Mr. B. Fuhrer, Mr. J. R. Garnet, Mr. A. Lewis, Miss Butchart, Mr. 
A. J. H. Fairhall 


Appointment of Auditors. 

Announcements. 

Subject for the evening: “The Realm of Nature” by Mr. Marc Gottsch. 
Election of Members. 


(a) Ordinary: Mr. Gary L. Wallis, 513 Elgar Road, Box Hill 3129 (Geology) 
Joint: Mrs. D. H. Behrend and Miss Monica Behrend, 9. Cremorne Street, 
Balwyn 3103. (Geology and Mammal Survey) 
(b) Junior: Mr. J. D. Milojkovic, 329 Punt Road, Richmond 3121. (Microscopy and 
Science) 


9. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 
10. General Business. 
Monday, 13 May— Medallion Lecture and Presentation. 


CON A 


GROUP MEETINGS 


(8 p.m. at National Herbarium, unless otherwise stated) 

Thursday 11 April—There will be no Botany Group meeting this month. 

Wednesday 17 April—Microscopical Group Meeting. 

Friday 26 April—Hawthorn Junior F.N.C. meets in Hawthorn Town Hall at 8 p.m. 

Thursday 2 May—Mammal Survey Group meets in Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. 
rooms, Flinders Street Extension, at 7.45 p.m. 

Friday 3 May—Preston Junior F.N.C. meets in Rechabite Hall, 251 High Street, 
Preston (North from Bell Street) at 8 p.m. 

Monday 6 May—Entomology and Marine Biology Group meets in the rooms of 
Mr. Strong at Parliament House, at 8 p.m. Enter through private gate at South 
end of building. 

Wednesday 8 May—Geology Group meeting. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday 21 April—Afternoon and evening excursion to Sherbrooke Forest to study 
flora and nocturnal animals. Six leaders shall be in attendance from the Mammal 
Survey Group. Bring two meals, hot water requirements, and torches if 
required. Bus leaves Batman Avenue at 1.30 p.m.; fare $1.50. Private cars 
should meet at picnic area near pine plantation in Sherbrooke. 


Note: This excursion is dependent on fire risk being sufficiently low. Any alteration 
to proposal will be announced at General Meeting. 


12-15 April (Easter Excursion)—See details in the Victorian Naturalist for March 
1968. 
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NOTICES 


In order that the work involved in sending out reminder notices be kept to a 
minimum, would members please renew their subscriptions as soon as possible. 


Mr. A. Dunbavin Butcher will present the Natural History Medallion for 1967 
to Mr. Gilbert P. Whitley, at the May General Meeting. 


The date of the June General Meeting has been changed to Wednesday 12th, 
because of Monday 10th being a public holiday. 


The subject of the evening for this meeting will be—‘‘Flowers and Plants of 
Victoria in Colour” by Messrs. Willis, Fuhrer and Rotherham. All have worked on the 
preparation and production of the book of that title, which is expected to be available 
in July. 


A volunteer is urgently required to fill the vacancy of Sales Officer, recently 
created by the resignation of Mr. E. R. Allan from that position. Apply to the 
Secretary or Mr. Allan for details. 


Assistance will also be needed for Mrs. J. Strong, the Club’s Bookstall Sales 
Officer, at this year’s Nature Show. Enquiries from Mrs. Strong. 


Copies of the Naturalist which are now unavailable are: 69; No. 4, 10, 12. 


70; No. 3, 4. 73; No. 8, 9. 76; No. 2. 77; No. 1. Any members who have these issues, 
and no longer require them, please contact Mr. D. McInnes. 
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Cypridid Ostracoda from Big Green Island, 


Furneaux Group, Tasmania 


Introduction 


Recently, lists have begun to appear 
detailing the fauna and flora of some 
of the Bass Strait islands, e.g. Little- 
john and Martin, 1965; Mullett and 
Murray-Smith, 1967, but as yet these 
have neglected freshwater crustaceans. 
The present note remedies this defect 
somewhat with regard to the cypridid 
Ostracoda of Big Green Island in the 
Furneaux Group, Tasmania. Apart 
from the mere records, its purpose is 
to indicate that interesting results may 
emerge from sampling of a _ poorly 
known environment in the hope that 
this will stimulate further collecting, 
particularly in the Bass Strait area. 

The basement of Big Green Island 
is mostly a jointed Devonian granite 
(see Fig. 2) which is in places over- 
lain by dune limestone. Its physio- 
graphy has been briefly discussed, and 
the vegetation noted in detail, already 
by one of us (Norman, 1966). Big 
Green Island lies in the belt of pre- 
vailing westerlies and has a mean 
rainfall of 30:2 inches. Mean tem- 
peratures range from 48:5°F to 
63-1°F. There is no permanent water 
but shallow transient pools can form 
in rockbound depressions. The fauna 
discussed here was collected from 
two such pools sited approximately at 
opposing ends of the roughly longi- 
tudinal axis of the island (Fig. 1). 
The salinity of these pools is likely 
to vary considerably since rains would 
freshen them while storm waves and 
sea spray would tend to make the 
water brackish. 


* Department of Zoology and Comparative 
Physiology, Monash University, Clayton, Vic- 
toria 3168, Australia. 
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by K. G. McKENZIE 
and F. I. NoRMAN* 


Collections were made by scooping 
a plastic tube into the top six inches 
of the pools. It would be preferable, 
for the future, to take the zooplankton 
with a fine-meshed plankton net and 
to collect epibenthic and endobenthic 
animals by sampling the bottom sedi- 
ments. 


0 30ch. 


Fic. 1 


Locality descriptions 


The northern pool, pool A in Fig. 1, 
which was used as a well, has been 
closed for many years but was re- 
opened in July 1967. Its depth was 
three feet when sampled (November 
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1967) but fluctuates according to the 
water table and has reached five feet 
(August 1967). The bottom is a 
muddy arkosic grit. No phytobenthos 
was observed at the time of collection. 
The pool is located in a slight depres- 
sion surrounded by grass while the 
bush Lycium ferocissimum has colo- 
nized its seaward side providing some 
protection from sea spray. At the time 
of sampling, the T.D.S. (= total dis- 
solved solids) of the pool water was 
about 9:2 °/,,* (at 18°C). The fauna 
collected comprised the ostracodes 
Bradycypris sp. and Cypridopsis sp., 
cladocerans (including Daphnia cari- 
nata King) and a few mosquito larvae. 

The second pool is at the south- 
western end of the island in a supra- 
littoral rockbound depression (location 
B in Fig. 1, Fig. 2). The bottom is 
muddy, with cobbles and _ boulders, 
some of which are coated by a green 
algae, scattered throughout. It may 
dry out in summer with salt crys- 
tallizing at the surface but can attain 
a depth of three feet after rains or 
storms. Since it is only about 25 feet 
from H.W.M., westerly winds fre- 
quently drive in sea spray. T.D.S. of 
the pool water varies from 10,400 
pumhos (May 1966) to 46,600 pmhos 
(January 1966) measured at 24°C 
(W. D. Williams, personal communica- 


* The symbol Toe means parts 
per 1000. 


Fic. 2. Pool above high water 
mark at south-western tip of 


island. 
Photo: Authors 
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tion). The fauna of this pool consisted 
of Cypridopsis sp., Daphnia sp., 
numerous mosquito larvae and a crab. 


Ostracoda 


There is little or no information in 
the Australian literature regarding the 
two genera which occur on Big Green 
Island. Both are known to occur, how- 
ever, in the fauna of south-western 
Australia (McKenzie, unpublished 
data based on collections by D. H. D. 
Edward). 

Cypridopsis is a cosmopolitan genus 
especially well represented in the 
fauna of the Ethiopian Province which 
includes about 40 species; but there is 
only one good described Australian 
species, viz. Cypridopsis australis 
(Henry 1923) and a second, doubtful 
species, Cypridopsis funebris (Brady 
1886). Several undescribed species of 
Cypridopsis occur in the south-western 
Australian collections referred to 
above and at least one other un- 
described species lives on some littorals 
of Victoria’s western district lakes so 
that in sum over half a dozen Austra- 
lian species are known. Cypridopsis 
species typically are small (about 0:5 
mm long) and subtriangular in lateral 
view and all have the reduced, whip- 
like furca which is a tribal charac- 
teristic. 
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The genus Bradycypris was es- 
tablished by the great Norwegian 
biologist, G. O. Sars, for a moderately 
large (about 1:5 mm long) African 
cypridid characterized by a slender 
furca, transversely striated inner list, 
numerous chitin rosettes on _ the 
Zenker’s organ and an ovate shape in 
dorsal view (Sars, 1924). No described 
Australian species have yet been as- 
signed to this genus but from _ the 
illustrations the species recently refer- 
red to Cypris crinata Henry may well 
belong here (Chapman, in Bayly, 
Bishop and Hiscock, 1967) and, as 
noted above, there is a S.W. Austra- 
lian species. Bradycypris is restricted 
to the Ethiopian and Australian Pro- 
vinces. The Big Green Island popula- 
tion includes males and females and 
closely resembles the African type 
species except for minor differences in 
such characters as the shell and penis. 


Discussion 


Since Ostracoda do not fly and the 
genera concerned could not survive 
sea transport, it may seem difficult 
to account for their presence on Big 
Green Island. Several reasonable ex- 
planations, however, may be tendered. 
Thus they could have reached the 
island when Tasmania and the main- 
land were connected as, for instance, 
during the late Pleistocene. Again, 
since cypridid ostracodes possess 
resistant eggs, such eggs may have 
been blown to the island by the pre- 
vailing westerlies. Thirdly, ovigerous 
females or females and males could 
have been transported passively and 
survived in wet mud adhering to the 
webbed feet and underside feathers of 
migratory birds; or else the resistant 
eggs in mud caked to such birds could 
have been ferried to the island to 
initiate new populations. Possibly, the 
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Cape Barren Goose (Cereopsis novae- 
hollandiae Latham), although its 
movements appear to be locally cen- 
tred now, has acted as a transporting 
agency in the past since it occurs in 
south Western Australia and South 
Australia as well as in the Bass Strait 
area, breeding on islands in each case. 

Considering the larger problem of 
the distribution to Australia of these 
genera, it is not difficult to account 
for that of Cypridopsis since the genus 
is cosmopolitan and may well have 
utilized the Indonesian islands to reach 
Australia from the north. The restric- 
ted austral distribution of Bradycypris, 
on the other hand, may be better ex- 
plained by passive dispersal either by 
winds or birds along the sweepstakes 
route provided by the path of the 
southern westerlies. 
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Rare Bog Community at Tawonga 


Bog is the name applied to a form 
of vegetation described (e.g. Costin, 
1954) as an hygophilous community 
dominated by hummock forming 
mosses and acidophilous shrubs or 
helophytes and hydrophytes. 

Although bog vegetation is com- 
monly found at high elevations in the 
alpine and sub-alpine country in Vic- 
toria, it is not confined to those areas. 
It is however unusual to find it at low 
elevations. It is therefore of interest to 
record the existence of a bog com- 
munity at an altitude of about 1,000 ft. 
in the Kiewa Valley just north of 
Tawonga. It is beside the Kiewa Valley 
Highway and therefore readily access- 
ible to the public. 

The site is a depression which car- 
ries water throughout the year, even 
after a dry summer such as this 
(1967). The average annual rainfa!l at 
Tawonga is 46 in. and the estimated 
average annual temperature is 57°F. 
This bog consists of sphagnum moss 
(Sphagnum cristatum) up to 4 ft. 
thick, with shrubs of mountain heath- 
myrtle (Baeckea utilis, formerly in- 
cluded under B. gunniana), alpine 
bottle brush (Callistemon sieberi) and 
short-flowered heath (Epacris brevi- 
flora), all of which are characteristic 
of the raised bog communities of the 
high mountains. 

A number of herbaceous species 
also occur in the bog or in the satur- 
ated margin of the bog. Amongst these 
are the swamp millet (Jsachne 
globosa), fairy aprons (Utricularia 
dichotoma), monkey musk (Mimulus 
moschatus), trailing Pratia (Pratia 
pedunculata) and cut-leaf cranes bill 
(Geranium solanderi, formerly  in- 
cluded under G. pilosum). 
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Swamp gum (Eucalyptus camphora) 
and black sallee (E. stellulata) occur 
in the swampy area to the north of 
the bog. To the south, on rising 
ground, candlebark gum (E. rubida) 
grows with scattered manuka (Lep- 
tospermum  scoparium) and Ovens 
acacia (Acacia pravissima). 

There are small patches of sphag- 
num moss on the higher ground 
adjacent to the bog but the lack of 
permanent water makes it unlikely 
that they will persist. The soils of this 
higher area are red podzolics which 
are the characteristic soils of well- 
drained situations. It therefore seems 
that the bog has not been able to 
colonize the higher ground and that 
the small patches of sphagnum moss 
may have become established as the 
result of a temporary increase in the 
availability of water, possibly as a 
result of road drainage. The existing 
bog was probably never any wider 


Raised bog of Sphagnum moss and woody and 
herbaceous perennials at Tawonga. The light 
coloured mass is the moss. 
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than at present but it may have ex- 
tended further along the depression 
before the roads were constructed. 
The existence at Tawonga of a bog, 
in which occurs a number of domi- 
nant species characteristic of the high 
mountain communities, raises the 
question of the status of the com- 
munity. It seems that bogs were more 
common in this area prior to agricul- 
tural development in the valley. At 
least one quite large bog has been 
destroyed by fire in relatively recent 
years. (K. Mull private communica- 
tion). 
raised bog communities from _ the 
Monaro region of N.S.W. pointed 
out that they are a_ physiographic 
climax in that area and therefore 
likely to occur under varied climatic 
conditions. He suggested that in the 
Monaro region, bogs were probably 
more widespread in the Pleistocene 
glacial period and were _ probably 


reduced to the present range by in- 
creasing temperatures at the close of 
the late Pleistocene and Early Recent 
periods. He claims that “the alliance 
now barely persists under sub-optimum 
conditions, and in the event of climatic 
changes involving increased tempera- 
tures or reduced precipitations would 
probably disappear from the Monaro 
Region”. To these possible destructive 
agencies may be added _ changes 
brought about by land development, 
such as in the availability of water or 
in fire. 

Because it is readily accessible to 
the public and is possibly now one 
of a few, if not the only, bog left in 
the valley, it is worthy of preservation. 
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Lady Julia Percy Island Revisited 


Introduction 


In December 1967, a group of 
seven naturalists from Victoria and 
New South Wales spent three days 
camped on Lady Julia Percy Island in 
Western Victoria; five of the group 
had visited the island on at least one 
other occasion, so it was possible to 
compare existing conditions with 
previous years. 

Victoria had been under drought 
conditions through 1967, and_ the 
effect of this was very obvious at the 
island. 

A description of the island, its form- 
ation, history, and wildlife appeared 
in Victorian Naturalist Vol. 81, No. 11, 
March 1965. 

The following are 
made in December 1967. 


observations 


Vegetation 


The vegetation of Lady Julia Percy 
Island can be classified under four 
headings—bracken, grass, pigface and 
senecio—and the approximate extent 
of these is shown on the accom- 
panying map. 

The bracken and the pigface had 

not suffered greatly due to the dry 
conditions, and had not previously 
-Teceived a great deal of attention from 
the rabbits. The pigface however, was 
now being disturbed by the rabbits 
_which seemed to be eating the roots 
| rather than the fleshy leaves—presum- 
_ ably the latter have no nutritive value 
to them. 
_ The bracken was dying off to a 
minor degree, but was not being 
attacked by the rabbits and appeared 
to be in no danger from them. 

All the grass and thistles had died 
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off, and were completely dried out; 
as was the senecio in all except the 
section near the “trig cairn” east of 
Seal Bay. Below this cairn is a good 
water drip which yields a continual 
flow of fresh water. Perhaps this pro- 
vides sufficient surface moisture to 
keep the strip of senecio above it 
alive. 

Elsewhere, all the senecio had dried 
out, and most had blown away, leav- 
ing the ground bare and very subject 
to erosion. 


Rabbits 


None of us had ever seen such 
enormous numbers of rabbits any- 
where as were on Lady Julia Percy 
Island in December 1967; they were 
living amongst the rocks around the 
southern and western sides of the 
island, and amongst the bracken and 
pigface. There was an absolute swarm- 
ing horde over the pigface in par- 
ticular, for this was practically the 
only available food. 

Many were using Muttonbird bur- 
rows as temporary retreats, and this 
in itself is creating a serious problem: 
for by enlarging burrow entrances, 
they are increasing the possibility of 
erosion, and already many acres of 
the island’s surface have become 
“dust-bowls”’. 

Perhaps the most amazing feature 
of our trip however, was to see so 
many half-grown rabbits dying of 
starvation. Despite the problem which 
the rabbits are creating, it was a 
tragic sight to see these animals too 
weak to run from beneath our feet. 
On one occasion, one moved slowly 
from under my feet into a shallow 
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burrow, and by the time I had 
removed the top of the burrow and 
extracted it (no more than a half 
minute later), it was dead. Others 
tried to run, but were unable to make 
their hind legs function properly. 

Everywhere were dead rabbits—yet 
we eStimated that there must have 
been scores of thousands on the island 
still alive. 

There was no evidence of myxoma- 
tosis amongst these animals, as there 
had been in better years. Mosquito 
larvae were seen in rock pools below 
Thunder Point, but none were collec- 
ted, as a rising south west wind made 
it impossible to climb down the cliff 
face which was drenched with spray. 


Seals 


The number of seals seemed to have 
increased slightly, with colonies along 
the east and west sides in particular 
developing as maternal sites instead 
of “bachelor” colonies as we noted 
three years ago. 

The suckling of apparent “‘yearlings” 
as noted previously was again ob- 
served. 

Fishermen told us that some of the 
seals remain at the Island throughout 
the year; this should be verified by 
naturalists. 


Swamp Harriers 


Swamp harriers were again the 
dominant predators of the rabbits, and 
at least six pairs were in residence, 
and two occupied nests with 3 well- 
feathered young in each were found. 

One nest was extended as a feeding 
platform, and was 8 yards long and 
2 yards wide. In this area were over 
150 rabbit carcases. Another mound 
of rabbit carcases, probably a feeding 
platform, contained 50 carcases 
heaped up in the bracken. 
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Most of the carcases had not been 
eaten, the animals having been killed 
and left. These rabbits were invariably 
extremely thin. 

There was at least one extremely 
pale harrier, a field description read- 
ing—‘“white on all undersurface 
except the throat, neck, wing tip and 
tail tip. The upper surface of the 
wing primaries and secondaries are 
also whitish.” 

It is interesting to note that a 
similarly coloured bird has been seen 
at Mud Island in Port Phillip Bay for 
several years. 


the Swamp 


Some of the rabbit carcases in 
Harrier nest-feeding platform. 
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Juvenile Swamp Harrier 
Photo: Author 


Diving Petrels and Fairy Prions. 


On each evening we were at the 
Island, these birds arrived just as 
darkness fell after a short twilight; 
being unlike the muttonbirds which 
arrive after sunset during the twilight. 
The actual time of arrival however, 
varied by nearly half an hour, as a 
heavy cloud bank made the second 
evening far darker earlier. It seems 
the light intensity, rather than the 
time after actual sunset is significant. 

Both were nesting, the localities of 
the nesting sites being shown on the 
accompanying map. 
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Tree planting 


It is to be deplored that several 
trees, including pines and _ mirror- 
leated coprosma, have been planted 
by local naturalists. This is a most 
unfortunate event, and any surviving 
plants should be removed at once, 
and further planting should be prohib- 
ited by the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department who control the area as a 
Wildlife Reserve. 

There have never been native trees 
there; the largest plants recorded by 
the early surveyors being “creepers 
and rushes”. These Reserves should 
be restored or maintained in their 
natural condition, not altered simply 
to provide better camping cover as 
was done here. 

Replanting and_ restoration of 
former vegetation is often necessary, 
but alien flora should not be planted 
unless it aids the creatures for which 
the area was reserved. In this case, 
seabirds and seals would not benefit 
from the species mentioned. 


Rabbit destruction 


Grazing, by stock formerly, now by 
rabbit hordes, has seriously damaged 
the native vegetation. The stock, now 
having gone, it is a most opportune 
time to remove the other scourge— 
the rabbits. 

Unfortunately, the removal of the 
rabbits would inevitably mean _ that 
the Swamp harriers would also leave, 
but the future of the island with its 
shallow soil depth should be considered 
ahead of this one bird species. 


Conclusion 


The island is a wonderful area for 
fauna; and it is sufficiently inaccess- 
ible to minimize the problem of 
tourists. It is however most important 
to maintain the area as such, and to 
keep it free from any alienation which 
would detract from its value as a 
sanctuary for seabirds and seals. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 


before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 
to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Flocking of Starlings. 


This interesting account of the 
habits of one of our most, if not too 
successful, introduced birds, is given 
by J. Ros. Garnet. 


Travelling northwards along Pascoe 
Vale Road, Moonee Ponds at about 
6.45 p.m. on Saturday, 16th March 
1968, we (and doubtless hundreds of 
others) observed an unusual spectacle. 
Thousands of Starlings perched closely, 
side by side, on telegraph wires for a 
distance of about half a mile in Pascoe 
Vale Road, and for lesser distances of a 
few hundred yards in side streets which 
debouched on that road. A few hundred 
birds were wheeling in the sky nearby, 
perhaps looking for a perching site. 

It looked for the world like a gathering 
of the clan before migrating—as though, 
by some mysterious means, birds from 
near and far had been called together 
to take their final instructions and get 
a common bearing for a journey to a 
distant place. 

We had no idea that so many Starlings 
existed in districts near enough for them 
to assemble in such number at a given 
moment, although we have vivid recol- 
lections of huge numbers wheeling in 
the sky in more rural localities in the 
autumn of years gone by. 

There are still a few of the birds still 
about our own district of Pascoe Vale, 
so they cannot all have migrated. 


[I remember from childhood, having 
watched similar wheeling flocks of star- 
lings in the autumn; and on one particular 
evening, a member of the flock dropped 
suddenly to the roadway, quite dead. On 
inspection, its neck was found to be 
broken, and after a little thought, it 
appeared that the bird had collided with 
one of the overhead electric wires.—Ed.] 
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Colour Changes in Blue Wren 


This note comes from Miss Jean 
Galbraith at Tyers in Gippsland. 


Some years ago I recorded the growth 
of new feathers as, over three weeks in 
May, a cock Blue Wren changed from 
brown to blue and black. It was interest- 
ing to see this year in July (when one 
would hardly expect it), that several 
male Blue Wrens changed from their 
splendid blue and black to brown 
plumage again. I was away from July 
31st, when the moult was well begun, 
until October 2nd. When I returned, the 
male was distinguishable from the female 
only by his dull brown (not chestnut) 
eye feathers and dark (hardly blue) tail. 

One could not prove that they were 
the pair I had watched in July, but this 
seemed probable, for they came con- 
fidently to the window for cocoanut, as 
the July pair had done. In mid-October 
I noticed dark feathers (about 3 in. long) 
at the base of the cock bird’s tail. I was 
away again from October 26th to Novem- 
ber 8th and when I returned, two birds, 
presumably the same, still came to the 
window for food. The cock now had a 
typical blue head and back, and black 
breast and hind-neck, but a brown lower 
back, and the dark tailfeathers were now 
over an inch long. Only now (Nov. 28th) 
are black feathers visible down the centre 
of the lower back, and the dark blue 
tailfeathers as long as the brown ones, 
which look as if they may fall out at any 
time. I presume that it is usual for this 
colour change to occur during nesting 
(the birds have a nest in the garden), but 
it surprised me, and I wondered whether 
it might happen only with relatively 
young birds. (Nov. 29th one brown tail- 
feather shed.) 


18 February 1968 


After an active spring and early sum- 
mer when, after the loss of the first nest 
and eggs (apparently found by a cat), the 
pair successfully hatched two broods 
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(3 and 2) all so far safe, and all regular 
visitors to the window for cheese and 
coconut, the cock showed the first sign 
of the autumn (really summer) moult on 
6 February when the first brown feather 
showed on his blue crown. On 13 
February I noticed the first brown in his 
mantle, and now most of the crown and 
the upper edge of the mantle are brown. 

The second brood was fed by both 
parents and the three members of the 
first brood. Now all five young birds are 
independent and the hen is apparently 
sitting again, for the cock is usually ac- 
companied only by the five young birds; 
but now and then the hen bird is with 
her family at the window. 

All the wrens have found a new food 
supply in ants which come to the honey- 
eater’s nectar bottle, and every now and 
then they leave the cheese and coconut 
for which they fearlessly enter the room 
if the window is open, to remove the 
latest trail of ants on the bottle. 


[Young male wrens do not develop their 
brilliant plumage until they are about 
one year old; and up to about four years 
of age, they continue to suffer the winter 
in drab brown colour. However, after 
this period they appear to retain their 
brilliant colours the year round.—Ed.] 


Wattle-bird’s Feeding Time 


David Jones of Balwyn, one of the 
eastern suburbs of Melbourne, sends 
this report on the feeding activities of 
both the Red Wattle-bird and the 
Little Wattle-bird. 


On a recent warm night during January, 
I watched the absorbing antics of a group 


of Wattle Birds feeding upon  dusk- 
flying insects. The birds, numbering 
between thirty and forty, had _ based 


themselves in a nearby Mahogany Gum 
which was heavy with blossom—no doubt 
an attraction also to the insects. With 
short laboured flights the birds foraged 
from the tree, and plucked the insects 
from the air with a sharp “clack” of their 
beaks. Several birds were in the air at 
once, and at no time was the air com- 
pletely clear of them. 

As I watched this scene of busy activity, 
two things suddenly came to mind which 
seemed unusual. The ffirst was the 
silence—Wattle Birds are normally very 
noisy (especially when feeding); but here, 
the only sounds were the flutttering of 
wings and the “clack” of beaks. 
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The second was the tolerance of the 
two species (Red Wattle-bird, Little 
Wattle-bird) towards each other. Usually 
when feeding on the native plants in the 
garden, both species are very pugnacious, 
chasing away other birds and fighting 
among themselves until one, generally 
a Red Wattle Bird, has complete mono- 
poly of the food source. Here however, 
were the two species constantly inter- 
mingling and feeding without showing 
any animosity towards each other. 

As Wattle Birds are the dominant 
species in the garden. we have learned 
to recognize their usual habits. The only 
conclusion which I can draw from the 
above that the birds were hungry, and 
making the most of an abundant supply 
of insects. 


Birds of Moulamein 


Robert Marston of East Reservoir 
in Victoria, provides these interesting 
observations on birds near Moulamein 
in the N.S.W. Riverina district. 


“Bundarool”, a property of 2,500 acres, 
is situated 4-5 miles from Moulamein, 
in the Riverina district of N.S.W. 
Owned by the Morton family, “Budarool” 
consists of open-plains country, inter- 
spersed with mallee scrub and belts of 
timber along the watercourses. Spending 
a week there, from 6th to 13th January, 
was an extremely rewarding and _ satis- 
fying experience. Weather conditions 
were fine, with temperatures by day of 
85° to 100°F, while the nights were a 
cool 60° to 70°F. 

The bird-list for the week contained 
111 species, which included the fol- 
lowing: Southern Scrub Robin, Yellow 
Rosella, Painted Honeyeater, Rainbow 
Bird (breeding), Blue-faced Honeyeater 
(adults and immature), Brolga (2), Brown 
Quail (3), Red-backed Kingfisher, South- 
enr Stone-Curlew (heard at night only), 
Barking Owl, Black Falcon, Mulga Par- 
rot, White-breasted Sea Eagle (2 and 
disused nest), Spotted MHarrier, Little 
Eagle (nesting), Crested Bellbird, Gilbert 
Whistler, Grey Falcon (2), Nankeen 
Night Heron (30 and 1 immature), Black- 
winged Currawong, Striped Honeyeater, 
Black-faced Wood Swallow (attacking 
Whistling Eagle), Satin Flycatcher 
(female), White-breasted Wood Swallow, 
White-fronted Honeyeater, White-headed 
Stilt (2 adults and 3 immature), Ringneck 
Parrot, Peaceful Dove and Black-tailed 
Native Hen. 
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Mornington 


Here are another two reports from 
places visited by Victor Jacobs. 


From a cliff top, we watched an 
Australian Gannet wheel gracefully 
and plummet after fish. On _ the 
parapet a very tame magpie kept 
company with a line of Silver Gulls. 
One pair of Caspian Terns patrolled 
the shallows and at times dived, or, it 
would be better to say, fell into the 
water. Their awkward dives belied 
their efficiency; for each time they 
retrieved a fish. Pacific Gulls also 
winged along the shore. In the dis- 
tance, large flocks of Little Grebes 
bobbed on the surface. On rocks not 
far off shore, sat Yellow-faced Cor- 
morants; one hanging its wings to dry. 
Another of the species swam, its body 
low in the water. Then, with a jerk 
of its head, it submerged. A line of 
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bubbles on the glassy water allowed 
its progress to be followed until it ap- 
peared again with its “dinner” in its 
beak. 


Avonsleigh - Macclesfield 
(Map Ref. Monbulk, Vic. 486257) 


In this steep gully country, Grey 
Thrushes and Blue Wrens were com- 
mon. Flame Robins, Yellow Robins, 
Brown Thornbills and White-eared 
Honeyeaters were also seen. Hakea 
nodosa had finished its flowering 
season, but H. sericea was in full 
flower, as was Narrow-leafed Acacia. 
The latter Hakea must have been 


growing in that area undisturbed for 
many years, because many of the 
plants were more than 20 ft. high. 
At the bottom of the gully the track 
was cut by a narrow lively stream 
which was masked in spots by Scramb- 
ling Coral-fern. 
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The Spirit Cave at the Craigs, East of 


Lake Yambuk 


One of the least understood facets 
of the social and spiritual life of the 
aborigines is the totem, most specialists 
having their own interpretation for 
the origins, reason and functions of 
that institution. Nearly all agree, how- 
ever, that it is a belief in which the 
child is seen as a reincarnation of a 
supernatural ancestor who lived at the 
time “when men and animals were 
all one”’. 

To the aborigines this aricestor was 
indistinguishable from the animal or 
object whose name it bore, except that 
he could reason like a man and act 
like a superman; and he was closely 
connected with a certain locality, 
which thus became a_ totem-centre. 
This locality could be a water hole, 
a cave, or a hill-top, a rock formation, 
a sea cove, or any other natural fea- 
ture; and there the most important 
totemic rites had to be performed, 
since that was the place where they 
were first instituted by the ancestor. 

Some of these totem centres were 
believed by the aborigines to be both 
the final resting-place of the totem- 
ancestors, and a kind of reservoir 
from where the totem spirit-children 
(both human and animal) originated. 
This was also the place to where the 
“ghosts” of totem members returned 
after death, to rejoin the Ancestral 
Spirit, only to await re-emergence and 
be reborn. This cycle of births and 
deaths thus guaranteed the continuity 
of both the totem and the totem- 
animal, and formed a link between 
the individual, the totem-animal, and 
the Ancestral Spirit. 


* 4/18 Wolseley Street, Mont Albert, 3127. 
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Although so important to the 
aborigines, with the one exception 
hereunder discussed, the locality of the 
several totem-centres in the Western 
District of Victoria was never re- 
corded. This was most unfortunate, 
because it is now too late to follow 
this line of research. Few old abori- 
gines remain, and, although quite a 
lot of information can be gathered 
from certain individuals, they claim to 
be ignorant of sacred matters, because 
they are brought up at Mission 
Stations and were never initiated. 

However, in my book, Bunjil’s Cave, 
I have recorded a legend which points 
to the Crow totem having had a 
“sacred water” in the Victoria Valley, 
in the Grampians; and I also believe 
that the rock shelters bearing aborigi- 
nal paintings, in the Victoria Range 
of the Western Grampians, were 
sacred to the Stump-tail Lizard; the 
home of this totem being probably 
what we now call Cultivation Creek 
Shelter No. 5. (See Vict. Nat. Vol. 81, 
October, 1964, for a description of 
this shelter.) 

What may be still another totem 
centre is the unique and curious vol- 
canic freak situated at the south-east 
base of Mt. Hamilton, a low mount 
south of Streatham. It consists of a 
square rock-hole, about 12 ft. across 
and 15 ft. deep, with absolutely un- 
scalable walls, and with a natural rock- 
bridge spanning it from side to side. 
The hole is always half full of clear 
spring water, although at the time of 
my last visit (February, 1968) its 
surface was covered by a small floating 
waterplant (Azolla sp.). The aborigi- 
nes called this hole Purra Purra, Red 
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Kangaroos, (after which the town of 
Pura Pura, about 5 miles distant, was 
named); and since no kangaroo, or no 
man for that matter, could possibly go 
down it to reach the water (or, rather, 
come out if he did), the name can only 
imply that it was the sacred place 
where the Kangaroo Ancestor, after 
his work of creation, finally retired, 
and from which, as a result of this 
action, red kangaroos (both human 
totem-members and animals) sprang. 

I must emphasize that it is only my 
belief that the three above examples 
are totem centres, and that, as far as 
I know, there are no old records to 
uphold my claims. 

The only recorded totem-centre in 
the Western District is Lady Julia 
Percy Island. This is an eye-arresting, 
singularly shaped, long, flat-topped 
island of volcanic origin, situated 
about 5 miles off the coast, approxim- 
ately south of Lake Yambuk, which is 
12 miles west of Port Fairy. Its coast- 
line is extremely rugged, and consists 
of nearly vertical cliffs, the only access 
to it being an indifferent landing in a 
small bay on its northern side; and 
the heavy swell which generally comes 
from the south-west and rolls in upon 
the mainland coast makes a passage 
to it hazardous. 

The island was often visited by 
sealers in the early days of the colony, 
and though it was never permanently 
settled by them, at least two are known 
to have been buried there, one in 1822, 
and the other in 1828. In 1876 a 
deposit of guano was found, but little 
of it was obtained, and work was 
soon abandoned. In 1886 an emer- 
gency station for castaways was es- 
tablished on the island, but it did not 
prove satisfactory. Since that time 
various applicants have been granted 
grazing licenses, but these ventures 
were all non-profitable. The island is 
now deserted. 
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Purra Purra Water-hole—Mt. Hamilton. 
Photo: Author 


Because of the heavy seas by which 
they are swept, conditions on the reefs 
fringing the island are unfavourable to 
molluscs, but muttonbirds, seals and 
penguins have always been there in 
great numbers. One would therefore 
expect to find signs of aboriginal 
occupation on the island, but, as far 
as I know, this is not the case. Perhaps 
the heavy swell was too much for their 
frail canoes. 


From the Craig’s shell midden, on top of the 
cliffs, Lady Julia Percy Island may be seen on 
the horizon. 
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The Craigs 
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The fact that Lady Julia Percy 
Island was a totem centre, was first 
brought to notice by James Dawson, 
in his book “The Australian Aborigi- 
nes”, published in 1881. However, 
Dawson appears to have been more 
concerned with a cave on the main- 
land opposite the island, for he wrote 
that: 

“On the sea coast, opposite Deen 
Maar—now, unfortunately, called 
Lady Julia Percy Island—there is 
a haunted cave called Tarn wirring, 
‘road of the spirits’, which, the 
natives say, forms a_ passage 
between the mainland and the island. 
When anyone dies in the neighbour- 
hood, the body is wrapped in grass 
and buried; and if, afterwards, grass 
is found at the mouth of the cave, 
it is proof that a good spirit, called 
Puit puit chepetch, has removed the 
body and everything belonging to 
it through the cave to the island, 
and has conveyed its spirit to the 
clouds; and if a meteor is seen 
about the same time, it is believed 
to be fire taken up with it. Should 
fresh grass be found near the cave, 
when no recent burial has taken 
place, it indicates that someone has 
been murdered, and no person will 
venture near it till the grass decays 
or is removed.” 
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Before we proceed, it may be as well 
to discuss the native names used by 
Dawson. Deen Maar, the name of the 
island, should properly be written 
Dhin mar. Dhin is the pronoun “this”, 
but it was often used by the aborigines 
instead of the article “the”. Mar is 
Man, or, actually, an aboriginal. Dhin 
Mar thus means “The aboriginal”, 
probably short for “the aborigines 
spirit-home”’. 

Tarn wirring, the name of the cave, 
should probably be Tarn wirrink, 
Tarn being “flowing”, and wirrink, 
“the spirit in man”. Or, if wirring is 
correct, then it would mean “the 
whistling of the wind”, perhaps this 
implying that “the spirit of the dead 
would flow like wind” to the island. 

Lady Julia Percy Island was also 
recognized as a totem centre by R. H. 
Mathews, who, writing in the Journ. 
and Proc. Roy. Soc. of N.S.W., in 
1904, stated that: “The spirits of all 
the clans and phratries go to this 
island, which they occupy in common, 
the same as they did their native hunt- 
ing grounds; there they remain until 
reincarnated.” 

Referring to the cave on the main- 
land, he stated that: 


“On the shore of the mainland 
facing the island there are some 
large rocks, into the base of one 
of which the ceaseless rolling of the 
billows has worn a cave-like recess, 
respecting which the natives have 
a superstitious belief that it is in 
some way connected with the 
island.” 


Mathews then goes on to explain 
that, according to his informant, the 
dead were laid in the grave with the 
head pointing to the island. The spirit 
issued from the body, and having 
provided himself with a firebrand of 
native cherrywood, proceeded to the 
shore where the cave is situated. The 
spirit chose cherrywood, incidentally, 
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because, when burning, it omits a 
peculiar odour, which was _ believed 
by the natives to have the power to 
ward off any danger from the bearer. 

Upon reaching the cave the spirit 
divested itself of any clothes or orna- 
ments it may be wearing, and dis- 
appeared over the intervening sea to 
the island. 

Now it becomes obvious that though 
agreeing in principle, the two writers 
disagree in details, especially with 
reference to the cave on the mainland. 
Dawson simply states it to be “on the 
sea coast” and refers to grass at the 
mouth of the cave. Mathews states 
that the cave-like recess was worn 
into the base of a large rock by the 
sea, thus implying that it was at sea 
level. If this were so, there could be no 
grass found at its mouth. It appeared 
to me that neither of these two writers 
had actually seen the cave, but that 
they were relying on informants. I 
therefore decided to do a little bit of 
exploring, naturally restricting my 
investigations to that part of the coast 
from which Lady Julia Percy Island 
can be seen easily. This proved to be 
from about south of Codrington in the 
west, to Cape Reaumur in the east, a 
distance of about 12 miles; Lake 
Yambuk being about the centre of the 
two extreme points. 

Starting from the west, to reach 
Lake Yambuk there are 6 miles of 
sandy shore, skirted by a long line of 
consolidated sand hummocks altern- 
ating with recent sand dunes; and no 
rocks are visible, except an occasional 
limestone mass outcropping through 
the sand. Clearly, no cave can exist 
there. 

Lake Yambuk forms a welcome 
change from the monotonous dunes. 
It is actually the combined mouths of 
the Shaw and the Eumeralla Rivers, 
and the extent of the lake is governed 
by the flow of these two streams. 
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When they are low, and the current 
is weak, the ocean deposits sand 
across the mouth of the lake. The 
sand forms a bar and holds back the 
waters of the rivers, which then flood 
the low ground in the valley and the 
lake thus covers a larger area. When 
enough water has accumulated, or the 
volume and weight of the water has 
increased through rain, the sand bar 
is washed away and the lake decreases 
in extent. 

Lake Yambuk, with its permanent 
supply of freshwater, and with its 
teeming fish and bird population, must 
have been much frequented by the 
aborigines, and, in fact, there is a very 
large midden on top of the con- 
solidated sand dune immediately to 
the west side of the mouth. Another 
attraction for the aborigines must 
have been the reef a little to the east 
of the mouth of the lake (Mills Reef), 
from which they no doubt obtained 
the large quantity of molluscs, the fire- 
scorched shells of which make up the 
bulk of the camp debris on the mid- 
den. However, there is no cave there. 

The line of sandy hummocks con- 
tinues east of Lake Yambuk for about 
3 miles, and then gives place to striated 
and jagged rocky cliffs, while great 
boulders are strewn about for some 
distance out to sea, and these and the 
sandy shore are pounded by a long 
succession of foaming breakers. It is a 
weird and desolate place, wild after 
the smooth and peaceful sand dunes; 
and the wind blowing through the 
crags adds to it the voice of the un- 
canny. These are “The Craigs”. 

After breathing-in the stark beauty 
of the place I set about exploring it. 
The rocky cliffs continue for about one 
and a half miles, mostly fairly steep, 
but here and there there is access to the 
beach, about 60 feet below. There is 
ample evidence of erosion: detached 
rocks are heaped at the base of the 
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cliffs, and on top of a cliff the end- 
posts of a dividing wire-fence dangles 
suspended in mid-air, held by the 
wires. Erosion is still going on. 

At the western end of the cliff-top 
there is a midden, covering about 2 
acres. It consists mostly of fire- 
scorched mariner, limpet, and ear- 
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Spirit Cave is just below cliff-top. (Note 


rocks at foot of cliff.) 
Photo: Author 


shells, but here and there there are 
fragmentary bird- and seal bones. A 
few flint flakes and basalt hammer- 
stones are the only tools in evidence. 

Towards the eastern end of the 
rocky crags, about a mile from the 
midden, high up near the top of a 
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fairly easily negotiable cliff, there is 
a cave, the entrance to which is some- 
what screened by stalactitic-like rock 
formations. The cave is about 6 ft. high 
and about 18 ft. wide, but only about 
8 ft. deep, when it contracts to two 
burrow-like tunnels, about 3 ft. in 
diameter, which appear to go a long 
way into the cliff. They are pitch- 
black, and would require a torch to 
explore. Foxtracks leading into them 
suggests that they are inhabited by 
those carnivores. 


At the foot of the cliff, immediately 
below the cave, there is a heap of very 
large slab-like rocks, which, obviously 
were once part of it, but must have 
collapsed and fallen down through 
erosion. Judging by these, the cave 
must have been quite large a hundred 
years ago, and even in its present 
diminished size, its locality, the 
stalactitic-like formation, and the dark 
tunnels at the end of it, give it an 
eerie look which would suggest that 
this is indeed the spirit cave. Lady 
Julia Percy Island can be easily seen 
from its entrance. 

Certainly, there is no evidence of 
aboriginal occupation in or near the 
cave, and there is nothing to show 
that this is the one referred to by the 
previous writers. On the other hand 
the locality, we have been told, was 
shunned by the natives, so no evidence 
of occupation can be expected. Its 
only inhabitants were spirits, and they 
leave no traces. 

Dare I think that I have located 
Tarn Wirring? I would think so. At 
least, it is the only cave on the coast- 
line facing the island. 
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Book Reviews 


Birds of Paradox 
Edited by JACK POLLARD 


Published by Lansdowne Press, 
Melbourne. 


94” x 7” approx., 246 pages, 36 half-tone 
illustrations, and dust jacket in full 
colour. Price $5.95. 

Two hundred and forty six pages 


of delightful reading, and _ pleasant 
browsing about the birds of Australia 
and New Zealand—birds which have 
held the attention of some of the 
world’s greatest naturalists. 

This comment I think, sums up 
“Birds of Paradox”. It is a book of 
reasonable price which contains works 
of both fictional and non-fictional 
writers of the two countries, who have 
been inspired by the birds of the area. 

It begins with a commentary on 
the birds noted by William Dampier 
on his voyage along the west coast of 
Australia; moves on through the early 
pioneers of natural history in _ this 
country, among them being John 
Gould, Sir Joseph Banks, and John 
Gilbert; recaptures the spirit of the 
late 19th and early 20th century 
naturalists such as Dudley Le Souef, 
Donald MacDonald, and _ Charles 
Barrett; and brings us to the present 
via other famous names like Alec 
Chisholm and Crosbie Morrison. 

The book comprises four general 
sections devoted to bird tales, notable 
birds and bird watchers, general bird- 
lore, and bird-verse. These are not 
grouped separately between the covers, 
but are set in a manner apparently 
aimed to best suit the interrupted type 
of use for which the book is intended. 

At times, however, I feel that this 
arrangement is not entirely successful. 
This is particularly so where an inset 
historical or other feature appears 
within the body of the main text, and 
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so had the effect, for this reviewer, of 
destroying the continuity of the read- 
ing. 

This of course is minor criticism of 
a most valuable addition to any book 
collection. This is an excellent intro- 
duction for those who have read little 
of the early naturalists’ records; the 
wonderful writings of Mary Gilmore, 
Xavier Herbert, and others; or the 
verse of early and contemporary poets. 

The illustrations of birds include 
photographs taken by such experts as 
Norman Chaffer and John Brownlie, 
and the dust jacket design is by Robin 
Hill. 

Indeed, to have this book is a very 
good reason for watching television 
less often. G.M.W. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD 


72-74 Bourke Street, Melbourne 


(6 Doors above Exhibition Street) 


Phone: 662-1077 


Specialists in Naturalists’ Requisites 
Pins, Forceps, 
Butterfly nets, etc., 


Microscopes (Beginners’ to 
Research Models) , 


Bausch and Lomb (U.S.A.) 
scopes, 100x case, $14.50. 


Merker (Austria) high quality Field 
Microscope (20x to 200x) folds into 
€qse 52 x- x 22. 27.50. 


Binoculars, Telescopes, 


Micro- 


Survey Instruments, etc. 


BO@KS 
On Natural History, 
Australia, Art, General. 


New and Secondhand. 
Lists Free. State Requisites. 
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“Naturalist’s Diary’: Norman A. Wakefield 


(Longmans, 1967, 214 pages, $4.50) 


When Norman Wakefield began to 
write his weekly nature column in 
the Age, several years ago, I realized 
that a unique opportunity was at hand 
to’ learn, from. the experience of a 
remarkably gifted scientist. I began to 
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Reviewed by EVAN ROWLANDS 


collect articles, and today they lie 
yellowing and dusty in my files. 

Now Norman Wakefield has earned 
the gratitude of such as I by collecting 
an early series of his articles into book 
form. And a fine book it turns out to 
be! 

Produced on excellent quality paper 
and bound in a way that gives the 
appearance of red leather, it feels 
good in the hand of the book lover. 
Inside are eighty-two articles, arranged 
in seven sections: Places, Mammals, 
Birds, Reptiles, Spiders, Insects, and 
Plant Life. These are illustrated by 
over eighty photographs, the great 
majority of which have been taken 
by the author. My own favourites 
among these pictures would be the 
Helmeted Honeyeater at the nest 
(page 121), the Sugar Gliders caught 
feeding at night on the trunk of a 
Long-leaf Box (page 38), the awe- 
some chasm of the Reedy River gorge 
(page 2), and the coloured frontis- 
piece of the Western Pigmy-possum. 

Based as they are on a lifetime of 
field work combined with sound 
scholarship, the articles are authorit- 
ative. Norman Wakefield writes in a 
simple intimate style; his love of 
nature is infectious; there is an ap- 
pealing humility in his writings. 

There is something of the frus- 
trated explorer in me, and I have 
gained much pleasure visiting, in 
imagination, the rugged parts of far- 
eastern Victoria which are brought to 
me by this book. Thus I have strolled 
into the Mount Drummer jungle, ex- 
perienced a hazardous canoe ride 
along thirty miles of the Snowy River 
gorge, and climbed Mount Ellery, 
guided always by the author’s expert 


Reedy River Gorge 
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Sugar Gliders in the Strathbogies 


commentary on topography, fauna and 
flora. 

For the bird lover there are seven- 
teen articles, and reference to more 
than fifty bird species. Discussion 
ranges from the appetite of ibis to the 
problem of speciation of the Helmeted 
Honeyeater. 

Whatever your interest, you will be 
able to locate it quickly with the aid 
of the detailed index. Over two hun- 
dred species are listed there, and there 
is reference to about three hundred 
Victorian localities. 

This is the book to relax with after 
a day’s work. Soon you are revisiting 
the dark cavity of the Den of Nargun, 
or rediscovering the Brittle Bladder- 
fern. When you yearn to be close to 
nature, but are prevented by the ties 
of daily life, pick up Naturalist’s Diary 
and you may live it vicariously. 

It is difficult to single out particular 
passages from a work such as this, but 
the following description of the Strath- 
bogie Sugar Gliders is typical: 


They came from all directions, some 
gliding fifty yards or more across the 
gully. When in flight, the four limbs are 
spread wide, and there is a furry mem- 
brane on each side, stretching from 
hand to ankle. This makes a surface 
several inches square, allowing’ the 
little animals to volplane through the air. 

They preferred to feed in the head- 
down position, and a newcomer would 
usually squeeze in between the others 
or even push under them, rather than 
break this rule. 

Perhaps the outstanding attribute of 
the species is the ability to scamper 
about—downward, upwards or _§ side- 
ways—on the vertical trunks of trees. 
All claws are long and needle-sharp, and 
their grip is so sure that there is never 
the slightest uncertainty or hesitation. 
In particular, if one of the gliders is 
frightened when feeding, it will reverse 
its position in a single movement, dis- 
appear sideways behind the tree, and then 
be twenty or thirty feet up by the time 
one steps round to see where it has gone. 
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A limited stock of this book has 


been published and, rather than 
reprint when present supplies are 
exhausted, the author intends to pro- 
duce further units. The final set will 
be little short of encyclopaedic. It 
promises to be a series of unique value 
to all who would know more about the 
Australian countryside and its wild- 
life. 
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Country Club News 


In this issue, reports of the Western Victorian natural history groups appear. 
In the future it is to be hoped that sufficient news and comment from other allied 
clubs, both Victorian and interstate, will be forthcoming in order that this particular 
page may continue in the future. 


News of conservation aims, nature shows, children’s involvement in projects, 
and other relevant items should be sent to the editor. 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES OF INDIVIDUAL CLUBS FOR YEAR 1967 


ARARAT FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Membership 25 Meets first Monday C of E Hall 


During the year the Club participated in the YMCA Hobbies and Pleasure 
Pursuits Exhibition; helped at the working bee at McDonald Park with the Rotary 
members; staged an exhibition with the Historical Society during the Ararat Festival, 
auc gave three talks with slides to some of the men in the Ararat Warrak Road 

rison. 

Interesting observations included a new wader to the area—the long-toed stint 
(reported by Rev. Burtt); the Powerful owl; and a small flock of black-capped 
sitellas. 


Secretary Miss Z. Banfield, 7 Ligar Street, Ararat. 


CoLac FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Membership 30 Meets second Friday CWA rooms. 


Monthly excursions are conducted on the day following the meeting. Greater 
press publicity this year has kept the public aware of our existence which is most 
encouraging. 

Meeting highlights from a varied program, were the lecture on “Spiders” by 
Mr. H. Swarbreck; and the address by the District Forestry Officer, Mr. D. Rolland, 
when he tried to explain to an unsympathetic audience why large tracts of natural 
bush in the Otway Ranges are being cleared to make way for pine plantations. 

The Colac Club has been active in agitation to have several hundred acres at the 
mouth of Sherbrooke River added to the present Port Campbell National Park, and 
we are optimistic that something will be done. It is hoped, also, that in the forth- 
coming year steps can be taken to have some remnant of the Heytesbury Forest 
preserved. We are co-operating with the Heytesbury Shire engineer who is most 
concerned about the matter, and came along to a recent meeting especially to speak 
to us about it. 

Secretary Mr. R. M. Missen, ‘Flowerfield’ Beeac. 


CRESWICK NATURAL HISTORY CLUB 
Membership 22 Meets third Thursday, Wesley Hall. 


Throughout the year there were various local, and guest speakers. A very 
successful Nature Show covering five days, was held in April. A colouring competi- 
tion for school children resulted in nearly 200 entries. Press, radio and television 
gave us good coverage, and the attendance was also very good. A wonderful Club 
spirit prevailed. We were hosts for the Spring Camp-out in September of the 
W.V.F.N.C.A. Excursions are held monthly. 


Secretary H. L. Barclay, Raglan Street, Creswick. 
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DONALD HISTORY AND NATURAL HISTORY GROUP 
Membership 25 Meets first Friday, State School Centre. 

Guest speakers during 1967 were—Miss Ruth Marriott, geologist, “Rock form- 
ations”; Mr. R. P. Falla, “The Introduction and Improvement of Farm Machinery 
in the Wimmera”; Mr. John Landy, “Insect Protection Mechanisms”; Mr. Bill 
Middleton, “Changes in Wimmera Vegetation through the Centuries’; Mr. A. T. 
Craig, “The Work of the National Trust”; Mr. G. W. Letts, “Kalgoorlie Goldfields 
W.A.” 

During the year our Agricultural Machinery Museum was completed, and 
officially opened by the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Chandler. 

A catalogue for the Museum listing the exhibits and giving details of each, was 
written and compiled by Mr. R. P. Falla, our vice-president. 

On several occasions one of the group’s members, Mr. J. Barrance, has con- 
ducted groups of school children on natural history excursions. 


Secretary Mr. J. Hollis, Corack East, 3477. 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 371 Meets first Tuesday. 

Guest speakers appeared throughout the year, while two evenings were devoted 
to Members’ Nights. One excursion was held per month. 

From 7-10 April, we had a stand at the local Scouts Hobbies Exhibition. On 
6 and 7 October we combined with the Society for Growing Australian Plants to 
run a Nature Show, at which a total of 2656 persons attended. 

We had an Annual Camp-out at Halls Gap on 28-29 October, with about 90 
members attending. 


Secretary G. McCarthy, 26 Fairbrae Avenue, Belmont. 


HAMILTON FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 30 adults, 10 juniors. Meets third Thursday State School. 
Six special children’s evenings were held during the year. These were free, and 
open to any child or adult. Nature films from the State Film Centre formed the 
major part of the programmes. Children were also encouraged to bring exhibits for 
discussion. Attendances varied between 70 and 200, with ages between 5 and 12 
years; as well as a number of adults. Both age range and size of audience presented 
problems. We would be interested to hear what provision other clubs make for 
children. Excursions on last Saturday in month. 


Secretary Mrs. M. Corrick, Box 53, Hamilton. 


HORSHAM FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 42 Meets fourth Thursday. 

Official club outings were held at Hawker’s Gully and Cuack (north of Mt. 
Arapiles). Some members assisted with the ciearing of a track to an interesting 
isolated rock containing a hole, known as Tilwindie, aboriginal for “hole in a rock”. 
This was later sign-posted by the Wimmera Shire Council. 

Talks were given to the club by Mr. Malcolm Douglas on “The Dangers of 
Introduced Species”; Mrs. Jean Hill, “A Field Naturalist’s Trip across Central 
Australia”; Mr. Milne, “Astronomy”. Members took the opportunity of viewing 
the planets through the school telescope. Dr. George Ettashank, senior lecturer in 
Zoology at Monash University, gave us a fine lecture on “Communications”, with 
special emphasis on his own research into ants’ behaviour. 

Question Night—Members brought and read their answers to questions 
distributed at a previous meeting. 

Book review—Members read a natural history book announced at the previous 
meeting, and brought a review. 

Representatives of this club attended a Departmental inquiry into the future of 
the Darlot Swamp. Five Departments were represented, as well as other local 
organizations and interested groups. 

Sanctuary—After many years of negotiations, 30 acres of virgin mallee (a tongue 
intruding into the Wimmera and donated to Horsham F. N. Club) has been “cleared” 
by the Crown Lands Department to allow recognition of ownership. A committee 
of management, under the auspices of the Shire of Arapiles has been appointed. 


Secretary Mrs. L. McKenzie, 11 Rose Street, Horsham. 
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Mip-MUuRRAY FIELD NATURALISTS TRUST. Nyah West. 
Membership 31 adults; 13 juniors. Meets third Friday. 

1. Activities—Two or three films from State Film Centre were shown at 
beginning of each meeting. 

2. Monthly excursions—This has been a year of discovery for most members, 
because only a few of us had any idea that so much interest and variety was to be 
found among native plants and bird life in the dry Mallee. 

3. One highlight was a visit to the Ibis rookeries at Kerang. 

4. An exhibit of about 80 native plant specimens of this area was shown at 
the Victorian Resources Convention held in Swan Hill last October. This number 
included most trees and shrubs, and only a few of the many small plants found 
locally. 


Secretary Mrs. G. Willoughby, Nyah West. 


MARYBOROUGH FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 39 

Efforts are being made to stimulate the interest of junior members. Club meetings 
and excursions have been held monthly, and the opportunity has been taken to join 
with convenient excursions organized by Ballarat and Bendigo Field Naturalists Clubs. 
Special activities— 

1. The investigation of conditions governing mineral and mining leases held in 
this area by the Planet Mining Co. 

2. Successful opposition to application for grazing leases in local forests. 

3. A campaign against the indiscriminate use of toxic pesticides; addressed 
principally to over 200 district farmers. 

4. A study of local forest areas worthy of preservation, as a prelude to action 
in presenting a case to the Land Utilization Advisory Council. 

5. The gradual building up of the Club’s Conservation Account, with the 
objective of fencing in the Alma Road Wildflower Sanctuary. 

6. Maintenance of protective mesh fence around the Aboriginal Rock Water 
Wells and regular inspection and supervision of two wildflower reservations (about 
90 acres). 


Secretary Mrs. E. Courtney, Carrick Street, Maryborough 3465. 


PORTLAND FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 39 adults; 8 juniors Meets second Friday at Town Hall. 

Meetings—Visiting and local speakers appeared. Each month a member speaks 
for a short period on one subject, such as how to identify some common local shells 
or eucalypts. 

Co-operation with public—Exhibit with local Camera Club at Trade Fair. 
Guided nature tours conducted for members and visitors. Sign made and erected 
at Learmonth Creek (of special nature history interest). 

Conservation—1. Fencing of Nine Mile Flora Reserve. 2. Conducted RACV 
members on tour of proposed Lower Glenelg National Park. 

Publications—‘Birds of Portland” by Noel Learmonth, published and on sale 
through the club. 

General—1. Nomination of Cliff Beauglehole, and help in preparation of his 
dossier, for Natural History Medallion. 

2. Investigation of report of “striped animal” at Kentbruck. 

3. Planned tour and conducted members of Victorian Field Naturalists Club 
for their visit to Portland over Christmas and New Year period. 


Secretary Miss J. Lineker, 40 Must Street, Portland. 


STAWELL FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 33 adults, 7 juniors. Meets fourth Monday at Technical School. 

Outings—One full day (Saturday), and one half day (Sunday) per month. 

At present we have three established native plant sanctuaries—C.R.B., approx. 
1 acre; Three Jacks, 18 acres (24 acres fenced); and Lake Fyans, 3 acres. A series 
of slide nights were held at Halls Gap during the Christmas holiday period to 
finance the fencing of another sanctuary of 11 acres. We should have sufficient 
money to complete fencing this year. 

Secretary Mr. C. Bennett, P.O. Box 10. Stawell. 
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WARRNAMBOOL FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Membership 43 seniors, 13 juniors. Meets fourth Wednesday at CWA rooms. 

Activities—Guest and member talks; slides and films; specimen identification; 
bird, bat, and butterfly banding; field outings and promotion of flora and fauna 
protection wherever possible. 

Guest speakers were—Mr. Graham Pizzey, Mr. Edmund D. Gill, Mr. Ros. 
Garnet and Mr. John Seebeck. 

Success has been achieved in having the Framlingham Forest permanently 
reserved in its natural state. 


Secretary Mrs. N. Alford, Grassmere. 


SUNRAYSIA NATURALISTS RESEARCH 
TRUST, MILDURA 
Membership 

Monthly meetings, preceded by a short film of Natural History interest were 
held regularly during 1967. Every general meeting of the Trust was addressed by 
a guest speaker, and in 1967, the standard of these talks was particularly high. 
Field outings took place monthly. Some were of a more or less picnic nature; while 
others were under the guidance of one or another of our Study Group leaders, and 
were more seriously inclined. All were well attended, and at least two were overnight 
stops. These latter proved so popular, that similar excursions will be included in our 
programme for 1968. 

Visitors—Visitors from other Naturalist organizations are always welcome at our 
General Meetings, and we extend a special invitation to members of the WVFNCA 
to attend whenever they are in our district. 


Specialist Groups—Botany, Butterfly banding, Geology, Growing of Australian 
plants, Nature Photography, RAOU Nest Record Scheme, Reptiles, Spiders. 


Secretary Mr. H. Thomas, Box 763, Mildura 3500. 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


Annual Meeting—8 April 1968 


Approximately 150 members heard the 
president, Mr. E. R. Allan, open the 
meeting and extend a welcome to any 
visitors. He suggested that more mem- 
bers should make a point of wearing 
their name tags at meetings, to aid in in- 
troductions during informal conversation. 

The minutes of the previous Annual 
Meeting, which was held in March 1967, 
had been approved by Council; and on 
a motion from Mr. Woolard that they 
be taken as read, were confirmed. 

The minutes of the General Meeting 
held in March of this year were also 
confirmed and taken as read. 

At this point in the evening, the presi- 
dent introduced the guest speaker, Mr. 
Mark Gottsch, who was to speak on 
the “Realm of Nature”. 

With a grand selection of well chosen 
colour slides, projected by Mr. Colin 
Hancock, members were introduced into 
the lowly world of the diatom, amoeba, 
and sea-anemone; and travelled on 
through some of the moth and butterfly 
families; various beetles; grasshoppers of 
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mountain and mallee; birds of the forest, 
field and desert; mammals, monotremes, 
and reptiles; fish—both living and fossil; 
spiders and their relatives; and fungi of 
various types—truly a large slice of 
Nature’s realm. 

Some important points to be drawn 
from the speaker’s address were the 
effects of pesticides (used recklessly) on 
bees and birds which aid in pollination; 
the destruction of habitat as a major 
contributory fact in the decline of many 
species of fauna and flora; and our un- 
questioning readiness to kill that which 
we assume to be harmful. The latter 
statement was brought home to the 
speaker through a remark made to him 
by his 7 year old daughter. She told him 
that a particular species of ant she had 
read about, only “bit because it had been 
attacked”. He then remarked how true 
it was that we do tend to bring our heel 
down on so many things, merely because 
of past associations or stories. 

The second of the former two state- 
ments, regarding loss of habitat, is clearly 
emphasized by the plight of the Fairy 
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Tern in its search for appropriate nesting 
sites. It is well known that a quiet stretch 
of isolated foreshore is desirable; and it 
is even more well known that these days, 
such an area is extremely rare. Other 
birds and animals are no doubt in similar 
plight. The main conclusion therefore, to 
be drawn from the address, in the 
speaker’s own words was to “protect the 
habitat”. 

The president thanked Mr. Gottsch and 
Mr. Hancock for their presentation of 
such an informative and _ interesting 
address. Those present endorsed this with 
applause. 

The business of the meeting was then 
conducted, and the secretary read a 
letter from the Barrier F.N.C., thanking 
the F.N.C.V. touring party for their gift 
of books for their library. 

Miss Young spoke of an article by the 
late Tarlton Rayment, on “Evolution of 
Hymenopterous Comb”, and tabled some 
copies of this for members’ perusal. 

Mr. J. Ros. Garnet moved for the 
adoption of the secretary’s report, and 
commented on Mr. Lee’s excellent work 
in taking over such an onerous task, at 
such a critical time. Mr. McInnes sup- 
ported these remarks. 

Mr. D. McInnes moved that the finan- 
cial statement be approved and adopted. 
This was seconded by Miss Butchart, 
and carried. Mr. McInnes also mentioned 
and thanked Mr. Hooke for enabling the 
balance sheet to be prepared for the April 
meeting. He also made reference to two 
amounts which helped the financial po- 
sition considerably. These were a grant 
from the Ingram Trust towards printing 
costs, and $900 from the reserve fund 
to help defray the expense of the accoun- 
tant. 

The president then commended Mr. 
McInnes for his fine work as treasurer. 

Office bearers of the club are as listed 
in the Naturalist for April; and the elec- 
tion for Council members resulted in the 
following people being elected: Miss M. 


Butchart; Messrs. Fairhall, Fuhrer, 
Garnet and I. Morrison. 
It was moved and_ seconded that 


Danby Bland and Co. be retained as 
F.N.C.V. auditors for the ensuing year. 

The secretary reported on the meeting 
with representatives of the proposed 
North-east F.N.C. during the 6-8 April. 
He also hinted at the lack of contact 
between the F.N.C.V. and country clubs 
and suggested that we should endeavour 
to help such clubs with any problems. 
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The members whose names appear in 
the Naturalist were elected. 

Under General Business, Mr. Woolard 
commented upon the work done by Mr. 
McInnes for the Hawthorn Junior F.N.C., 
and suggested we should encourage the 
juniors. 

Mr. Baines spoke about other maga- 
zines from kindred clubs, and suggested 
that more reports from country clubs 
should be published. [This is now being 
accomplished—Ed. ] 

Mr. Swaby moved that the Council 
be thanked for their work done through- 
out the past year. 


Nature Notes and Exhibits: 


Mr. A. J. Swaby exhibited well labelled 
specimens of Pittosporum phyllyracoides 
(Weeping pittosporum), showing the 
sticky red seeds which cling to the open 
“berries” in readiness for the bird which 
aids in distribution of the species. 

He also had specimens of the germina- 
tion of the Nardoo plant, shown under 
microscopes. 

A specimen of Pineapple Opal from 
White Cliffs was exhibited by K. E. Hall. 

Another exhibit showed examples of 
an Acacia species with the transition 
stages from pinnate leaves to phyllodes. 

Fossil leaves from Oligocene age (app. 
40,000,000 years), obtained at a quarry 
in Narre Warren, were shown by Mr. 
T. Sault. 

Mrs. Taylor spoke about a specimen 
of Omeo Gum (Euc. neglecta), and Mr. 
Jeffs commented on the relatively quick 
opening of the seed capsule (4 hrs.). 

Mr. Fairhall spoke of the desirability 
of planting Correa spp. in gardens, 
because of their long flowering period. 

Botany Group Meeting 
14 March 


The meeting was attended by 23 mem- 
bers and visitors, and Mr. B. Fuhrer took 
the chair. One of our members, Mr. R. 
Filson, gave the second talk in his series 
on “Lichens’. He stressed the importance 
of the chemical contents of lichens, which 
through an addition of chemicals such 
as potassium hydroxide, paraphenylene 
diamine and hydrochloride show a posi- 
tive or negative reaction. This was clearly 
visible by some lichens changing colour. 
Some lichens were luminous when ex- 
posed to ultra-violet light. Both examples 
were shown by experiments. Various 
species of lichens were exhibited, and 
many questions were answered by Mr. 
Filson, who was thanked on behalf of all 
members by the chairman. 
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Geology Group 

3 April 

31 members and visitors attended with 
Mr. Davidson in the chair. The subject 
for the evening was an illustrated talk 
on the areas surrounding the large iron 
ore deposits in West Australia by Mr. 
Neilson. The speaker firstly explained 
the geological sequence. The oldest rocks 
exposed are of Archaean age and are 
part of the old Pre-Cambrian shield. 
They are of granite gneiss of which there 
are two phases—the greenstone phase 
and the whitestone phase. Overlying 
these and unconformable to them, are 
rocks of the Nullagine System, which 
are of Proterozoic age. The Greenstone 
Phase consist of ancient lavas and in- 
trusive rocks related to basalt, very much 
altered, and are therefore metamorphic 
rocks. Rocks of the Whitestone Phase 
are predominantly light in colour which 
distinguishes them from the dark 
coloured greenstones. Where they meet, 
they appear conformable to the green- 
stones. The Nullagine System consists 
of a great succession of sandstones, 
quartzites, conglomerates and interbedded 
volcanic rocks. As a rule they are little 
altered but have been invaded by dykes 
and sills of basic rocks. The speaker 
explained how the topography in many 
places is formed by a rock called Quartz- 
Hematite, commonly known as Jasperlite. 
Bars of this rock are a prominent feature 
in the west and many can be followed for 
miles along exposure ridges which are 
up to 200 feet high. It is a dark red or 
nearly black fine grained rock and is 
more resistant to erosion than other 
rocks in the arid conditions which prevail. 
He said the Mt. Goldsworthy ore body 
is surrounded by Jasperlite which con- 
tains up to 33% iron. At present this is 
not worked owing to the higher iron con- 
tent of the main ore, hematite which 
contains 50% to 60% iron. However, 
after the main ore is worked out it is 
possible the jasperlite will be mined. He 
spoke at length on the 3 main deposits— 
Mts. Tom Price, Newman, and Golds- 
worthy, and described the methods used 
in the recovery and transport of the ore 
to the shipping terminal. The speaker 
also spoke of the deposits of blue asbestos 
at Wittenoom Gorge, which is in banded 
ironstone of the Nullagine System, and 
the gold deposits at Pilbaro. This field 
opened in 1889, and in the following 
ten years some 26,000 tons of ore pro- 
duced 160,000 oz of gold. Both his talk 
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and the excellent selection of slides were 
appreciated by all who attended. 

The meeting concluded with discussion 
on an unusually large number of exhibits, 
far too many to mention. 


Marine Biology and Entomology Group 
4 March 


23 members attended this meeting, 
which was chaired by Mr. P. Kelly, in 
the absence of Mr. R. Condron. 

Mr. McInnes reported on the outing 
to Ricketts Point with the Hawthorn 
juniors. In spite of the high temperature, 
there was a good attendance of mem- 
bers and quite a variety of marine life 
was obtained. A small specimen of the 
poisonous octopus Maculosa was found 
by one of the juniors, and created a 
great deal of interest; snapping prawns 
were also found, and cling fish. 

Speaker for the evening was one of 
our group members, Mr. E. R. Lublin, 
who showed a wonderful collection of 
slides taken on a 5 months’ trip last year 
to Central and Northern Australia. Mr. 
Lublin gave a very interesting running 
commentary on these slides, and all mem- 
bers enjoyed seeing them. A vote of 
thanks was moved by Mr. P. Kelly. 


Exhibits 


Miss Vanessa Gough showed a butter- 
fly net which she had obtained from 
England, this net had an_ extensible 
handle, and would be a very handy one 
for insect collectors. 

Miss White showed some unidentified 
moths, the larvae of which were destruc- 
tive to Acacia. 

Mr. McInnes showed the larva of a 
species of large Goat moth. 

Mr. Strong showed two species of 
flies, as yet unidentified, taken at Point 
Lonsdale, also a very small limpet under 
a stereoscopic microscope. 


I April 

Seventeen members were in attendance 
and Mr. R. Condron took the Chair. 

Speaker for the evening was Miss E. 
Brough, Senior Teaching Fellow, Zoology 
Dept., Monash University, her subject 
being “Insect Communication”. This 
proved to be a most interesting and 
excellently delivered talk. Many species 
of insects, with special reference to ants, 
were mentioned and elaborated on. Miss 
Brough explained the glandular system 
of an ant by means of a very good and 
clear diagram. Mention was made of the 
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chemical substance Pheromone which 
enables insects to communicate with one 
another, and the different types used for 
different sorts of communication such 
as danger, food, etc. Miss Brough said 
that if the death pheromone was painted 
on an ant, other ants would remove it 
from the nest although it was still alive. 
We were also shown some 35 mm. 
transparencies showing secretions of 
pheromone and the secretion glands. At 
the conclusion of her talk Miss Brough 
was plied with many questions, and a vote 
of thanks was moved by Mrs. Z. Lee. 


Exhibits 


Mrs. Ramsden and Mrs. Garde showed 
a very interesting unidentified mealy- 
looking insect under a wide field stereo- 
scopic microscope. 

Miss Jenny Force showed a number 
of different species of insects which she 
had very ably mounted in plastic. 

Mr. R. Condron showed a case of 
butterflies, beetles and moths. Included in 
the butterflies were a specimen of the 
Small Grass Yellow Eurema smilax, taken 
at Rosebud; he said that they had not 
been seen there for 20 years. Also two 
specimens of Hypochrysops  delicia 
delicia, a species of the Lycaenidae family 
commonly known as the “Blue Jewel 
Butterfly”, one of these was set in 
reverse, showing the beautiful colouring 
of the underside. Mr. Condron took 
these at the You Yangs, and said that 
this species was rare in Victoria. 


Microscopy Group 
17 January 


Chairman Mr. D. M. McInnes. 8 mem- 
bers present. Mr. McInnes gave a short 
talk on the Plumatella, very well illu- 
strated with two excellent specimens of 
this organism actively creating the wave 
movements by their cillia covered ten- 
tacles through which means a vortex is 
created in the surrounding water whereby 
their food is collected. 


Exhibits under microscopes were as 
follows: 
Marine. By Mr. J. Strong. Galeolaria 
caespitosa. Collected from sea water at 
Brighton, Vic. 
Botanical Sections. By Carl Meyer. 


1. Transverse section of grape stem, 
illustrating plasmolysis of cell con- 
tents. 

2. Juncus polyanthimus. T.S. Combina- 
tion of leaf and stem showing large 
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amount of aerenchyma, collateral vas- 
cular bundles with caps of schleren- 
chyma. 

3. Laurus camphora. T.S. Typical 
example of secondary thickening. 

4. Heptapleurum longifolium. A transi- 
tion species between Monocots and 
Dicots. 


Pond Life. By Mr. McInnes. 


1. Plumatella. Polymorpha _ repins. 
2. Eggs of Plumatella. Statablasts. 


21 February 


Chairman Mr. J. Dawes. 16 members 
and three visitors present. Subject of 
meeting—Examination of Rock Sections 
by Mr. McInnes. Explaining the reason 
for making a section is to identify the 
minerals present, he then briefly de- 
scribed a method of making sections, 
also the several methods used in illumina- 
tion of sections under microscope. 

With the aid of Mr. E. Snell and his 
microprojector, several slides specially 
selected to illustrate basic crystal shape 
and other characteristics were projected 
onto screen; each slide was systematically 
explained then followed another series 
using polarized light, the reasons for 
doing so being explained progressively. 
The 22 slides exhibited were excellently 
prepared and the clarity of projected 
image is a tribute to both Mr. McInnes 
and Mr. Snell in their interesting effort 
in the cause of microscopy. 


Exhibits 


Under the 8 microscopes on table the 
following exhibits were seen. 


Diatoms (Mr. R. Trotter) 


1. Spiculets of Holothuria 
mounted in glycerine. 

2. Sponge spicules—Allyoirium 
Gorgonia; Zanzibar. 

3. Spiculets (Anchors) of Holothuria. 
Dark ground slide mounting. 

4. Diatom  Bacteriastrum curvatum; 
Manila Bay. 
Diatom (Mr. J. Milojkovic). 
Arrangement of Spicules. Zanzibar. 
(Ringed Stide Color tinged.) 


Tecktites (Paul Harris) 

10 specimens of various sizes found 
at Pt. Campbell, Vic. 1967-68. 
Botanical Section (Carl Meyer) 


Transverse section of succulent not 
identified. 

The next meeting of Microscopy groups 
17 April 1968. 


in Situ— 


and 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 11 May—General Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing at 8 p.m. 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Subject of evening—Medallion Lecture by Mr. G. Whitley. 
4. New Members— 
(a) Ordinary: 
Miss J. Devenish, 7 Alimar Road, Glen Waverley 3150. 
Mr. M. J. Oldis, 25 Berrima Road, Rosanna 3084. 
Mr. K. P. Strong, 156 Orrong Road, Toorak 3142. (Interest—Microscopy.) 
(b) Country: a die 
Miss V. Hill, 6 Rangeview Avenue, Wangaratta, Vic. 3677. 
(c) Junior: 
Mr. N. Affilitto, 565 Church Street, Richmond 3121. (Interest—Muicroscopy. ) 
5. General Business. 


6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at the National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Wednesday, 15 May—Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 29 May—Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 


Monday, 3 June—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. This group meets in 
Mr. Strong’s rooms in Parliament House at 8 p.m. Enter through private 
entrance at south end of house. 


Wednesday, 5 June—Geology Group. 


Thursday, 6 June—Mammal Survey Group; meets in Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. 
Rooms at 7.45 p.m. 


Friday, 7 June—Junior meeting at Rechabite Hall, 251 High Street, Preston, at 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, 13 June—Botany Group. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 19 May—Dandenong Ranges. Subject: Fungi. Leader, Mr. J. H. Willis. The 
coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. Fare $1.40. Bring one meal and a 
snack. 


31 August-8 September—Grampians. The coach will leave Melbourne on Saturday, 
31 August, and remain with party for day trips. Accommodation has been 
booked at Grampians House for those in coach. The excursion will cost $60.00 
and a deposit of $10.00 should be paid when booking and the balance by the 
end of July, all cheques being made out to “Excursion Trust”. 
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Editorial 


The Land Utilization Advisory 
Council, the Wildlife Reserves Inves- 
tigation Committee, and the Western- 
port Co-ordination Committee are 
three of a number of impressively 
named bodies existing in Victoria, 
which are interested in the welfare of 
our natural resources from the point 
of view of conservation. Presumably 
they should have some degree of in- 
fluence in keeping a balance between 
commercial development and _ land- 
scape preservation. But just how effec- 
tive are these bodies when they meet 
the pressures of large combines to- 
gether with the snide operations of 
the PR men. 

Where a choice may exist between 
full-scale commercial exploitation of 
an area, or a balance between this 
and retention of some of its aesthetical 
qualities; the scales appear to be 
heavily weighted on the side of the 
former. 

This view seems to be supported by 
the increasing array of oil rigs with 
their ancillary equipment and _ build- 
ings, being erected without much 
thought for the destruction of once- 
picturesque sections of the Victorian 
coastline—the proposals for develop- 
ment of vast shipping facilities around 
Westernport Bay—the haphazard sub- 
divisional and tourist schemes occur- 
ring in bayside and other localities 
previously renowned for their natural 
beauty—and the quarrying operations 
which are scarring hillsides to the east 
and north-east of Melbourne, and 
parts of Lerderderg Gorge to the West. 

It apparently matters little whether 
or not the government carries a Minis- 
ter for Conservation, for in N.S.W., 
where Mr. Beal holds this office, there 
was no Official attempt to safeguard 
the future or present welfare of the 
wildlife affected by the filling of a 
section of the Blowering Dam scheme. 
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Also in that State, the Wood-chip 
Industry has become firmly established; 
and this means that wherever this in- 
dustry operates, complete removal of 
all vegetation is effected. 

Nor are these trends confined only 
to large scale projects. Local Govern- 
ment bodies in Victoria, from whom 
an example in regional conservation 
might be expected, have recently em- 
ployed labour to clear roadside verges 
of mallee vegetation, merely to spend 
surplus drought-relief grants. 

To further illustrate these disturbing 
facts, is the deplorable state of affairs 
with regard to the official declaration 
of an area as a National Park. An 
interminable lapse of time invariably 
occurs before this declaration is 
reached: and this is in direct contrast 
to the often short time involved in the 
passing of legislation for a scheme 
authorized or sponsored by the State 
Government, and which is connected 
with some form of financial gain. 

Indeed, it would appear that the 
various advisory committees are for- 
mulated so as to be incapable of exert- 
ing any beneficial influence on major 
decisions involving exploitation of 
natural resources; and only when every 
possibility of potential source of profit 
has been explored, are the aesthetical 
qualities of an area considered. 

On the other hand, if these bodies 
are able to exert influence over such 
matters, then surely the public should 
be made more aware of their successes. 

However, at the moment they seem 
to be merely names, along with all the 
other scientific names and grandiose 
terms linked with conservation; and 
which unfortunately serve only to con- 
fuse the general public which after all 
is an integral part of the natural en- 
vironment. But it is not we of the 
present who shall suffer from the pol- 
lution and rape of the countryside— 
it is the generations to follow who will 
pay dearly for our sins and omissions. 
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Zonation of Gastropoda at Peterborough 


Some causes of zonation 


Few habitats expose organisms to 
such extremes of conditions as that 
region between low and high tides— 
the littoral belt. As the tide retreats, 
inhabitants of this belt are exposed to 
the dessicating effects of the blazing 
sun and drying wind; showers of rain 
may temporarily immerse organisms 
in the cavities of a rock shelf; when 
the sea returns there is the incessant 
battering of surf. 

The length of time that an organism 
on a rock platform will be exposed by 
the retreating tide depends upon its 
vertical distance above low tide level. 
Organisms near low tide level will be 
exposed for one or two hours in 
twelve; in the mid-littoral zone an 
exposure of perhaps four hours will 
occur; the upper half of the littoral 
belt may be exposed for as long as 
six hours in every twelve, especially 
in sheltered areas. As a result of this 
variation in exposure there is a pro- 
gressive change in habitat variables 
from the lower part of the littoral belt 
to the higher. Now every organism is 
adapted to survive in a set of habitat 
conditions which is possibly unique 
for every species—its ecological 
niche. Within the littoral belt, some 
organisms are found which can tolerate 
long periods of exposure and others 
which can stand little. As a result of 
the varying length of exposure to 
which different parts of the littoral belt 
are subject, zones of organisms arise 
which change in composition with 
height above low tide. 


SZ. 


by EvAN ROWLANDS 


The width of the zones so formed, 
the species present and their numbers 
depend on a number of other factors. 
The degree of surge and splash is im- 
portant and this is determined by the 
direction of prevailing seas, local 
coastal topography and the slope of 
the shore. Vertical cliffs are subject 
to heavy, high splashes while slightly 
sloping rock platforms undergo a 
regular, gentler inundation. The nature 
of the surface of the shore is important 
also—sand, smooth rock and eroded 
rock carry different populations. 
Finally, seasonal changes affect zona- 
tion. 


Selection of a rock platform 


This article records the zonation 
on a rock platform in the littoral belt 
at Peterborough, Victoria, noticed 
in January 1967. This platform con- 
sisted of hard brown sandstone, ex- 
tensively eroded into a surface of 
very numerous cup sized pits. It was 
sheltered from heavy surf by off-shore 
reefs and an adjacent spit. There were 
no loose stones or other debris on its 
surface. It was selected for study 
because it offered a large, plane area 
gently sloping upwards from the sea 
thus allowing a simple, clear zonation 
of species to develop, and enabling 
species counts to be made easily. (See 
photograph and diagram.) 


Adaptation of the gastropods 


It is not surprising that few orga- 
nisms are adapted to the rigours of 
life on a rock platform. However one 
phylum, the Mollusca, has adapted 
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The hard brown sand. 
stone platform at Peter- 
borough, which was selec- 
ted for this survey. 


Photo: Author 


with considerable success. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that 
one class of the Mollusca is well 
adapted to the rock platform. This 
class is the Gastropoda—the one 
Shelled molluscs such as the limpet, 
snail, cone shell and whelk. Only a 
few members of other classes are 
commonly present—the mussells and 
oysters of the two shelled Pelecypoda 
and the chitons of the Amphineura. 
Thus it turned out that the entire rock 
platform population in this particular 
place at Peterborough could be ac- 
counted for in terms of fourteen 
species of gastropod and one species 
of chiton. 


Criteria of a zone 


Inspection of the rock platform 
suggested four zones. Ideally a zone 
should be characterized by a species 
which is non-mobile (like a barnacle 
or an alga) and which has a narrow 
vertical range. The zone characterized 
by the seaweed, Hormosira banksii, 
met this criterion. But elsewhere on 
the platform, zones had to be charac- 
terized by the mobile gastropods. 
Nevertheless, these species frequently 
occupy characteristic zones and some 
observers report that each specimen 
occupies a permanent “home” depres- 
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sion in the rock from which it makes 


minor excursions of up to a few feet 
during periods of immersion and dark- 
ness. 

With these limits in mind and the 
awareness that choice of boundaries 
is somewhat arbitrary, four zones were 
identified. Species counts were made 
at eight random points within each 
zone. The average number of each 
species present per square metre is 
recorded in the accompanying table. 


The zones at Peterborough 


The four zones may be described as 
follows. The heights given must be 
taken as very approximate. 


ZONE 1. The Hormosira zone of 
the low littoral. 

This was situated about 0:5 metre 
above low tide, and was characterized 
by Hormosira banksii, whose thallus 
resembling long strings of large yellow- 
olive beads, covered about 70 per cent 
of the platform. This part of the plat- 
form was heavily silted with sand, 
and molluscs were infrequent in it. 


ZONE 2. The Patelloida zone of the 
low littoral. 

Spanning about a quarter of a metre 
above the 0:5 metre level, this zone 
was characterized by the tall ridged 
cones of a limpet, Patelloida altico- 
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stata. These conspicuous  limpets 
ceased to occur quite abruptly at their 
upper limit. Far more numerous in 
this zone than P. alticostata was the 
limpet-like Siphon shell, Siphonaria 
diemenensis, resembling a tiny Chinese 
hat. This species is not a useful zone 
indicator since it extended throughout 
the littoral belt, although it occurred 
in its greatest numbers in this zone. 
The Ribbed Top Shell, Austrocochlea 
constricta, With its white ribbed whorls 
also occurred in this zone and higher. 


ZONE 3. The mid to upper littoral, 
0-75-1:0 metre above low tide. This 
zone lacked a unique species. It took 
its character rather from the fact that 
it lay between the upper limit of 
P. alticostata in Zone 2 and the lower 
limit of the periwinkle, Melarapha 
praetermissa. However it was in this 
zone that the Conniwink, Bembicium 
nanum, reached its maximum density. 
Although not confined to this zone, it 
was noted rarely in the lower littoral 
and its numbers fell off toward high 


Hormosira 


Patelloida 


Bembicium 


tide level. It was in this zone also that 
the black-green threads of the lichen, 
Lichina confinis, gave a dark colour- 
ation to the rock surface, and the tall 
cones of Cellana became prominent. 


ZONE 4. The Melarapha zone. Upper 
and supra-littoral, 1:0-2:25 metre 
above low tide. 

The appearance of the blue-grey 
spirals of Melarapha_ praetermissa 
indicated this zone. At its lower 
extremity, Bembicium nanum still oc- 
curred and a few specimens of 
Lepsiella vinosa appeared. Malarapha 
unifasciata, present in minute form 
and large numbers from mid-littoral 
showed here as larger specimens which 
persisted for several metres above high 
tide level. 


Inconspicous inhabitants 


The most conspicuous species of the 
rock platform have been described and 
in this instance the noticeable species 
were not present in large numbers. 
Not until the rock face was examined 


bank sit 


alticostata 


nanum 


\y Melarapha (sp) 
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Low tide level. 


Schematic diagram of zones mentioned in text. 
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closely was it seen that incredible 
numbers of minute gastropods covered 
most of its surface. Melarapha paludi- 
nella, like specks of black coal dust 
appeared at the rate of about one 
quarter million per square metre. The 
slightly larger brown shells’ of 
Melarapha unifasciata covered most 
of the rock face from mid-littoral to 
the supra-littoral at the rate of 75,000 
per square metre. In all, each square 
metre of rock face was the site for 
over 3,000,000 specimens! 


Some notable absentees 


There were some interesting absen- 
tees from this platform, particularly 
chitons and anemones. This was 
probably due to the particular position 


and topography of this platform, since 
fifty metres away on an exposed ver- 
tical cliff, anemones occurred at the 
rate of 20 per square metre and 
chitons at 8 per square metre. 


Conclusion 

Sufficient has been said here to 
caution any who would generalize 
from the elementary observations 
recorded. Generalizations about the 
ecology of the seashore can only be 
made after many years of careful ob- 
servations. The equilibrium between 
species and environment is one of 
infinite variation. It is one the field 
naturalist can study with pleasure and 
profit. 


TABLE 1 


Average numbers of Gastropoda per square metre by species. 


Vertical height above low tide 


Species 


Siphonaria diemenensis 2 
Patelloida alticostata 0 
Austrocochlea constricta ) 
Cellana tramoserica 0 
Bembicium nanum 1 
Cominella lineolata 2 
Lepsiella vinosa 0 


Melarapha paludinella 


Melarapha praetermissa 


Melarapha unifasciata 0 


0-5-0-75 m.!- 0°75-1-0 m. 


Zone 4 
1:0-2:25 m. 


Zone 2 Zone 3 
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Black, minute; extends throughout the entire 
range. Estimated at 250,000 per square metre 
in the upper littoral. 


0 0 200+ 


Young, minute individuals cover 
the rock shelf. About 75,000 per 
square metre in the mid littoral 
zone. 
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A Note on Rock Rivers 


The huge mound of rocks shown 
in the photograph is the lower end of 
one of the “rock rivers’ on Mount 
Wombargo, near Wulgulmerang in 
Eastern Victoria. Extending from half 
to three quarters of a mile, particu- 
larly on the west side, these rivers are 
an outstanding feature of the moun- 
tain. The Wombargo Range is part of 
the Snowy River Volcanics, which ex- 
tend from Black Mountain to the 
Cobberas, and contain massive forma- 
tions of rhyodacite thousands of feet 
thick. This material was ejected with 
great force as white hot tuff which in 
certain areas, e.g. Wombargo, Cob- 
beras, cooled into columnar masses 


similar to those more usually found 
in basalt formations. This rhyodacite 
is an attractive red colour in which 
quartz phenocrysts show up clearly. 
The geological map of the area 


by D. LYNDON 


shows a number of “periglacial rock 
rivers” and it is thought that these 
were formed in the Pleistocene age in 
periods of extreme cold, when the 
columnar masses were split by the 
freezing and thawing action into 
smaller blocks or spalls. Ice forming 
in the spaces between the spalls 
would press them outwards and would 
also lubricate their passage downhill. 
The process stopped when the climate 
became more moderate, leaving the 
sides of the ranges streaked by these 
peculiar “rivers” of thousands of tons 
of rocks. As the spalls are in fairly 
large blocks with practically no fine 
material to give roothold for plants, 
the course of a “rock river” is stark on 
the ground and is very easily fol- 
lowed. 

This area has been described re- 
cently by Dr. J. A. Talent. 


A section of the 
Wombargo Rock River. 


Photo: D. Lyndon 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 


before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 


to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Ants win the Battle 


This interesting note comes from 
Miss L. Young of Toorak. 


We all know how savage the imported 
English Black Honey Bee is. 

Two years ago a colony of these bees 
took possession of a telephone cable box 
set in the footpath of Devon Street, Ivan- 
hoe. They built combs and stored honey. 
Last January it was noticed that Argentine 
ants (Iridomyrmex humilis) were mak- 
ing their way under the cover of the 
cable box, several columns in countless 
thousands marching three abreast. Two 
days later the bees left the box and 
swarmed on a rose bush in a garden on 
the opposite side of the street. The 
nightly army of ants had driven them out. 
It was not a seasonal or natural swarm 
as there were no drones in it. Twenty- 
four hours later the ants had cleared the 
cable box of all the stored comb and 
honey. 


Kookaburras’ Bedtime 


From Mrs. Lyndon of Leongatha 
comes this description of a family of 
Kookaburras. 


Opposite our front gate, and just above 
our bedroom window, a family of Kooka- 
burras camp each night in one of the 
big old pines in the school ground. Like 
children when they are sent to _ bed, 
they indulge in a play period with much 
fun and games and not a little hilarity. A 
laughing session begins about eight 
o’clock each evening, sometimes a little 
earlier or later, but quite regularly. They 
flip from limb to limb amid peals of 
hearty laughter, interspersed with cosier 
interludes of hooting and wheezing in 
gravelly voices. We enjoy all this our- 
selves, and find that just the suggestion of 
a “hoo-hoo-hoo” sets them all off again 
with renewed vigour. About 8.15 p.m. 
there is another session, shorter this 
time, and about 8.30 a final blast; with 
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all members of the orchestra contribut- 
ing different sounds like a part-song. The 
noise rings over the town and through the 
TV programmes loud and clear. This 
pattern continued from the end of Novem- 
ber until mid February, and we hope it 
will continue. 

But alas, in the wee small hours, at 
picaninny dawn, the whole ear-splitting 
chorus begins again; and somehow we 
do not enjoy it quite so much! 


Here are another two excerpts from 
the travel notes of Victor Jacobs. 


Nelson (Mouth of the Glenelg River) 


Many Black Swans were feeding on 
the estuary when we arrived here in 
January 1967, and Silver Gulls and 
large flocks of Red-capped Dotterels 
were feeding on the edge of the ocean 
and the river. 

The coastline immediately east of 
Nelson is bordered with a thick scrub 
that is immediately distinctive in that 
it lacks eucalypts. The predominant 
tree is Melaleuca pubescens (Moonak), 
but other species are common. 
Thickets of Golden Wattle were inter- 
spersed with African Boxthorn and 
Bursaria spinosa. The latter was mas- 
sed with white flowers and swarms of 
flies surrounded them. Elderberry was 
in fruit, and I saw a Woolly Tea-tree 
for the first time. The thick scrub is 
an ideal habitat for small birds but 
not quite so good for the bird watcher. 
The many Yellow-winged Honey- 
eaters were easy to see, and a little 
patience was rewarded by the sight 
of Red-browed Finches, Grey-backed 
Silvereyes, Ravens, Magpies, House 


(heya) 


Sparrows, Goldfinches and Starlings. 
As I waited I heard a Rufous Bristle- 
bird calling; and a party of Blue Wrens 
worked its way around me, the young 
males especially unafraid as_ they 
bounced along within feet of my 
shoes. 


Wannon Falls 


Although summer time, a stream of 
water fell from the crescent rim to 
the tangled mass of rocks below the 
falls, and lazily ran to spread out at 
the bend of the Wannon River some 
quarter of a mile down stream. I 
spent a couple of hours at this point 
descending and climbing the valley. 
Not all the time was occupied with 
bird watching, as I had been collecting 
seed on vacation and this year the 
wattles had been prolific with their 
fruits. 

Magpies, Blue Wrens, Brown Thorn- 
bills, Goldfinches, Grey Fantails and 
one White-throated Tree Creeper 
were among the first birds seen. It 
was difficult to move silently as the 
ground was littered with bark and 
each puff of wind dislodged more. 

A strange sound in the sky drew my 
attention to twenty or so Long-billed 
Corellas heading towards their feeding 
grounds. The difference between their 
call and that of the Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo was demonstrated when five 
of the latter followed them at a short 
distance. Below, two Black Swans 
landed on the river. Yellow-winged 
Honeyeaters preened in a large Red 
Gum, while Red-browed Finches 
worked around them, and two White- 
eared Honeyeaters flew past. A Brown 
Goshawk left the ground and returned 
my stare from the next tree. At river 
level I recognized a large flock of 
White-naped Honeyeaters by the red 
orbital band, but as usual a number 
of birds eluded me. From a huge 
Sweet Bursaria (30 feet high at least) 
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at the river’s edge, a hidden family 
of Scrub Wrens scolded me. The 
melodious calls of Yellow-winged 
Honeyeaters were clearly audible from 
the hill above. A young Grey Fantail 
attempted to perch on my head, so 
deciding that I had stood tree-like for 
long enough I returned to camp. I am 
certain that any ornithologist with a 
wider background than mine would 
have recorded another half-dozen birds 
at least. 
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Ferns 
of 
Castle Rock 
Gorge 


by I. R. McCANN 


(Photographs by Author) 


Castle Rock is a mass of contorted 
sandstone, which dominates the wes- 
tern slopes of the Victoria Range in 
the Grampians. Its walls rise sheer for 
hundreds of feet. It towers above the 
Honeysuckle, Deep, Hut, and Cultiv- 
ations Creeks, and broods over the 
Billiwing area, in which such a large 
number of aboriginal paintings sites 
have been discovered. An anthropolo- 
gist, Mr. A. Massola, who has re- 
corded and studied most of these 
new aboriginal shelters found in the 
past twelve years, has suggested that 
this locality was sacred to the lizard 
totem, the “Burti Ngan-ap” of the 
Buandik people and was_ chosen 
“because of the towering and dis- 
tinguishing pile of Castle Rock”. 
(Victorian Naturalist, Volume _ 75, 
number 5.) 

The huge eastern wall of Castle Rock 
is split from top to bottom. It is just 
possible to edge your way along the 
narrow erratic course of this fissure, 
for about forty yards, to enter a 
ravine deep in the heart of the moun- 
tain. 

This ravine, some hundreds of feet 
deep, and nowhere more than a few 
yards wide at the bottom, contains one 
of the most remarkable plant com- 
munities in the Grampians. 
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It is a garden of ferns. The damp 
rock walls and the trunks of the Soft 
Tree-ferns are green with the dainty 
fronds of no less than four species of 
Filmy-ferns; only one, the Common 
Filmy-fern, is found elsewhere in the 
Grampians. Filmy-ferns, whose delic- 
ately soft and translucent fronds are 
but a single cell thick, have been aptly 
described as “the fairies of the fern 
world”. 

Finger Fern is another luxuriant 
species not found elsewhere in these 
mountains. Spleenworts, Shield-ferns, 
Bat’s-wing Fern, Necklace Fern and 


The Finger Fern (Grammitis billardieri) 
(This was growing on a Soft-Tree-fern trunk 
with Common Filmy-fern) 


sie) 


Common Filmy-fern 
(Hymenophyllum cupressiforme) 


Kangaroo Fern are other species 
covering the rocky floor and filling 
wall crevices. 

The narrowness of this great gorge, 
its depth and direction, have produced 
in it a unique micro-climate. Air- 
borne spores, carried for perhaps 
hundreds of miles, have settled and 
germinated to produce this place of 
entrancing beauty and botanical in- 
terest. 


Veined Bristle-fern (Poly- 
phlebium venosum) growing 
on wall of Castle Rock 
Gorge. 
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The following fern species have been 
recorded from Castle Rock Gorge: 
Hymenophyllum cupressiforme 

Common Filmy-fern 
Mecodium flabellatum 

Shiny Filmy-fern 
Mecodium rarum 

Narrow Filmy-fern 
Polyphlebium venosum 

Veined Bristle-fern 
Dicksonia antarctica 

Soft Tree-fern 
Histiopteris incisa 

Bat’s-wing Fern 
Grammitis billardieri 

Finger Fern 
Microsorium diversifolium 

Kangaroo Fern 
Asplenium flabellifolium 

Necklace Fern 
Asplenium bulbiferum 

Mother Spleenwort 
Rumohra adiantiformis 

Leathery Shield-fern 


Polystichum proliferum 
Mother Shield-fern 
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Radiocarbon Dating 


From outer space there is a con- 
tinuous rain on the earth of all man- 
ner of particles. This “cosmic radia- 
tion” was discovered in 1911. We are 
protected from it by the atmosphere 
above us. The radiation causes changes 
in the atmosphere, and one of these 
is to change nitrogen atoms (atomic 
weight 14) into carbon atoms (atomic 
weight 14). There are two differences 
between ordinary carbon atoms and 
those caused by cosmic radiation. Or- 
dinary carbon atoms are lighter 
(atomic weight 12), and those formed 
in the upper atmosphere are radio- 
active. The radioactive carbon formed 
in this way unites with oxygen in the 
atmosphere to form carbon dioxide 
upon which plants live. Because ani- 
mals live on plants, the radioactive 
carbon becomes distributed through 
them also. You and I and all living 
things thus contain radioactive carbon. 

The amount of radioactive carbon 
in living things has altered in recent 
centuries. First of all it was diluted 
by the coming of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. This led to the burning of 
immense quantities of fuel such as 
coal that had lost its radioactive car- 
bon. Thus vast quantities of carbon- 
dioxide were poured into the atmo- 
sphere and because it lacked radio- 
carbon it diluted the amount in the 
atmosphere. In more recent times the 
burning of oil and petrol, which are 
also fossil fuels, have likewise diluted 
the amount of radioactive carbon in 
nature. However, in recent years the 
atmosphere has been greatly enriched 
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in radioactive carbon by atom bomb 
explosions. These explosions release 
enormous numbers of neutrons which 
change nitrogen into carbon in exactly 
the same way as the natural cosmic 
radiation does in outer space. The in- 
crease in radioactive carbon in the 
atmosphere and so in living things in 
recent years has been very rapid. In 
Melbourne, as in many other centres 
of the world, carbon dioxide is regu- 
larly collected from the atmosphere 
in order to keep track of the level of 
radioactive carbon in the atmosphere. 
After every atom bomb test in the 
atmosphere, the rise in radiation can 
be traced. Apart from any other 
reason, it is necessary to keep track 
of these changes in order to be able 
to continue satisfactory radiocarbon 
dating. 


Invention of Radiocarbon Dating 


Professor W. F. Libby of U.S.A. 
concluded that radioactive carbon 
must exist in nature, so searched for 
it and found it. He worked out the 
half life of radiocarbon as being of the 
order of 5,600 years, i.e. if there were 
a sample of one gram of radioactive 
carbon formed 5,600 years ago, there 
would now remain only half a gram, 
and in the next 5,600 years half of 
what remains would disintegrate. Pro- 
fessor Libby then had the brilliant idea 
of using this radioactive breakdown 
as a clock for measuring the ages of 
objects only thousands of years old. 
There already existed applications of 
radioactivity for measuring minerals 
millions of years old, but a clock for 
measuring much shorter periods of 
time was needed. He checked his 
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method by taking samples of known 
age and seeing how the radiocarbon 
age compared with the known age. 
The dates were quite close and so he 
was encouraged to continue with the 
refinement of this new method of 
dating. His No. 1 sample was an 
acacia wood beam from the tomb of 
Zoser at Sakkara in Egypt. He ob- 
tained a date of the order of 4,000 
years for this beam which was known 
to be about 4,650 years old. In prin- 
ciple, Professor Libby’s method was 
to burn the wood until it was reduced 
to carbon, which was spread on the 
inside of a tube. The air was removed 
from the tube and then the number 
of radioactive disintegrations per 
minute carefully counted. As the num- 
ber of disintegrations per minute for 
present day carbon was known, and 
the rate of breakdown of radioactive 
carbon to non-active carbon was 
known, it was possible to calculate 
the approximate age of the specimen. 
Since that time an enormous amount 
of work has been done to refine this 
very useful scientific tool. Nowadays 
instead of solid carbon, some gaseous 
form of carbon (such as_ carbon 
dioxide) is used. The advantage of the 
gas is that it spreads itself evenly 
through the tube and so makes pos- 
sible a more accurate count. It is also 
easier to purify the gas, to control it, 
and to measure it. 

There are now numerous radio- 
carbon laboratories throughout the 
world, and many of these have mul- 
tiple counters so that they can treat 
a large number of samples. There are 
three radiocarbon laboratories in 
Australia, one of which is in the 
Institute of Applied Science in Mel- 
bourne. 


Radiocarbon Dating in Victoria 


The first sample from Victoria to 
be dated by radiocarbon was a char- 
coal from an aboriginal midden on 
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an ancient shoreline some three quar- 
ters of a mile inland from the present 
coast and on the north side of a dune 
ridge. The site is at Goose Lagoon, 
four miles west of Port Fairy in Wes- 
tern Victoria (Gill, 1955a). The 
sample was assayed by Professor 
Libby and he obtained by the solid 
carbon method a date of 1,177 + 175 
years B.P. (equals before present, 
taken as 1950). The midden at this 
site is of the kind found commonly 
along the coast including the coast 
from Port Fairy to Goose Lagoon. The 
site is a sandy one and the midden 
material consisted of charcoal and 
marine shells from the coast. At that 
time, it was not thought that the abori- 
gines did not carry shellfish from the 
coast, but always ate them near where 
they were collected. So this site meant 
that either this idea was incorrect, or 
the midden belonged to the time when 
the sea was in the Lagoon and formed 
the small cliff to be seen at this site. 
If the latter were true, then the abori- 
gines had a much greater antiquity 
than was at that time thought to be 


possible. Professor Libby’s date 
showed that the midden had been 
occupied in comparatively recent 


times. Later, when the method of 
radiocarbon dating had been greatly 
refined, a new assay was done in order 
to check that early dating. The date so 
obtained was 1,855 years (Y-150-1). 
It was thus shown that the aborigines 
did sometimes carry marine shells 
quite a long way inland before eating 
them. The site at Goose Lagoon is on 
the inland side of a high ridge which 
would give it protection from the cold 
winter south and south-west winds, 
and this may be the explanation of 
the meals being taken at this particular 
place. On the other hand, this site 
may have been preferred for some 
other practical or mystical reason. 
Since then a number of sites has 
been found some distance inland 
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where sea food was eaten. Some such 
places are in the Tower Hill Volcano, 
which is a recent one, and so no 
explanation of old shorelines is pos- 
sible. The radiocarbon dates obtained 
so far indicate a probable age for the 
Tower Hill eruption of between 5,500 
and 6,000 years before present (B.P.). 
Aboriginal sites above the tuff from 
the Tower Hill Volcano have dated 
up to 5,120 years, while a site with 
midden materials and a basalt axe 
from beneath the tuff at Bushfield, 
north of Warrnambool, gave a date 
of 6,600 years. Radiocarbon assays 
have brought into perspective the 
antiquity of the aborigines by dating, 
with a refinement never possible 
before, the various localities that have 
been discovered in Victoria. Older 
than the Bushfield site are those of 
Green Gully Man and Keilor Man 
in the Keilor district north-west of 
Melbourne. In the yellow sediments 
of the same terrace of the Maribyrnong 
River, sites up to 18,000 years have 
been discovered. The deposit 18,000 
years old is a lens-shaped midden with 
burnt ground underneath and in the 
upper part dispersed charcoal in ran- 
dom orientation (i.e. not water laid) 
and pieces of bones of food animals. 
The time is about that at which the 
sea was lowest during the Last Glacia- 
tion. So while the ocean was gradually 
rising again and encroaching over the 
land, the sediments of the Maribyr- 
nong River was being laid down to 
form the Keilor Terrace, enclosing 
within themselves a record of the 
aborigines that lived in the valley. 
Below the yellow sediment contain- 
ing the Keilor Cranium Dr. Alexander 
Gallus found a clay deposit with 
bones of extinct animals and charcoal 
which yielded a radiocarbon date of 
31,600 years. Chipped stones have 
been found in the clay which he 
believes are aboriginal implements, 
while others think that they have been 
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chipped by torrents. The red and 
grey clay appears to be material that 
slumped into the channel of Dry 
Creek shortly before the building of 
the Keilor Terrace began. 

When the Keilor Terrace is followed 
downstream, it gradually disappears 
below the deposits of the Yarra Delta. 
It is graded to a sea level far below 
the present, indeed to a time when 
Port Phillip was dry and the shoreline 
was out in Bass Strait somewhere. The 
climate was then colder, because the 
sea was lowered by the greater pre- 
cipitation of ice and snow on the 
Poles and on high mountains. The 
rainfall was greater, because the river 
flooded far higher than it ever does 
now, and did so commonly, as is 
shown by the building of the sedi- 
ments without formation of soils. 


Materials for Radiocarbon Dating 


All radiocarbon dates are not of 
equal value. If a sample is contamin- 
ated, it gives an incorrect date. Some- 
times a sample is chosen that does not 
date what it is supposed to date. One 
of the chief problems of the radio- 
carbon method is to know precisely 
what is being dated. The carbon of 
wood, peat, charcoal, and _ such 
materials, is the most reliable because 
the most stable. Less reliable is the 
carbon in carbonates, such as the car- 
bonate of shells. The mineral con- 
cerned is very soluble and so exchange 
can take place, old carbonate being 
replaced with new, thus diluting the 
age. However, if the geochemistry of 
a site is understood, carbonate can 
be employed. In many places there is 
nothing else, and so the best has to 
be made of what is available. There 
is a helpful principle here, which is 
that if the carbonate has been replaced 
by more recent carbonate, then this 
will make the age younger. A car- 
bonate age therefore is _ practically 
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always a minimal date. This is in itself 
useful information. 

We may illustrate this reliability of 
dates by pointing out that the date of 
18,000 years for the midden low in 
the Keilor Terrace near Melbourne is 
a satisfactory date because the dating 
was done by a reliable laboratory on 
a large sample of charcoal collected 
from one small, defined stratum. In 
the category of the less reliable may 
be placed the date of 13,700 years for 
a large number of Coxiella shells from 
the site with bones of extinct mar- 
supials on the east side of Lake 
Colongulac in Western Victoria. First 
of all, the shells are part of the beach 
deposit, and so it is possible that some 
older shells were included in the 
deposit along with the ones that were 
washed on to the beach from snails 
that had just died. A study of deposits 
of such snail shells washed on to the 
present beaches shows that such con- 
tamination is unlikely, but it can 
occur. As the shells are made of car- 
bonate, any leaching will result in 
removal of some of the original car- 
bonate and its replacement with some 
that is more recent. For this and other 
reasons the date is minimal. Thus the 
date of 18,000 years for the site at 
Keilor can be concluded to be reliable, 
while the date at Lake Colongulac 
may well be too young. All we can say 
is that this is a minimal date and that 
it gives an approximate order of age. 
A plan has been devised for checking 
these radiocarbon dates on_ sites 
around the Western District lakes, 
and from this should be determined 
how reliable the dates are that have 
been based on carbonate through lack 
of other material. 


Radiocarbon Dating and Research 


Radiocarbon dating is expensive 
because it involves a very accurate 
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count of a very low level of radio- 
activity. The most abundant con- 
centration found is that in living 
things of the present time, but the 
concentration there is only 10°, Le. 
there is one radioactive carbon atom 
for every million millions of non- 
active carbon atoms. As a sample 
(such as a piece of wood) gets older, 
the concentration becomes less, so that 
its measurement is a greatly refined 
scientific technique. This is what 
makes it expensive, and in spite of all 
the counting that is done at the 
present time, the cheapest rate at 
which a radiocarbon date can be ob- 
tained is $50. For good dating, one 
should not get isolated determinations 
(as we so Often have to do), but obtain 
a series of self-checking dates. Much 
more rapid progress could be made 
in a number of fields of research if 
the money were available for ample 
radiocarbon dates. This aspect is men- 
tioned because samples are often sent 
to the National Museum for dating 
and people are disappointed when 
told that this cannot be done. Because 
of the cost, a careful order of priority 
has to be observed in choosing samples 
for assay. 
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Honey Dew from'’Cymbidium 
canaliculatum (Orchidaceae) 


During November 1967, a plant of 
the epiphytic orchid, Cymbidium 
canaliculatum, produced four long 
flowering spikes each with from thirty 
to forty flowers. 

In addition to the two or three bracts 
on the rachis, each floral pedicel is 
subtended by a tiny bract and it was 
of interest to note that a globule of 
clear, colourless, sweet-tasting fluid 
exuded from the rachis at the points 
of articulation of each of the bracts, 
and the pedicels and the rachis. 

One of the flowers was pollinated 
by an unknown agent and rapidly 
developed a large, turgid seed pod. 
From its surface, too, the same sweet- 
tasting “honey dew” exuded conti- 
nuously until the seeds within the pod 
ripened. 

From these several sources the 
exudata was so abundant that there 
was no difficulty in collecting it by 
means of a hypodermic syringe and 
needle. By the time the flowers had 
withered and the pod had ripened, 
some five or six weeks later, I had 
managed to accumulate about 0-5 ml. 
of the liquid in a small tube. Its col- 
lection was a regular occupation prac- 
tically each morning throughout the 
flowering period. 

One day, unhappily, I left the tube 
on the bench in the glass house and 
an army of “Argentine Ants” (Jrido- 
myrmex humilis) discovered it and 
devoured the whole of my patiently 
collected harvest. They removed all 
traces of exudate from the plant as 
well. 


June, 1968 


by J. Ros. GARNET 


By good fortune, the Cymbidium 
responded very favourably to the 
drought conditions and exceedingly 
hot weather obtaining at the time by 
sending up three fresh flower spikes in 
January, 1968. A second plant also 
contributed a spike so that I was 
favoured with a further supply of 
material. 

The hot days of January and 
February appeared to stimulate an 
even more copious flow of sugary 
liquid, so I was able to replace the 
loss brought about by the marauding 
ants. The volume of new harvest, 
added to day by day and kept out of 
their reach, gradually mounted and, 
if evaporation had not caused a sub- 
stantial degree of concentration, there 
would have been about 3 ml. of the 
exudate. Instead, as a result of the 
succession of hot dry days, the tube 
finally held about 0:75 ml. of clear, 
viscous and almost colourless fluid 
resembling commercial glucose in ap- 
pearance and viscosity. 

From time to time evaporation led 
to crystallization of the liquid but 
each addition caused the solid to again 
liquefy. 

Four of the five senses are useful 
aids to the identification of sub- 
stances but, although one of them, 
taste, indicated that the exudate was 
sugary, it could not tell me which of 
the dozens of sugars were present. 

Chemists recognize several classes 
of them—mono.-, di-, tri-, tetra- and 
polysaccharides—and all of them 
belong to the class of substance known 
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generally as carbohydrates. Not so 
many years ago it would have been 
a very laborious task and _ one 
which would not necessarily have 
yielded a conclusive result to analyze 
my small sample but, nowadays, with 
the aid of a technique known as 
chromotography it is possible to con- 
duct an analysis expeditiously and 
without a great deal of labour to 
identify the components of even a 
minute sample. 

My sample was examined by this 
technique and found to be composed 
of practically equal proportions of 
saccharose, D-glucose and D-fructose 
together with a small proportion of 
glucosamine which latter is a com- 
mon break-down product of a number 
of plant (and bacterial) polysacchari- 
des. The composition of the mixture 
was, in fact, almost the same as that 
of honey. 

Saccharose or “cane sugar” is one 
of the commonest of the sugars de- 
rived from plants. D-glucose, known 
also as dextrose or “grape sugar” is 
another well known plant sugar best 
known as a component of grape juice 
and sweet corn. D-fructose or laevu- 
lose is commonly called “fruit sugar” 
because it occurs in fruits and fruit 
juices. 

Both D-glucose and D-fructose are 
derivable from saccharose by a process 
of hydrolysis or “inversion” and, 
hence, it is quite reasonable to infer 
that the original exudate may have 
been predominantly the disaccharide 
saccharose a proportion of which, in 
the presence of certain other trace 
components, would have been hydro- 
lysed into “invert sugar’—a mixture 
of the two monosaccharide hexose 
sugars, D-glucose and D-fructose. 

There is nothing unusual about these 
three sugars. They are all common 
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components of plant juices and, in 
one form or another, contribute to 
the composition of the main food of 
the hive bee—the nectar of flowers. 

The main purpose of reporting the 
matter at all is to record the composi- 
tion of the “honey dew”, to draw 
attention to the source of the material 
and to note an unusual phenomenon— 
the profuse flow of nectar, not from 
the flowers of the orchid but from the 
floral rachis and the seed pod. 

No sign of exudate could be de- 
tected on or within the flowers but I 
have noticed droplets on the tips of 
growing leaves of another leathery- 
leaved epiphytic orchid—Dendrobium 
speciosum—but it never occurred in 
sufficient abundance to make it worth 
the trouble of collecting and analyzing 
it. 

In the light of the above facts it is 
not surprising that the sizeable pseudo- 
bulbs of Cymbidium canaliculatum 
were utilized by the Australian abori- 
ginals as a minor source of food. The 
plant is, perhaps, one of the com- 
monest of epiphytic orchids in north- 
ern New South Wales and Queensland, 
distributed over such a wide area and 
variety of habitat that, in days gone 
by, even as at the present time, it 
would have been easy to locate al- 
though not so easy to obtain because, 
so often, the plants are to be seen only 
high up in the angles of branches or 
in the spouts of tall eucalypts or, 
occasionally, casuarinas. 

Judging by their size, some of these 
“wild” cymbidiums must be very old 
plants and some of them would weigh 
easily half a hundredweight. One 
plant of such a dimension as that, 
during its growing season, could fur- 
nish carbohydrate refreshment for a 
family. 
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F.N.C.V. Excursion to Broken Hill (Aug. 1967) 


The party, consisting of 39 mem- 
bers, departed from Melbourne by 
coach at 9 a.m. on the 31st August, 
1967. Some members with their own 
transport, joined the excursion in 
Broken Hill. 

The route was via the Calder High- 
way to Kyneton, where the first stop 
was made, the weather being very 
cold, but fine and sunny. Lunch was 
taken at Bridgewater in a pleasant 
reserve on the banks of the Loddon 
River. The river banks were lined with 
splendid River Red Gums (Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis) and the “birdos” were 
rewarded with sightings of miners, 
magpies, rosellas, galahs, honeyeaters, 
swallows and water hens. 

A feature of the countryside as we 
drove northwards, was the many 
acacias in bloom, and the interesting 
salt marsh flora in the Sea Lake and 
Lake Tyrrell areas. 

The mallee forest, interspersed with 
brilliant Acacia rigens, Cassia ar- 
temisioides, C. stuartii and Olearia 
pimeleoides beautified the roadsides. 
Unfortunately, clearing and burning 
of this very lovely natural avenue by 
a State Authority was evident. Some 
thought of greater conservation of this 
ever diminishing vegetation should be 
given, as the district is now mainly 
given over to large wheat acreages. 

The party arrived at Mildura in the 
late afternoon, and was accommodated 
at the Mildura Motel overnight. A 
member of the Sunraysia Naturalists 
Club, Mr. Tom Henshall of Red Cliffs, 
called at the motel to talk with old 
friends, and then escorted some of 
the party to inspect the new club 
rooms made available to them by the 
Mildura City Council. 
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by E. B. KING 


On Friday, 1st September, starting 
at 9 a.m., and after stopping in the 
large and prosperous shopping area 
to replenish depleted lunch boxes, a 
tour of Mildura was made, taking in 
the Murray Bridges and the Buronga 
tomato growing area. Then on to 
Wentworth to inspect the old gaol, 
which, although unfortunately closed, 
was picturesque enough for the camera 
enthusiasts. 

A member of the party, Mr. 
Douglas, a resident of the area for 
many years, pointed out a cairn 
erected to commemorate the valuable 
work done by a small tractor in build- 
ing a levee bank, thus saving the town- 
ship from severe flooding in 1956. 

The Darling joins the Murray here, 
and the banks are profusely lined with 
Red River Gums, Black Box and Wil- 
lows, while Saltbush and Bluebush 
predominates on the surrounding dry 
and salty plains. 

The trip to Broken Hill covers a 
distance of 172 miles, along a good 
bitumen road, except for 40 miles of 


good gravel surface after leaving 
Wentworth. Throughout this area, 
extreme drought conditions were 


evident with lakes and _ waterholes, 
showing expanses of cracked, grey mud 
and creeks with dry, sandy beds, al- 
though relieved somewhat of their 
aridness by the ubiquitous River Red 
Gums. 

A number of private air-fields 
belonging to station properties were 
seen, and many tanks with their flocks 
of sheep, galahs and corellas. Ap- 
parently the only habitation along this 
route is a service station approximately 
halfway to Broken Hill. 

Two stops were made, the first at 
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Lake Popilta for lunch. The area 
appeared barren of interest with scat- 
tered Murray pines and Caruarina 
cristata scrub, but members were soon 
“botanizing” and managed to discover 
a great many plants for such an un- 
likely spot. Those noted were Austra- 
lian bugle (Ajuga australe), Native 
tobacco (Nicotiana sauvoleons), Hop- 
bush (Dodonaea attenuata), Native 
pear creeper (Marsdenia australis), 
Poached-egg daisy (Myriocephalus 
Sturtii), and a species of Twin-leaf 
(Zygophyllum apiculatum). 

Pine Creek, a wide, sandy water- 
course, completely dry, notable for 
the magnificent River Red Gums was 
the second stop. Three varieties of 
Helichrysum, Swainsona_ swainsoni- 
oides and the Native hollyhock (Lava- 
tera plebeja) were also found here. 

The vegetation across these plains 
is interesting in the fact that it 
appeared to grow in strips, with stands 
of casuarinas, mallee, she-okes and 
acacias dominating the landscape with- 
out any ecotone areas. For 30 miles 
or so before reaching Broken Hill, 
wide, treeless, saltbush plains were 
traversed, and as a strong wind was 
blowing, many “willy-willies” of swirl- 
ing, red dust were encountered. 

Late in the afternoon, Broken Hill 
appeared with the poppet heads and 
the “skimp” dumps of the mines, 
breaking the skyline. With a minimum 
of trouble, the large party was soon 
settled into their rooms at the Grand 
Private Hotel, due mainly to the 
efficient organization of our Excursion 
Secretary, Miss Marie Allender. 
Several members of the Barrier Field 
Naturalists Club were waiting to wel- 
come our party and kindly offered any 
information needed. 

Saturday morning was free of any 
scheduled outing, and many members 
took the opportunity to explore the 
city, with its many attractive parks, 
busy shopping areas and _ historical 
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buildings and churches. The majority 
of the older houses are constructed of 
patterned galvanized iron with iron 
lace trims and others of natural stone, 
generally neatly kept, with gardens 
and trees planted along the streets. A 
brilliant display of the Sturt Desert 
Pea (Clianthus formosus) was growing 
on the footpath of one street and 
another in a private garden and was 
much admired and _ photographed. 
Many of the older hotels were of the 
typical “old bush pub” architecture 
and had names reminiscent of Broken 
Hill’s earlier days, such as “Silver 
King”, “Willyama”, “Bonanza”, etc. 

A tour of the city area was made on 
Saturday afternoon, taking in a visit 
to the Zinc Corporation Park, a verit- 
able green oasis, with twin man-made 
lakes, native trees and shrubs. Many 
fruit trees were in blossom and a 
hedge of Old Man Saltbush (Atriplex 
nummularia) growing to approxim- 
ately 8-10 feet high created much 
interest. 

On Saturday night, Mr. and Mrs. 
Speering, of the Barrier Club, made 
their home available for a showing 
of slides with a commentary, entitled 
“The Birth of Broken Hill”. All 
present found this well presented 
documentary of great interest and a 
very good introduction to the district. 
The Barrier Club members served a 
delicious supper afterwards and a 
much appreciated gesture was the 
presentation of a spray of the beauti- 
ful Sturt Desert Pea to all Melbourne 
visitors. 

On Sunday, the Barrier Club was 
our guide on a trip to the Mootwingee 
Ranges, a Wildlife and Flora Reserve, 
82 miles north of Broken Hill. The 
large party consisting of two buses 
and many private cars, set out along 
a dusty, gravel road, which wound 
across typical desert countryside. AlI- 
though drought-stricken, it was not 
lacking in interest, as emus, kangaroos, 
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and wedge-tail eagles were seen. A 
stop was made at the Yanco Glen 
Hotel, some 20 miles from Broken 
Hill and here an extensive collection 
of aboriginal artifacts and old bottles 
were displayed. A little further on, a 
halt was made to examine a stand of 
Leopard trees (Flindersia maculosa), 
which are of botanical interest as they 
are a survival of a type of flora now 
extinct in this area. This tree has an 
unusual manner of growth in that it 
at first grows as a bramble bush to 
approximately 5-6 feet high, then a 
shoot, which becomes the actual tree, 
appears at ground level; the bramble 
eventually dying off as the tree 
matures. 

Despite the prolonged drought, a 
number of species of plants were 
found to be flowering in the roadside 
depressions and particularly noted 
were eremophilas, billy buttons, 
helipterum, barbata lily, and _ the 
Darling hop. 

An unusual feature of the landscape 
was the vast areas covered with small, 
white quartzite pebbles, giving the 
appearance of a recent, heavy hail- 
storm. This is due to the weathering 
of the softer rocks leaving a residue 
of the harder quartz. 

As the Ranges are approached, it 
is very evident that the country has 
suffered from over-grazing and very 
little of the natural flora remains. 
Most of the trees are dead or dying 
in the deep, red sand drifts and the 
only green vegetation were clumps of 
two exotics, the Mexican poppy 
(Argemone mexicana) and “Salvation 
Jane” (Echium plantagineum). 

On reaching Mootwingee, lunch was 
prepared, with the Barrier Club mem- 
bers boiling the billy, and afterwards, 
Mr. Baker was our guide on a walk 
to the Snake Cave. This information 
is really a gigantic rock shelf situated 
about a mile through rocky hills cul- 
minating in a steep climb. The walls 
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of the cave were covered with abori- 
ginal drawings and stencils, the most 
outstanding being a drawing of a 
snake, about 20 feet in length, 
executed in red ochre. The underside 
of the shelf is composed of a soft rock 
in brilliant colourings of red, russet 
and yellow. Nearby to the cave is 
a series of waterholes, at that time 
almost dry, but so situated as to form 
a system of waterfalls and cascades 
when rain falls. The track to the cave 
was along a dry creek bed, worn 
between banks of conglomerate rocks, 
where some interesting trees and plants 
were noted. Several acacias, particu- 
larly A. continua, Indigofera australis, 
Solanum, Eriostemon, Gossypium and 
Isotoma axillaris were in bloom. 

Later in the afternoon a number of 
the party visited another area to inspect 
aboriginal petroglyphs or rock peck- 
ings. Adjacent to these are several 
waterholes, one of which is reputed 
to be a camp site of the Burke and 
Wills Expedition of 1860. 

This area is of great botanical and 
historical interest, and the Barrier 
Field Naturalists Club is to be com- 
mended for their efforts to protect it 
and have a ranger appointed. 

A visit to the Zinc Corporation-Rio 
Tinto Mine was arranged on Monday, 
and this proved to be one of the high- 
lights of the trip. The party was issued 
with the regulation yellow “hard-hats” 
and escorted around the _ surface 
workings by a guide. The mine is the 
largest in Broken Hill and employs 
approximately 2,600 persons. Points 
of interest were the winding shed 
where two 2,000 h.p. motors are used 
to operate the cages in the three-quarter 
mile shaft, leading down to seven 
underground levels and the crushing 
assembly, where the ore is broken 
down before being placed in huge 
storage silos. From the crushing area 
it is conveyed to the flotation mill 
where silver, lead, zinc and other 
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minerals are separated ready for ship- 
ment by rail to Port Pirie in South 
Australia, for smelting. The Company 
maintains extensive parks and gardens 
and a citrus orchard around its work- 
ings, and it is a very pleasant spot, the 
surroundings not at all like those 
associated with a mining industry. A 
company geologist gave an inform- 
ative talk concerning the mine opera- 
tions and the mineral deposits in a 
small museum where a model of the 
lode and many mineral samples were 
on display. 

Visits to the Flying Doctor Radio 
Control Base on the outskirts of the 
city and to Stephens Creek Reservoir 
were also made that same afternoon. 
The Reservoir was completely dry, 
but because of a certain amount of 
dampness remaining, a green carpet 
of grass stretched away to the brown 
hills. Many kangaroos, euros and 
emus were grazing, the area being a 
Wildlife Refuge, and the scene presen- 
ted a contrast to that generally prevail- 
ing in this area. 

That evening a very good selection 
of slides was shown by the Barrier 
Club at the Technical School while 
visiting members reciprocated by a 
showing of their own slides covering 
a selection of Victorian natural history 
and flora. 

A trip to the ghost town of Silverton, 
14 miles north-west of Broken Hill, 
was undertaken on ‘Tuesday. Mr. 
Baker made his car available for a 
small party of birdwatchers, and in the 
Saltbush area, close to Silverton, red- 
capped robins, white-backed wrens 
and zebra finches were spotted. The 
first impression of Silverton was of 
a dozen or so stone buildings, squatt- 
ing on a desolate, bare hill, all that 
remains of the labour and hopes of 
several thousand people now long 
departed, as the original mining boom 
declined around 1890. 

On closer inspection, however, a 
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number of people still live there, the 
hotel is licensed and the school is in 
use. The gaol, although badly defaced 
by vandals, has fortress-like walls and 
an unusual iron-barred roof over an 
inner courtyard. 

After lunch at Penrose Park, main- 
tained by the mining companies as a 
sports and picnic area, planted with 
lovely eucalypts and other native 
shrubs, the party was taken to the 
Umberumberka Weir. On the road to 
Umberumberka, a memorable view 
of the Mundi-Mundi Plain is seen 
from a hilltop. Many “willy-willies” of 
dust could be seen whirling across this 
vast expanse which stretches away to a 
limitless horizon. There was plenty of 
water in the dam and kangaroos and 
a number of birds, including the 
Eastern whiteface, | White-rumped 
Miners, Honeyeaters and a Wedge-tail 
Eagle were noted in the vicinity. A 
Forget-me-not (Trichodesma  zey- 
lanica), Groundsel (Senecio lautus), 
and a purple flowering Ptilotus were 
found growing near the dam wall. 

That evening invitations were 
received to visit various Barrier Club 
members’ homes, including that of 
Mr. Baker. He showed some interest- 
ing slides of Broken Hill and adjacent 
areas, taken during a good season 
after heavy rains, showing a prolific 
growth of wildflowers and flowering 
trees, a remarkable comparison with 
the area as it was then after prolonged ~ 
drought. 

An excursion to Purnamoota Field 
was made on Wednesday, some 20 
miles north of the city. This was once | 
a very rich field, but all mines except 
one, have been abandoned and it now 
forms part of Purnamoota Station. 
The Lubra Mine in the Apollonian 
Valley was visited and members spent 
an enjoyable few hours fossicking. The 
ruins of several old buildings were of 
interest, as they were fine examples of 
the “dry wall” technique employed in 
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those days, using rocks found on the 
site, building materials being unobtain- 
able or too expensive. 

The dry bed of a creek on the 
Station property was chosen for the 
lunch stop and afterwards the party 
explored the locality. The River Red 
Gums were particularly beautiful, 
some having as many as 10 silvery- 
white trunks growing from one base. 
Many examples of the peculiar “horse- 
dropping” fungi were found as well 
as Lemon-scented grass, Bassia (B. 
lanicarpus), Ptilotus (P. obovatus), 
Rhagodias, Kochias and several Salt- 
bushes not noted before. 

A stop to examine and photograph 
an old stone hall, now used as the 
shearers quarters on the Station, was 
made on the return journey. This 
building, erected in 1888, is the only 
remaining evidence that a township of 
approximately 3,000 people once 
existed there. 

Earlier in the day a visit was made 
to the art gallery of a local artist, 
“Pro” art, which proved to be of con- 
siderable interest as the collection in- 
cluded a number of well-known 
artists. Sidney Nolan, Lionel Lindsay, 
Brett Whitely, William Dobell, Ian 
Fairweather and John Brack were 
amongst those represented. 

Miss May Harding, Art and Botany 
teacher at the Broken Hill Technical 
School entertained those interested 
that evening with slides and specimens 
of local flora, in her rooms at the 
school. Members took advantage of 
Miss Harding’s prodigious knowledge 
of local history and botany and plied 
her with many questions, which she 
was pleased to answer, while identi- 
fying the specimens collected. Other 
members took advantage of Mr. G. W. 
Lithgow’s invitation to visit his home 
where his extensive collection of 
aboriginal artifacts, minerals, books 
and foreign curios were of immense 
interest. 
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On Thursday an excursion to a 
remarkable enterprise, the Triple 
Chance Mine was undertaken. The 
mine is worked on the open cut prin- 
ciple and produces felspar, beryl and 
gemstones. As the mine is a working 
concern, fossicking was allowed only 
in the dump areas, but nevertheless, 
proved very rewarding. The owners 
are pleased to see visitors and invited 
the party to inspect an amazing collec- 
tion of minerals and gemstones dis- 
played in and around their home. The 
house was a solid concrete building, 
flat-roofed with walls one foot thick, 
and the necessity for this type of 
building was evident as the temperature 
was 90° on that day. 

It was decided to have lunch at the 
mine before continuing, and constern- 
ation reigned for a few minutes when 
it was discovered that the lunches 
ordered by many had been inadver- 
tently left behind. However, after do- 
nations from the more prudent mem- 
bers who had provided their own had 
been collected, all were fed. 

Cockburn, a small town straddling 
the N.S.W.-S.A. border, was visited 
after lunch. The country for many 
miles around was very flat with oc- 
casional stony ridges sparsely dotted 
with mulgas, and on the plains Salt- 
bushes (Atriplex spongiosa, A. inflata) 
the only notable vegetation. On the 
return journey, the party explored 
the Thackaringa Mine, now aban- 
doned and surrounded by large “mul- 
lock” heaps and an odd collection of 
old machinery, rusting in the desert 
sun. 

On returning to Broken Hill, a stop 
was made to look at the Afghan 
Mosque, on the perimeter of the city. 
Even as late as the 1930 decade, 
Afghan camel trains were still oper- 
ating in this area, and the mosque was 
used by the camel drivers as their 
religious meeting place. A few of 
their descendants still live in the dis- 
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trict, but have _ evidently been 
integrated with the Australian popul- 
ation and the mosque has been taken 
Over and is being made into a museum 
by the Historical Society. 

That evening a number of the party 
visited the Charles Rasp Memorial 
Library, where the Director allowed 
a wonderful collection of historical 
records and old newspapers to be in- 
spected. The Library has been so 
named to honour Charles Rasp, a 
boundary rider, employed on Mt. 
Gipps Station, who, in 1883, dis- 
covered the lode and pegged the first 
mining claim in Broken Hill. 

On Friday, the return journey to 
Melbourne was commenced, when 
we left Broken Hill and drove east- 
wards along a smooth bitumen high- 
way to Menindee on the Darling 
River. 

It is worth noting that when enter- 
ing or leaving Broken Hill, an area 
of vegetation is seen which completely 
encircles the city. This is the Regener- 
ation Area, initiated in 1937, by the 
late Mr. Albert Morris, a metallurgist 
employed by the mines, who was also 
a keen botanist. The area has been 
fenced to prevent grazing and the 
natural trees and undergrowth, sup- 
plemented with drought-resistant spe- 
cies from other areas, (noted were 
Tamarisk and_ Bell-fruit (Codono- 
carpus cotinifolus), has now trans- 
formed sandy wastes into a parkland. 
This barrier has helped considerably to 
prevent erosion and minimize dust 
storms. 

Along the 70 miles to Menindee, the 
road passes through undulating coun- 
try with Mitchell grass, acacias and 
mulga predominating, gradually giving 
way to flat plains broken by stands of 
Black Box (Eucalyptus largiflorens) 
and Belar (Casuarina cristata) out- 
lining the creek banks. A sand-binding 
grass (Zygochloa paradoxa) resem- 
bling spinifex, growing in thick, wiry 
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cushions, was seen as Menindee was 
neared. After passing through the 
small settlement of Quandong, a long 
ridge of sandhills ran southwards and 
it is in this area that the Kinchega 
National Park has recently been de- 
clared as a fauna sanctuary. 

The Menindee Lakes Storage 
Scheme is the result of diverting the 
waters of the Darling, by a system of 
weirs, block dams and regulators into 
what was originally a series of broad, 
shallow basins to form a number of 
lakes. Lake Menindee is the largest, 
covering an area of 40,000 acres with 
Lake Wetherell, Lake Cawndilla and 
Lake Pamamaroo the more important 
of the smaller lakes in this 30 miles 
long chain. Broken Hill receives an 
unfailing water supply from _ this 
scheme, the water being pumped the 
70 miles through a large pipeline, 
which can be seen following the road 
most of the way. The lakes provide 
an excellent beach resort for the 
people of Broken Hill, and all types of 
water sports are popular, even 
yachting. 

There is prolific birdlife and swans, 
ducks, pelicans, Yellow-faced Cor- 
morants, Terns and Gulls were seen 
feeding on the lakes. Perched in the 
branches of dead trees, drowned by 
the rising waters, were White Egrets 
and Blue Herons, and a number of 
nests were also observed. 

After lunch, which was eaten under 
a large Eucalyptus tree, known as 
Sturt’s Tree, believed to have been a 
camp site of that expedition, we said 
farewell to those members of the 
Barrier Club who had accompanied 
us to Menindee, and had been our 
guides around this most interesting 
development. 

Turning off the main highway after 
leaving Menindee, the road, for the 
most part a dusty track, ran due south, 
following the eastern bank of the 
Darling River. The river was muddy 
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and sluggish, flowing slowly through 
a tunnel of River Red Gums. There 
is little habitation, with only stunted 
scrub, mostly Bullock bush (Hetero- 
dendron oleifolium), Belar (Casuarina 
cristata), Pines (Callitris huegelii) 
and Acacias (A. ligulata, A. burkittii), 
to be seen for many miles. The latter 
were blooming magnificentlly, a wel- 


come sight in country — suffering 
severely from drought. 
About midway, Pooncarie was 


reached, a small, unremarkable town- 
ship, with no visible means of support 
but with a hotel which served cold 
beer, eagerly patronized after the 
dusty miles. Between Pooncarie and 
the Victorian border, many kangaroos, 
emus and parrots, notably yellow 
rosellas, were observed feeding along 
the roadside. Rain had fallen the 
previous week and a light carpet of 
grass covered the sandy terrain, 
attracting the animals and birds, the 
most we had seen during the trip. To 
this date, the number of animals ob- 
served was pitifully small, due to the 
inroads of professional shooters and 
dry conditions. 

Mildura was reached at 6.30 p.m. 
and after settling into the motel and 
having dinner at a local restaurant, 
members were guests of the Sunraysia 
Naturalists Club for a showing of 
slides. This was held at the Chaffey 
Museum, a gracious, old, two-storeyed, 
red-brick house, set in lawns and 
gardens, facing the Murray River, for- 
merly the home of the Chaffey 
Brothers, Mildura’s founders. Restor- 
ation of the home, including furnish- 
ings, oil lamps, and other items of the 
period is almost complete, and it is 
well worth a visit. 

Before departing from Mildura on 
Saturday morning, a short visit was 
made to the Working Men’s Club, set 
in well tended gardens and claiming 
to have the longest bar in Australia. 
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Led by our intrepid bus driver, Mr. Bill 
Bell, the large party filed through the 
club, but as it was before opening time, 
it was a case of looking and not 
tasting. 

It was then on to Hattah Lakes for 
a 2 hour lunch stop, after passing 
through the citrus growing areas of 
Irymple and Red Cliffs. The intro- 
duced shrub “boneseed” (Chrysanthe- 
moides monilifera) appeared to have 
become widespread in this district as 
large clumps were flowering in many 
places. After lunch beside one of the 
lakes in the Hattah series, members 
formed into small parties to explore 
the vicinity. Some of the more energe- 
tic managed to walk around the lake, 
which was partly dried out but still 
supported many acquatic birds. Also 
a large flock of egrets were observed, 
ringneck parrots were numerous, and 
two keen birdwatchers were fortunate 
to see a Blue-faced Honeyeater. There 
was a dearth of flowering plants near 
the lake as the area had been cleared 
for camping, but there were found 
lovely specimens of Swainsona swain- 
sonioides, Helipterum (H. albicans), 
and a low growing compact bush, 
covered with bright yellow flowers, 
which was probably a senecio. 

Swan Hill was reached by mid- 
afternoon where a flat tyre caused an 
unscheduled stop in the main street. 
Most of the party took the opportunity 
to walk through the attractive park to 
the Folk Museum, where § several 
enjoyable hours were spent. This 
unique reserve, which honours the 
district pioneers, is entered through 
the paddle steamer “Gem”, moored 
in a small canal off the Murray River. 
The park covers several acres and has 
been planted with indigenous trees 
and shrubs, the purple hovea (H. 
heterophylla) was a splash of colour 
at that time. Old bush homesteads, a 
bank, school, shops, farm implements, 
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steam engines, log jinkers, etc., have 
been transported from their original 
sites and re-erected to create a pioneer 
village. 

A comfortable night was spent at 
the Planet Motel and the next day 
saw the end of our trip in sight: to 
Melbourne via Bendigo. This was an 
uneventful journey, although it was 
varied by passing through Sedgwick 
after leaving Bendigo, before rejoining 
the Calder Highway at Harcourt. The 
lush, green fields and blossoming fruit 
trees of the district was a strong con- 
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trast after the desert scenery of the 
previous week. 

The excursion was voted a tremen- 
dous success by all and special thanks 
must be given the Barrier Field 
Naturalists Club members whose hos- 
pitality and guidance were much ap- 
preciated. The journey covered 1614 
miles and thanks also must be ex- 
tended to our bus driver, Mr. Bill Bell, 
who, despite having to negotiate many 
dusty and bumpy miles off the beaten 
track, always remained cheerful and 
obliging. 
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The Preston Junior Field Naturalist Club 


The Preston Junior Field Naturalist 
Club is now in its fourth year, and 
membership has grown steadily, nurtured 
under the capable leadership of Mrs. Zilla 
Lee. Her wide experience and guidance 
is appreciated by all members. 


OFFICE BEARERS—I1ST MARCH 1968 
President—Mrs. Z. Lee. 


Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Robertson, Mr. 
Howard Geary. 


Hon. Secretary—Mrs. E. Jenner, 9 
Foch Street, Reservoir 3073. 


Hon. Treasurer—John Briggs. 
Publicity Officer—Mr. Peter Kelly. 


Committee Members—Mrs. Fox, Clive 
Fox, Susan Robertson, Robyn 
Jenner, Russell Binion. 


Mr. Ken Trotter is the group leader 
for our microscope studies, and always 
provides an interesting range of speci- 
mens and work for our members. 

Geology specimens are the speciality 
of Howard Geary, who exhibited a col- 


lection of geology specimens in the Sep- 
tember Nature Show of 1967. 

Junior members keep up a wide range 
of exhibits and at each meeting one of 
our National Parks is discussed. 


Guest Speakers 


The club is especially grateful to the 
many fine speakers who have highlighted 
our meetings with their knowledgeable 
lectures and projected slides. Speakers 
for the last two meetings have been 
Mr. Roy Wheeler, who spoke on “Birds 
of Yellingbo”, and Mr. Bruce Fuhrer, 
whose subject was “Fungi”. 

An excursion in March of this year 
was enjoyed by 26 club members who 
journeyed by bus and private cars to the 
You-Yang Forest Reserve, and proceeded 
to the Serendip Wildlife Research 
Centre. 

Books on loan from the F.N.C.V. 
Library are always well patronized and 
sought after by our junior members. 


E. JENNER 
Hon. Sec. 


Mammal Survey Group 
MAMMALS OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


In addition to the surveys being undertaken further afield, the Mammal 
Survey Group is commencing a survey of the mammals of the Metropolitan 
area. This will be based largely on locality records for mammals in the Mel- 
bourne suburbs, with attention being directed initially at the two possums 
common in Melbourne, the ringtail Pseudocheirus lanuginosus and the brushtail 
Trichosurus vulpecula. 


The group therefore requests all F.N.C.V. members to help. Reports of 
sighting of either of these possums (or any other non-domestic mammal) 
would be greatly appreciated in expanding our records. All data will be plotted 
on a map of the Melbourne area. Specific details of localities are needed, so 
that they can be pin-pointed in a street directory, with details of date, time of 
day and surroundings. 


Information should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mammal Survey Group, 
39 Huntingtower Road, Armadale 3143. 
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The Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—13 May 


Approximately 100 members’ were 
present, with Mr. F. Jeffs taking the 
Chair in the absence of Mr. E. Allan who 
tendered his apology to the guest speaker, 
Mr. Whitley. An apology was also re- 
ceived from the National Parks Autho- 
rity for having no representative present. 

The minutes of the April meeting, 
having been approved by Council, were 
taken as read on a motion from Mr. 
Woolard. 

The Secretary gave a report regarding 
the quarrying operations taking place in 
the Lerderderg Gorge, and suggested that 
serious damage could occur if these be- 
came permanent works. He suggested a 
great amount of pressure must have been 
brought to bear by the quarry proprietors. 

Correspondence was received and read 
from the Ilewarra Natural History 
Society regarding the Wood-chip Industry. 

The Excursion Secretary reported a 
change of venue for Sunday, 19 May, as 
Mr. Willis was unable to attend on that 
date. Mr. McInnes offered to lead an 
excursion instead to Lerderderg Gorge. 
The June excursion will now be led by 
Mr. J. Willis. 


Mr. McInnes gave details of his excur- 


sion and endorsed the remarks of the 
Secretary regarding quarrying at the 
Gorge. 

The Natural History Medallion presen- 
tation speech was then made by Mr. A. 
Dunbavin Butcher, who gave some indic- 
ation of the excellent qualifications of 
the 1967 recipient and guest speaker, 
Mr. Gilbert P. Whitley. He was for many 
years the Curator of Fish and Historian 
of the Australian National Museum until 
his retirement in 1964. He collected mol- 
luscs and fish from every state in Austra- 
lia, and also from Lord Howe Island. 
In 1928 he was a member of the British 
Great Barrier Reef Expedition. When 
repellents were being tested on sharks, 
he was the first person to tag these fish. 
In 1958 he attended a symposium in 
New Orleans, U.S.A., on the shark 
menace; and in 1968 at Mandapan in 
Sth. India, attended a Conference on 
mackerel. 

The silver Galatia medal was awarded 
to him by the King of Denmark, for his 
association with Danish Oceanography in 
1956. 

Mr. Whitley replied with a speech of 
thanks for the honor bestowed upon him, 
and the Acting President thanked Mr. 


~ Butcher for his presentation speech. 


F.N.C.V. Publications Available for Purchase 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield. 


The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 


30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 


This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other illustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 


Coloured frontispiece, 23 half tone, 100 line drawings of plants and a map. 


Price $1.50. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., National Herbarium, 


South Yarra, Victoria. 


Payments should include postage (9c on single copy). 
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Under the title of “A Naturalist’s 
Life”, Mr. Whitley with the greatest of 
humour started us off with a slide of his 
grandparents a 100 years ago and quickly 
followed up with slides of himself as a 
child, and a childhood drawing of a cat 
which proved his desire to be a Naturalist. 
By the time the laughter had died down 
we were being introduced to the staff at 
the National Museum at Sydney in 1922, 
where he was to become assistant to Allan 
McCulloch, the well-known Naturalist. 

Here was McCulloch himself in his 
element, strapped to a camera on a cliff 
top path at Lord Howe Island, taking 
pictures of the sea. Also apparently at 
this time some of the first pictures of 
marine biology were attempted under 
water. 

We even saw a letter from Charles 
Darwin thanking the unknown Austra- 
lian for the material he had been sent. 
It was interesting to see the early pictures 
of specimens being collected by boat, 
with a spearman poised to spear a ray 
about which very little was known at that 
time. 

During a trip across South India Mr. 
Whitley lived with the people in their 
huts. The coastal vegetation was vastly 
different from our own. Of particular 
interest were slides taken of a trip to 
South East Asia. It really is difficult to 
detect elephants against a jungle back- 
ground. The slide we were looking at 
was not scrub interlaced with rocks, but 
elephants interlaced with scrub. 

He showed a slide of a Japanese fish- 
market, with acres of Tuna at four 
o’clock in the morning, and everything 
vanished by seven that same morning. 

It is difficult to think of so many slides 
being taken over a lifetime, and one in 
particular which would be very rare was 
of a Thylacine in the Hobart Zoo in the 
1920's. 


The Acting President thanked the 
guest speaker, and Mr. J. Baines moved 
that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. 
Whiteley. 

The new members’ whose names 
appeared in the Vict. Nat. were duly 
elected on a motion from Mr. Fairhall. 

Under General Business, Mr. Taylor 
spoke about the granting of mining 
licences for rutile extraction, and moved 
that the Secretary write to the Minister 
concerned with issuing of licences, and 
extractive industries, to ensure that areas 
above high tide were not completely 
denuded of vegetation. Misses Galbraith 
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and Woolard, and Messrs. Baines and 
Garnet each spoke on the matter. 

Mr. McInnes requested that members 
provide small shrubs and bush material 
for the Lyre-bird display at the forth- 
coming Nature Show. It was suggested 
that this material be taken from land 
which is being cleared so as not to disturb 
the natural bushland. 

In Nature Notes, Mr. McInnes men- 
tioned the lack of marine life at Altona, 
which may be caused through excessive 
discharge of industrial wastes into the 
bay. 

Mr. Ros Garnet told of some boys who 
were watching him gardening, and while 
doing so they named all the native shrubs. 
On talking to them he found that they 
were members of the Pascoe Vale F.N.C., 
and he suggested to the meeting that we 
give them encouragement. Mr. Lewis 
mentioned that the Mammal Survey 
Group was lacking in reports of mammals 
from this area, and would welcome any. 
The meeting then closed. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. D. McInnes—Inclusions in basalt 
from Lake Merrimu Project; slime fun- 
gus shown under Club microscope. 

Mr. A. J. Swaby—A Pratia or Lobelia 
plant for identification from Sherbrooke 
Forest; a specimen of Acrotriche fasci- 
culielora from Lofty Range and Kangaroo 
Island. 


R. McGavin—106 species of fungus 
from St. Andrews Nth. 


Botany Group Meeting—9th May 


The meeting was attended by sixteen 
members, and Mr. B. Fuhrer took the 
Chair. He also addressed the meeting on 
“The Spore Dispersal of Fungi”. 

His talk concentrated on the Basidio- 
mycetes class of fungi. The spores in this 
class are borne on Basidia, which are 
club-shaped growths. These are supported 
by Paraphyses (sterile Hyphae). The 
Basidium and Paraphyses are situated 
on the gills of fungi. In the common 
gilled fungi the fruiting body always 
grows upright, thus enabling spores to 
fall freely through the gills towards the 
ground. In some fungi, spores are shot 
through small holes at one end of the 
spore sac. The energy for this action is 
derived from an osmotic pressure within 
the spore sac. The use of a recoiling 
spring device for spore dispersal is often 
found. 

The foetid odours of fungi attract flies, 
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which then carry away the spores to give 
yet another way of dispersal. Other spores 
have to pass through digestive tracts of 
insects or animals. 

The transportation by raindrops and 
slight wind movements are all part of 
nature’s way of ensuring adequate dis- 
persal of spores. Mr. Fuhrer’s drawings 
on the blackboard gave a clear description 
of this interesting subject. 

Afterwards, Mr. Fuhrer showed colour 
proofs of the forthcoming book “Flowers 
and Plants of Victoria in Colour’”—the 
subject of the June General Meeting. The 
Botany Group has a special interest in 
this book, the joint authors of which 
are Mr. J. H. Willis and Mr. G. Ross 
Cochrane, with Mr. B. Fuhrer and Mr. 
E. Rotherham joint photographic editors. 


Microscopy Group Meeting—20th March 


Mr. J. Dawes chaired the meeting, and 
the 13 members present were favoured 
with a talk by Mr. Paul Genery on his 
research into the existence of the 
Graspedacusta-sowerbyi —lankester, _ its 
habitats, and life cycle, particularly in 
the Yarra River upstream. 

Briefly referring to the early history 
of discovery in 1880 of this fresh water 


jelly fish, he then outlined the subdivisions 
and described their biology. One of 
several specimens recently obtained from 
the Yarra River was shown under the 
microscope, and also through the micro- 
projector. A clear illustration of its form 
and movement was thus gained. 

The importance of water temperature 
and light intensity was emphasized as a 
factor in the life of the medusa. 

Exhibits, shown under microscopes, 
were as follows: 


Mr. C. NANcE—Transverse sections of 
leaves from Euc. Cosmophylla, Euc. 
Incrassata (Yellow Mallee), Euc. 
Globulus (Blue Gum), Euc. Sideroxylon 
(Red Ironbark), Euc. Tetragona, Euc. 
Citriodora (Lemon Scented Gum), 
Euc. Botryoides (Mahogany Gum). 

CaRL MEYER—Botanical Sections. Section 
of fluted stem—yYew tree. 

Mr. P. GENERY—Medusa: Living crea- 
ture, stained specimen—nematocysts, 
and slide using graded alcohols. 

Mr. W. GENERY—Round worm—Astaris. 

JAMES MILOJKOUIC—Diatoms. 

Mr. K. TrotrER—Pathological slides of 
human tissues. 

Next meeting of the Microscopy Group 

19 June 1968. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Wednesday, 12 June—General Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing at 8 p.m. 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 


2. Correspondence. 

3. Subject of evening—“Victorian Plants and Flowers in Colour”. Messrs. Willis, 
Fuhrer and Rotherham. 

4. New Members— 


(a) Ordinary: 
Mrs. L. Stuart-Smith, 20 Stornoway Road, Burwood 3125. (Interests—Mammal 


Survey and Botany.) 


5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at the National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Wednesday, 19 June—Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 28 June—Junior Meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 


Monday, 1 July—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. This group meets in 
Mr. Strong’s rooms in Parliament House at 8 p.m. Enter through private 
entrance at south end of house. 


Wednesday, 3 July—Geology Group. 


Thursday, 4 July—Mammal Survey Group; meets in Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. 
Rooms at 7.45 p.m. 


Friday, 5 July—Junior Meeting at Rechabite Hall, 251 High Street, Preston, at 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, 11 July—Botany Group. 


FUTURE MEETINGS 


Monday, 8 July—J. Ros. Garnet—Queensland. 
Monday, 12 August—R. Wheeler—Birds. 
Monday, 9 September—J. Willis—New Zealand for the Naturalist. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 16 June—Dandenong Ranges. Subject: Fungi. Leader, Mr. J. H. Willis. The 
coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. Fare $1.40. Bring one meal and a 
snack. 


31 August-8 September—Grampians. The coach will leave Melbourne on Saturday, 
31 August, and remain with party for day trips. Accommodation has been 
booked at Grampians House for those in coach. The excursion will cost $60.00 
and a deposit of $10.00 should be paid when booking and the balance by the 
end of July, all cheques being made out to “Excursion Trust”. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
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OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 
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Pictured above are two Western Australian Eucalypts 
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At Kiata near Nhill, in Western Victoria, there is a Sanctuary which is primarily set aside 
for the protection of the Lowan. In October ‘last, the editor, guided by Mr. Keith Hately the 
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interest, for it has been in use since 1895, and was the mound at which A. J. Campbell did 
much of his study of these birds. It is estimated that about 20 tons of material is heaped into 


this mound which is 18 feet in diameter. 
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The Mammal Fauna of Darlimurla 


by J. H. SEEBECK*+, JUDITH FRANKENBERG* and 


SUMMARY 


A survey of a small area of secondary 
regrowth forest in South Gippsland, Vic- 
toria, carried out between June 1966 and 
June 1967, has shown the presence of 
seventeen indigenous and_ three intro- 
duced species of mammals. 


Introduction 


The survey dealt with in this report 
was undertaken by members of the 
Mammal Survey Group of the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria, the func- 
tion of which is to study the distribu- 
tion of native mammals within the 
State. Participants in the survey are 
listed in the authors’ Acknowledge- 
ments. 

The attention of this Group was 
drawn to an area of forest in South 
Gippsland which local naturalists con- 
sidered should be preserved in_ its 
natural state. At the request of the 
Darlimurla Flora and Fauna Preserva- 
tion Society, a systematic study was 
undertaken during a period of thirteen 
months to examine the mammal 
population and assess the value of the 
area as a faunal reserve. 


Description of Area 


The study area was a block of 
secondary regrowth forest of about 
245 acres, of irregular shape, and 
bounded on its five sides by roads (see 
Figure 1). It lies immediately south 
of the Darlimurla township, and is 
centered about 420200E and 268300N 


Wildlife 


Extension, 


Department, 605 
Melbourne, Vic. 


+ Fisheries and 
Flinders Street 
3000. 
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of the ordnance grid (38°23/’00” S, 
146°12’40” E) at an altitude of about 
600 feet above sea level, just north 
of the divide between the Morwell and 
Tarwin River catchments. It is more 
or less bisected by a permanent creek 
running approximately north-east, so 
that the area consists in general of 
slopes having south-east and north- 
west aspects. The area is bounded on 
two sides by newly planted Pinus 
radiata, and on another side the natural 
forest is being extensively thinned out 
by timber-getters. It is considered to 
be typical of similar areas of forest 
which are isolated by, and interspersed 
with cleared agricultural land on the 
northern slopes of the South Gippsland 
Highlands. Some relevant meteoro- 
logical data are presented in Table I. 


Geology and Soils 


The South Gippsland Highlands 
consist of Jurassic sedimentary rocks, 
overlain in sequence by Tertiary sub- 
basaltic gravels and conglomerates, 
older basalt and post-basaltic sands 
and gravels. In the study area post- 
basaltic sands and gravels lie on the 
surface and have produced an acidic 
duplex soil, which is subject to exten- 
sive leaching of minerals and organic 
material. In places, quite large depo- 
sits of white gravel or coarse sand are 
visible. The soil is described in the 
Australian Atlas of Soils (1961) as 
a Hard Acidic Yellow Mottled Duplex 


* Mammal Survey Group, F.N.C.V. C/o Hon. 
Sec., 40 Howard Street, Reservoir, Vic. 3073. 
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Soil with bleached A2 horizon, and is 
coded as Dy 3.41. 

Deposits of bauxite are known to 
occur in the vicinity, and near the 
township of Darlimurla substantial 
seams of brown coal have been located. 


Vegetation of the area 


The vegetation of the survey block 
is characteristic of the northern slopes 
of the South Gippsland hills. The pre- 
dominant vegetation is an open forest 
ranging from 30 feet to about 60 feet 
high, of Narrow-leaved Peppermint 
(Eucalyptus radiata), Brown Stringy- 
bark (E. baxteri), and Yertchuk (E. 
consideniana) . These species are found 
over the whole area, except in the 
gully, where Mountain Grey Gum (E. 
cypellocarpa), Messmate (E. obliqua), 
and probably Manna Gum (E. vimina- 
lis) are dominant. On the ridge tops, 
Peppermint often occurs alone, and 
may be only 25 feet high. Messmate 
is common on the lower slopes of the 
ridges as well as in the gully, and Sil- 
vertop (E. sieberi) is found on the 
south-east aspects, particularly in the 
south-west part of the block, between 
the Old Darlimurla Road and Sargent’s 


Road. Silver Stringybark (E. cephalo- 
carpa) occurs on the margins of a 
small swamp in the south-east corner, 
and Swamp Gum (E. ovata) at the 
head of the gully on Sargent’s Road. 

The understory ranges from dense 
small trees such as Blackwood (Aca- 
cia melanoxylon), Silver Wattle (A. 
dealbata) and Treeferns in the gully, 
to sparse low heathy shrubs with scat- 
tered Silky Hakea (Hakea sericea) up 
to 10 feet tall on the ridge tops in the 
south-east corner. On the lower slopes 
of the ridges the undergrowth is often 
very Sparse, with scattered Hook 
Sallow Acacia (A. mucronata) and 
Prickly Moses (A. verticillata) , tangles 
of Wiry Bauera (Bauera rubioides), 
Wiregrass (Tetrarrhena juncea), and 
Bracken (Pteridium esculentum) in 
gaps. Over most of the block, the 
undergrowth is shrubby, with Kanuka 
(Leptospermum  juniperinum) and 
Burgan (L. ericoides) the dominant 
species. 

In small side gullies and in a 
swampy basin in the south-east corner 
Scented Paperbark (Melaleuca squar- 
rosa) with Bauera rubioides and 
Pouched Coral Fern (Gleichenia cir- 
cinnata) form dense thickets. 


TABLE I 


Temperature (°F)! 


Month < Rainfall? Rain 

Maximum Minimum ins) days 
January 76-4 5279 2-05 6 
February Tit 54-2 2-37 8 
March 73-9 52-2 2-93 8 
April 66-4 48-4 3-70 11 
May 61-5 45-0 3-81 15 
June 56-4 41-7 4-28 14 
July 55-4 40-8 3-56 15 
August a7 41-7 3-93 15 
September 61-3 43-7 3-99 13 
October 65-1 46-1 3-74 13 
November 69-4 48-4 3-32 11 
December W374 S11 | 3-05 9 
Total 40-73 138 


1. Temperatures are 28 year average recorded at Leongatha. 
2. Precipitation data is a 40 year average to 1961 for Mirboo North. 
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Methods 


Trapping, spotlighting, and the col- 
lection of skeletal material were the 
main methods used in determining 
which species were resident in the 
area. Trapping of terrestrial mammals 
was carried out using wire mesh cage 
traps, 14” x 8” x 7’, baited with a 
mixture of peanut butter, rolled oats, 
and honey. On two visits, mist nets and 
a Constantine trap were used to trap 


bats. Night observation of both terres- 
trial and arboreal species was by means 
of portable spotlights, usually between 
dusk and midnight. 


Results 


Tables II and III show details of 
the survey effort, and trapping and 
spotlighting success, which are illus- 
trated in Figure 1. 


TABLE II 
Results of Survey Effort 


Specimens 


) 


Trap- Spotlight Specimens seen 

Date nights (all = bees hours (all species) 
Jun. 1966 my 3 12 5) 
Aug. 1966 60 7 11 5 
Oct. 1966 38 0 6 4 
Nov. 1966 107 7 19 11 
Feb. 1967 55 8 18 4 
Mar. 1967 160 13 21 13 
Jun. 1967 143 18 44 19 
Totals 614 56 131 59 

TABLE III 
Apparent abundance of species (numbers seen or caught) 

Species Jun. Aug. Oct. Nov. Feb. Mar. Jun. Total 
Tachyglossus aculeatus 1 1 
Antechinus stuartii 1 3 1 ps 16 23 
Antechinus swainsonii 1 1 
Isoodon obesulus 1 1 
Perameles nasuta 1 1 2 4 
Vombatus hirsutus 1 1 
Trichosurus caninus 1 2 pz 5 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus 3 2 3 1 4 13 
Acrobates pygmaeus 2 1 3 
Schoinobates volans il 2 1 4 
Phascolarctos cinereus | 1 2 
Wallabia bicolor 1 1 6 2 8 1 19 
Eptesicus pumilis 1 1 
Rattus fuscipes 2 4 J 5 5 1 Dope 
Rattus lutreolus 1 4 5 
Mus musculus 1 1 
Hydromys chrysogaster 1 1 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 6 6 
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Systematic Account of Mammals 


A list of the mammal species col- 
lected or seen in the area is given in 
Table IV. Sixteen indigenous species 
and two introduced species were ob- 
served, and evidence was found for 
the presence of two other species (one 
indigenous, one introduced), although 
no specimens of these were encoun- 
tered. Specimens retained are design- 
ated by their registration numbers in 
the collection of the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department of Victoria. 


Order MONOTREMATA 


1. Echidna, 
(Shaw). 
Although there were numerous signs 
of echidna activity, particularly in the 
drier areas in the south-east and 
north-west corners of the area, only 
one specimen was seen. This was ob- 
served digging beside a burnt-out tree 
stump during the early afternoon. 


Tachyglossus aculeatus 


Order MARSUPIALA 
Family Dasyuridae 


2. Brown’ Phascogale, Antechinus 


stuartii (MacLeay). 


This species is apparently the most 
abundant marsupial in the locality, 
as twenty-three specimens were col- 
lected—about 30% of all marsupials 
encountered. Most specimens were 
collected in June 1967 in an area 
dominated by tall, widely spaced Euca- 
lyptus obliqua, with a dense ground 
cover of Pteridium esculentum, 
Tetrarrhena juncea, Lepidosperma sp., 
Pultenea scabra, Bauera rubioides and 
Epacris impressa under Acacia verti- 
cillata, but other specimens were ob- 
tained along the creek, one being 
trapped on a sand bar jutting out into 
the water. 


Specimens: Skins and skulls: D.632 2, 
26.vi.1966; D.644 0, 6.viii.1966; D.645 9, 
7.vili.1966; skull only: D.651 9, 13.xi. 
1966; in spirit: D.692 3, 12.vi.1967. 
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3. Swainson’s Phascogale, Antechinus 
swainsonii (Waterhouse). 


One specimen only was taken. It was 
trapped at the entrance to a burrow 
beside a log on the creek bank, 18 ins. 
from the water’s edge amongst Blech- 
num nudum and Lepidosperma sp. In 
view of the large trapping effort along 
the creek in similar habitat it appears 
that A. swainsonii is not common in 
the area. 


Specimen: Skin and skull: D.661 9, 
19.11.1967. 


Family Peramelidae 


Two species were seen in the area. 
The third Victorian species, Perameles 
gunnii, does not now occur east of 
Latitude 144°E. 


4. Short-nosed Bandicoot, Jsoodon 
obesulus (Shaw and Nodder). 


Only one individual was sighted by 
spotlight, in October, 1966. However, 
in view of the great amount of bandi- 
coot activity seen, and the very few 
specimens obtained of either species, 
it is probable that this single observa- 
tion did not represent the true relative 
density of the species. The specimen 
was identified on the basis of general 
form, colour and short, rounded ears, 
by A. E. Howard, who has observed 
and handled the species in other areas 
of Victoria. 


5. Long-nosed Bandicoot, Perameles 
nasuta (Geoffroy). 


Apparently more common_ than 
Isoodon, but only four specimens were 
encountered. Two specimens were 
trapped and two sighted by spotlight 
by J. H. Seebeck. One trapped speci- 
men was examined, photographed and 
released at the site of capture. All were 
in areas of fairly open Eucalyptus 
obliqua with dense undergrowth of 
Pteridium esculentum and Tetrarrhena 
juncea. 


Specimen: 
26.11.1967. 


Skin and skull: B.120 9, 
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Family Vombatidae 


6. Wombat, Vombatus hirsutus 
(Perry). 


Judging from the number of used 
burrows and fresh scats seen, wombats 
were fairly common, but the species 
was sighted only once. This animal 
was seen crossing Sargent’s Road 
North at about midnight on November 
13th, 1966. 


Family Phalangeridae 


Five species of phalangerid were 
found in the area. It is almost certain 
that the Sugar Glider, Petaurus brevi- 
ceps, also occurred there, but none 
were located. Several trees were seen 
that appeared to have been worked by 
this species and on at least two oc- 
casions individuals were heard calling 
but could not be located. A nest con- 
taining three Sugar Gliders was found 
in a fallen Mountain Grey Gum 
(Eucalyptus cypellocarpa) after a 
severe storm in December, 1966, about 
half a mile north of the survey area. 
The Eastern Pygmy Possum, Cercarte- 
tus nanus, probably also occurred in 
the area, but no evidence of its pre- 
sence was found. It has, however, been 
recorded from similar areas elsewhere 
in South Gippsland. 


7. Bobuck, Trichosurus caninus 
(Ogilby). 

Apparently not uncommon but 
seemed to be restricted to the area 
around the creek. Usually the animals 
were first heard calling and then were 
located by spotlight. Most were ob- 
served in Silver Wattle (Acacia deal- 
bata). 


8. Ringtail, Pseudocheirus peregrinus 
(Boddaert). 


This species was the most common 
possum seen. Specimens were ob- 
served both along the creek in Mess- 
mate (Eucalyptus obliqua) and Silver 
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Wattle (Acacia dealbata) and in Yert- 
chuk (Eucalyptus consideniana) along 
the Old Darlimurla Road, the highest 
and driest region of the area. Ringtails 
were observed on most visits and were 
seen in about equal numbers in all 
seasons. No nests were located in the 
area. 


9. Feathertail, 
(Shaw). 


Three specimens only were seen, 
but this species was probably much 
more common than results indicate. 
Sightings are generally fortuitous due 
to the very small size of the animals. 
Two individuals were seen on the first 
night of the survey, one on the trunk 
of an old Messmate (Eucalyptus 
obliqua), the other in the branches of 
a young Narrow-leaved Peppermint 
(Eucalyptus radiata). Both were 
approximately 20 feet from the ground 
when first sighted. The third specimen 
was captured when it ran along the 
top suspending rope of a mist net. 


Specimen: Skin and skull: P.630 2, 
25.v1.1966. 


10. Greater Glider, 
volans (Kerr). 


Acrobates pygmaeus 


Schoinobates 


Not common in the area. Four speci- 
mens were seen, all feeding high up in 
the trees. On two occasions the food 
tree was identified as Mountain Grey 
Gum, Eucalyptus cypellocarpa. Ani- 
mals were seen feeding between 7.40 
p.m. and midnight. 


11. Koala, Phascolarctos cinereus 
(Goldfuss ). 


Koalas were seen only twice, on 
both occasions in mid-winter, in Euca- 
lyptus cypellocarpa and Eucalyptus 
obliqua. Fresh scats were found just 
east of the survey block and an animal 
was heard calling in the north-west 
corner. Two old skulls were found 
near the creek. It is interesting to note 
that some older local residents report 
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that koalas were extremely common 
around Darlimurla prior to the severe 
bush-fires in 1898 which destroyed 
most of the forest in the area. (In litt., 
The Weekly Times, 12 April, 1967). 
Specimens: Pick-up skulls: K.175 un- 


sexed, 11.vi.1967; K.176 unsexed, 25. iii. 
1967. 


Family Macropodidae 


Only one species of macropod, Wal- 
labia bicolor, was observed in the area, 
but local residents reported that several 
Grey Kangaroos, Macropus giganteus, 
were often seen, until recently, in an 
area of open woodland abutting the 
eastern border of the survey biock. 


12. Black Wallaby, Wallabia bicolor 
(Desmarest ). 


This species was very common in 
the area. Wallabies were seen on all 
but one visit and a number of skele- 
tons and skulls were found. Some in- 
dication of population density may 
be given by the record of 7 individuals 
seen on the eastern side of the block on 
one evening. From previous sightings 
on the western border there were pos- 
sibly as many again in the area. Their 
mobility and wide foraging probably 
accounts for the great disparity in 
numbers seen on different occasions 
during the survey period. 

Specimens: Pick-up skulls: MB.1880 


unsexed, 18.11.1967; MB.1881 unsexed, 
12.xi.1966. 


Order CHIROPTERA 
Sub-Order MICROCHIROPTERA 


Bats were commonly seen during 
the evenings, hawking for insects along 
the roads. Mist nets and a Constantine 
trap were used in attempts to capture 
specimens but only one capture was 
made. The varied sizes and flight pat- 
terns observed seemed to indicate that 
a number of species was present in 
the area. 
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13. Little Bat, Eptesicus pumilis 
(Gray). 


The single specimen collected was 
captured in a mist net strung across 
Sargent’s Road just north of the creek. 
An analysis of the ultrasonic frequen- 
cies emitted was made, giving a 
reading of 40Kc, in the range 30-50Kc. 


Specimen: In spirit: ¢, 18.11.1967. 
Order RODENTIA 


Four species were collected in the 
survey area and it is unlikely that fur- 
ther species were present. 


14. Allied Rat, Rattus fuscipes 
(Waterhouse). 
(= Rattus assimilis (Gould) ). 


With Antechinus stuartii, this species 
was the most common small mammal 
in the area. Specimens were trapped 
throughout the survey area but ap- 
peared to be concentrated in the den- 
ser, wetter regions about the creek, in 
areas where the ground vegetation was 
mainly Blechnum nudum and Lepido- 
sperma sp. Specimens were also taken 
in dense undergrowth of Gahnia sp. 
and Bauera_ rubioides. Individuals 
were captured during all seasons with 
consistent frequency. 

Specimens: Skins and skulls: R.3084 9, 
26.v1.1966; R.3084 6, 26.vi.1966. 

15. Swamp Rat, Rattus lutreolus 
(Gray). 


Apparently far less common than 
Rattus fuscipes, and restricted to the 
western boundary of the area in very 
dense undergrowth of Pteridium es- 
culentum, Tetrarrhena juncea, Bauera 
rubioides, Hakea sericea and Lepto- 
spermum juniperinum. 

Specimens: Skin and skull: R.3091 2, 
13.x1.1966; in spirit: R.3125 6, 28.11. 
1967. 

16. House Mouse, Mus musculus 
(Linnaeus). 


No specimens of this introduced 
Species were taken in cage traps in the 
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area. One animal was found, freshly 
dead, on the ground near the camp. 
It appeared to have been “mouthed”, 
as the fur was damp and slicked down 
around the mid-region. 


Specimen: In spirit: R.3140 d, 11.xi. 
1967. 


17. Water Rat, Mydromys_ chryso- 
gaster. (Geoffroy ) 


Although a fairly concentrated 
effort was made in trapping the creek 
banks, only one specimen, a young 
male, was collected. The creek is nar- 
row and shallow in the area, and pos- 
sibly the animal was ranging a con- 
siderable distance from its home ter- 
ritory. No feeding tables or burrows 
were found along the creek. 


Specimen: Skin and skull: R.3124 3, 
26.11.1967. 


Order LAGOMORPHA 
18. Rabbit, Oryctolagus cuniculus 


(Linnaeus). 


No animals were seen in the area by 
day, and on only one occasion were 
they seen at night, feeding on the 
cleared land abutting the south-western 
corner of the block. It seems that local 
control measures have reduced the 
population to a low level and the 
remaining animals are concentrated in 
the cleared farming areas. 


Order CARNIVORA 
19. Fox, Vulpes vulpes (Linnaeus). 


Apparently widespread throughout 
this and surrounding areas, but no 
animals were sighted. Many scats were 
found, mostly containing insect re- 
mains. 


Discussion 


The presence of twelve marsupial, 
seven placental and one monotreme 
Species in this area of forest was un- 
expected and, if typical of similar 
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forest in this part of the State, indic- 
ated that the effects of various types 
of development on the environment 
have not been as serious as is some- 
times thought. Accounts of the original 
forest in the 1880’s (South Gippsland 
Development League 1966 p. 16 ff.) 
indicate that the vegetation throughout 
most of South Gippsland was fairly 
uniform. At that time mammals re- 
corded as being present in this forest 
were Echidna, Platypus, Tiger Cat, 
Bandicoot, Wombat, Koala, Bobuck, 
“Squirrel” (probably both Petaurus 
and Schoinobates), Wallaby, Pademe- 
lon, “Kangaroo Rat” (probably 
Potorous), Mice (possibly Antechi- 
nus), Bush Rat and Dingo. (Elms, F. 
P. p. 34, Black, J. A. p. 254, Rainbow, 
J. p. 323, and Haig, W. McK. p. 327 
in “The Land of the Lyre Bird’, 1920.) 

Only four of these species are no 
longer found in this area, viz. Tiger 
Cat, Potorous, Pademelon and Dingo. 
With the exception of the dingo (which 
was probably deliberately reduced in 
numbers by man), none of these 
species is at all common in Victoria 
at present. Thus the effects of large 
scale clearing during early settlement 
of the area and several severe bush 
fires have not apparently affected the 
number of species present very greatly. 
Calaby (1965), reporting on the fauna 
of a much larger area in north-east 
New South Wales found this same 
pattern. It is probable that residual 
populations of the species now present 
survived in uncleared areas during 
early settlement, thus providing a 
reservoir for re-population of forest 
which has been permitted to re- 
establish. 

While the intensity and regularity 
of the survey methods were not suffi- 
cient to give a reliable indication of 
population density, the frequency with 
which certain species were encoun- 
tered indicated a fair abundance (see 
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Table III and Systematic Account in 
Mammals). Our observations of the 
general condition of the vegetation 
throughout the period of the survey 
did not suggest that there was a 
shortage of food, at least for the herbi- 
vores and omnivores. At least three 


species of owl and the Tawny Frog- 
mouth are resident in the area. Pre- 
dation by these and also by fox could 
be important factors in limiting popula- 
tions of most of the species encoun- 
tered. There was also some evidence 
of wallabies being shot by man. 


TABLE IV 
Systematic list of mammals of the Darlimurla area 


Order MONOTREMATA 


Family Tachyglossidae 
(1) Echidna 


Family Dasyuridae 
(2) Brown Phascogale 
(3) Swainson’s Phascogale 
Family Peramelidae 
(4) Short-nosed Bandicoot 
(5) Long-nosed Bandicoot 
Family Vombatidae 
(6) Wombat 
Family Phalangeridae 
(7) Bobuck 
(8) Ringtail 
(9) Feathertail 
Sugar Glider 
(10) Greater Glider 
(11) Koala 
Family Macropodidae 
(12) Black Wallaby 


Tachyglossus aculeatus (Shaw) 


Order MARSUPIALIA 


Antechinus stuartii (MacLeay) 
Antechinus swainsonii (Waterhouse) 


Isoodon obesulus (Shaw and Nodder) 
Perameles nasuta (Geofiroy) 


Vombatus hirsutus (Perry) 


Trichosurus caninus (Ogilby) 
Pseudocheirus peregrinus (Boddaert) 
Acrobates pygmaeus (Shaw) 
Petaurus breviceps (Waterhouse) 
Schoinobates volans (Kerr) 
Phascolarctos cinereus (Goldfuss) 


Wallabia bicolor (Desmarest) 


Order CHIROPTERA 


Sub-order MICROCHIROPTERA 


Family Vespertilionidae 
(13) Little Bat 


Family Muridae 
(14) Allied Rat 
(15) Swamp Rat 
(16) House Mouse 
(17) Water Rat 


Family Leporidae 
(18) Rabbit 


Family Canidae 
(19))) Fox 
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Eptesicus pumilis (Gray) 


Order RODENTIA 


Rattus fuscipes (Waterhouse) 
Rattus lutreolus (Gray) 

Mus musculus (Linnaeus ) 
Hydromys chrysogaster (Geoffroy) 


Order LAGOMORPHA 


Oryctolagus cuniculus (Linnaeus) 


Order CARNIVORA 


Vulpes vulpes (Linnaeus) 
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ADDENDUM 


The Forests Commission was not in- 
formed by the local naturalists of their 
intention to request preservation of this 
block of forest until clearing of adjacent 
forest by the Commission had actually 
begun. Although the greatest courtesy and 
co-operation was extended by the Com- 
mission, it was, at that stage, too late 
to replan the reafforestation scheme for 
the area to preserve the survey area. 
However, an alternative block has been 
offered for retention and this will be 
reported on in due course. 


Mammal Survey Group 
MAMMALS OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


In addition to the surveys being undertaken further afield, the Mammal 
Survey Group is commencing a survey of the mammals of the Metropolitan 
area. This will be based largely on locality records for mammals in the Mel- 
bourne suburbs, with attention being directed initially at the two possums 
common in Melbourne, the ringtail Pseudocheirus lanuginosus and the brushtail 


Trichosurus vulpecula. 


The group therefore requests all F.N.C.V. members to help. Reports of 
sighting of either of these possums (or any other non-domestic mammal) 
would be greatly appreciated in expanding our records. All data will be plotted 
on a map of the Melbourne area. Specific details of localities are needed, so 
that they can be pin-pointed in a street directory, with details of date, time of 


day and surroundings. 


Information should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mammal Survey Group, 
40 Howard Street, Reservoir. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 


before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 


to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


These notes come from Mrs. Ellen 
Lyndon of Leongatha in Victoria. 


Mudlark co-operation 


This concerns a greedy Magpie which 
was observed standing over an opened 
school lunch that had been dropped on 
the road. He was, quite frankly, full! A 
pair of Mudlarks, noting this happy 
position, came along for their share, but 
the Magpie would not allow them near. 
The Mudlarks separated and came in 
from different directions. When the Mag- 
pie savagely pursued one bird the other 
raced in and picked up what food it 
could. As it in its turn was chased away, 
the other darted in. It happened on the 
roadway outside our gate, and we were 
much amused at the antics of these 
cheerful scavengers. We noted that the 
Magpies are always closely watched by 
the Mudlarks, and the two species are 
never far apart. If there is a Magpie in 
the bird bath, the Mudlark pair are 
handy, one sitting on the bath edge and 
the other on a post. When the Magpie 
hops out and begins to preen his feathers 
they will dive bomb him, clacking their 
bills in the most aggravating fashion 
right in his ear. All this is taken in very 
good part by the patient Magpie who 
sometimes turns his head over his shoul- 
der and carols at them. 


Mistletoe Bird Nesting Site 


Birds sometimes choose foolish places 
in which to build their nests. We had 
under observation this summer, a pair 
of Mistletoe Birds, building in a Koon- 
warra garden. In early December the 
birds selected the tender outer tip of 
a branch on a Liquid Amber, which stood 
in a draughty spot between the house and 
the hedge. There followed a_ windy 
period when the little silken bootee 
swung back and forth all day in a full 
half circle. The nests are apparently 
anchored at only one point at the top. 
This nest was never used. 


Se: 


Wattle-bird and Kookaburra 


At Halls Gap, in the Grampians, dur- 
ing October 1967, we saw a most 
peculiar sight. What appeared to be a new 
bird whizzed by; a bird which apparently 
had a double set of wings! There was a 
dash for binoculars and a more careful 
examination showed something we were 
to see repeated many times in the follow- 
ing days. A Kookaburra hurtling back to 
the bush with an irate Red Wattlebird 
hanging fast to its tail feathers. Their 
wings flapping in unison created a rather 
startling effect. 


Magpie overcomes disability 


This interesting item comes from 
Mr. A. G. Fellows of Alabama Hill, 
Charters Towers, North Queensland. 


A once wild, but now very tame magpie 
gets its twice-a-day meat ration at my 
home because of a peculiar happening. 
The bird appeared one day on our lawn, 
looking very dejected, and no wonder. 
Its beak had somehow been _ injured, 
and now had a scissor-like mal-adjust- 
ment. To swallow was almost impossible, 
as most food was lost in any attempt. 
The bird’s mate, always very timid, would 
leave the sick bird if I showed myself 
at the door, whereas the injured one 
would come to within ten feet of me 
and look upwards for help it seemed. 
But what to do? 

A neighbour called and noticed the 
bird on the lawn, remarking that it used 
to visit her home frequently until just 
lately. But her next remark surprised 
me. 

Stating that “maggie’s” beak was much 
better now, I sought an explanation and 
was told the beak was formerly so dis- 
torted that the poor creature just stood 
on the lady’s lawn, gradually starving. 
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Then she and her husband witnessed 
a strange sight. The bird’s mate brought 
something which it forced into the sick 
bird’s throat. 

They later told me it was rather like 
a baby magpie being fed. Twice this 
event was witnessed, but then they missed 
the two birds. That was when they came 
to stay at my place a quarter of a mile 
away. 

Now, after five months journeying 
between both of their “homes”, the birds 
come and go as they please. 

Meanwhile the ‘“skew-beak” is fast 
straightening, and “maggie” gets her 
share easier now despite opposition by 
two arrogant mudlarks, who come on to 
the back step without hesitation. 

Lately I have heard efforts at carolling 
by “maggie”, and two days ago, having 
made a tape-recording of some music, 
I played the tape back while watering 
the garden. I chanced to look towards 
the machine, and “maggie” was standing 
ten feet from it on the lawn, looking 
towards it, but motionless. During a 
pause in the music, I distinctly heard 
“maggie” softly carolling for a few 
moments. As the music played again. I 
noticed “maggie’s” throat and beak move 
gently. 

What gratification that action gave me. 
The latest development is that, from 
the bird’s favourite perch high in a 
gnarled “china-apple” tree near the house, 
the sounds of birds, human voice and 
other imitations are heard, all issuing 
from “maggie”. 

At a call, the bird will now come to 
the sidedoor steps, and despite claims by 
the two mudlarks that fear nothing, 
four quiet butcher birds (two of which 
come up the steps), and occasionally two 
“foreign” magpies; the once sick bird, 
now with a glossy plumage, has been 
added to our “family”. 


Sandy Point on Waratah Bay 


Here are some more travel notes 
from Victor Jacobs. 


In September last, a walk along 
the beach disclosed a number of dead 
birds at the most recent high tide 
mark. The first was a Great-winged 
Petrel (also called Grey-faced Petrel), 
and bobbing on the water in the surf 
was another of this species. As we 
approached the water it was washed 
to within a few feet of us and made 
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only very feeble swimming motions. 
Another carcase, also recently dead, 
was a Dove Prion. The other dead 
birds were all Fairy Penguins—8 of 
them in all. These varied from empty 
skins to firm bodied sheeny carcases. 
Two live Pacific Gulls patrolled the 
shore but live birds were outnumbered 
by the dead. 

We remained on Sandy Point, and 
noticed that Little Wattle-birds and 
Red Wattle-birds were common in the 
dense scrub bordering the coastal 
dunes. A flock of the Grey-breasted 
form of the Grey-backed Silvereye was 
seen. Grey thrushes too, and a few 
Yellow-winged Honeyeaters were seen, 
and a patchy young Crimson Rosella. 
The Brown Thornbills in the area 
were very rusty looking underneath. 

In spite of a cool south wind it was 
pleasant scrambling through the scrub 
where no wind penetrated. In the 
shade, the white berried elderberry 
was in fruit, and I recorded Grey 
Fantails, Blue Wrens, Goldfinches, and 
a pair of young Silvereyes which ap- 
parently came to see what I was. Two 
Yellow-billed Cormorants flew  sea- 
wards. I saw one starling with a jet 
black head and brilliant white speckles. 
Scrub Wrens called from the Box- 
thorns. A stocky finch-like bird called 
‘“ooo-eee”, and I saw it clearly and 
watched it at length. The general 
colour was a speckly light brown with 
the upper breast distinctly yellow. 
However it did not match with my 
bird pictures. 

By this time I had moved about 
one mile to the west, so I crossed the 
dunes and turned east, braving the 
keen wind. The shore was. thinly 
shared by Pacific Gulls, Silver Gulls 
and one Oyster Catcher. 

A further five dead Fairy Penguins 
were seen in various stages of de- 
composition; providing a rather sad 
ending to a most pleasant excursion. 
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Victorian 
Orchids 
No. 13 


by C. E. Gray 


If the season is right, the coming 
of Autumn can be heralded by the 
fluttering white wings of Eriochilus 
cucullatus. “Autumn Wings” is a very 
apt vernacular name, and so too is the 
other widely used “Parsons’ Bands”. 
The latter refers to the wide white 
(sometimes pale pinkish) lateral sepals, 
which do resemble the phylacteries 
worn by a number of the clergy. 

The petals are dark, small and in- 
significant, standing erect, close on 
either side of the column. It is the 
column structure which makes this 
orchid of particular interest. It forms 
a long, narrow pouch, the opening of 
which is situated at the front, near 
the top. The lower edge is quite 
sticky, and it is possible to open the 
pouch by placing something against 
the edge and gently pulling down- 
ward. 
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Photo: C. E. Gray 


In her book, “Orchids of the West’, 
Rica Erickson describes how a small 
native bee performs the process of 
pollination of a Western Australian 
species in just such a way. The es- 
sential elements of stigma and pollinia 
are so arranged that the insect, in 
pushing into the pouch will deposit 
any pollen it carries well inside the 
sac, and, in retreating will neatly 
collect new pollinia to carry with it. 

I had lived on a hillside for nearly 
15 years, always seeking new speci- 
mens to record, before I was _ for- 
tunate enough to see the area come 
alive with these flowers. Perhaps this 
dry season will bring them up in num- 
bers again. 

Victoria has recorded only this one 
of a genus of five species confined to 
Australia. It is widespread. 
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The Aboriginal Fish-Traps at Homerton 


by ALDO MassoLa* 


Illustrations by Author 


Stony Rises is the name given to a 
stretch of country covered by a geo- 
logically recent lava flow, the surface 
of which exhibits a labyrinth of 
cracked basalt ridges or barriers, up 
to 30 or 40 feet in height, broken by 
irregular valleys, basins, and troughs. 
The cracking of the basalt is due to 
the cooling process of the lava, and 
rocks of all sizes are thus formed and 
then tumbled down in wild confusion. 
The troughs and valleys are due to 
the collapse and sinking of the sur- 
face crust, caused by the flowing out 
of the liquid lava supporting it. As 
can be imagined, this type of country 
can be traversed on foot only with 
the greatest difficulty, and on horse- 
back not at all, since, to make matters 
worse, the stones are often hidden 
from view by a thick growth of 
bracken, so that it becomes impossible 
to see where one steps; and tiger 
snakes abound. 

In Western Victoria there are 
several unconnected areas of country 
covered with “the stones”, the basalt 
having originated from the eruptions 
at a number of mounts, such as Na- 
pier, Rouse, Eccles, and Porndon, just 
to name a few. Each of these areas 
varies greatly in extent, but all were, 
in the early days of settlement, re- 
garded as hot-beds of “wild” ab- 
origines. They set forth from their 
camps and hide-outs in the stones to 
raid the settlers’ flocks and herds, and 
retired into them with their booty, 


secure from pursuit by the white men. 
* 4/18 Wolseley Street, Mont 
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The latter could not take their horses 
in, and did not relish venturing on 
foot in such difficult country. It was 
not until the Native Police Corps was 
formed, the members of which were 
quite at home in the stones, that the 
menace was removed. 

The particular stony rises with 
which we are here concerned, how- 
ever, is important, not for being the 
scene of one of these acts of “guerilla 
warfare”, or of a “punitive action”, 
but because it guards one of the more 
peaceful contrivances of the ab- 
origines: a fish trap. I am aware that 
trapping fish in the Stony Rises 
sounds absurd, and I hasten to ex- 
plain: 

The area under discussion is situa- 
ted south of Lake Condah and east of 
Homerton, and the stones covering it 
were the lava flow from Mt. Eccles. 
Lake Condah (now drained) was 
formed by this flow damming back 
Darlot’s Creek. When the lake was 
full it overflowed at its lowest points, 
which were its south and south-west 
corners, through the cracks in, and 
underneath the basalt ridges which 
dammed it. The overflow thus formed 
a number of springs and _ seasonal 
watercourses, which followed the low 
ground of the valleys marginal to 
the lava barriers; and after meander- 
ing in a general south-westerly direc- 
tion, ultimately joined the lower 
reaches of Darlot’s Creek. 

Lake Condah and the associated 
Stony Rises was originally the home 
of the Gournditch-mara, a powerful 
tribe, the members of which were 
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divided into a number of groups, each 
taking its name from the locality they 
inhabited. Thus, for example, the 
group living on the lake proper was 
the Kerup, and the one living along 
Darlot’s Creek was called Killger. 
Both these groups are known to have 
included fish in their diet, caught by 
constructing fish traps, but since 
the idea was widespread amongst the 
aboriginal tribes, it is possible that the 
others did this also. At any rate, the 
use of traps continued at Lake Con- 
dah even after 1867, when an Ab- 
original Reserve and Mission were 
established there, for a report dated 
1875 mentions that they were then 
in use, “but not so fully as in former 
days”. Then, in 1893, possibly be- 
cause the Government’s rations to the 
Reserve had been greatly reduced, it 
was reported that “large quantities of 
fish were being secured during the 
winter months by means of traps”. 
The traps referred to were con- 
structed on the south-west point of the 
lake. Because of the peculiarity of the 
ground configuration, the lake re- 
ceived the drainage of a large ex- 
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tent of country, and, in the winter, 
rose rapidly to its overflow point. The 
water then poured out, not only 
through the cracks in the basalt 
ridges, along its margin, but also along 
the channels which the natives made 
by removing loose stones and even 
some of the more solid rock-face. The 
fish traps were constructed at suitable 
places across the path of the water in 
order to trap the fish leaving the lake 
with the overflow. 

They consisted of low wing-walls of 
stones which restricted the passage of 
the water to a gap between 1 and 2 
feet in width, which was left in the 
centre. At these openings strong bag- 
nets were fastened, and into these 
would pile the fish, mostly eels and 
tupong, which the current enticed to 
leave the lake. These bag-nets were 
made of plaited reeds, and were 10 
feet or more in length, and over 2 
feet in diameter at the mouth but 
soon contracting to only about 4 or 5S 
inches, so that the fish would not have 
enough space to turn around and swim 
back and out. 

As well as these traps, wooden bar- 
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Fic. 1—General arrangement of Fish-traps described in text. 
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ricades were constructed each winter 
across the overflow of the lake into 
Darlot’s Creek. These were erected 
with strong forked stakes, horizontal 
spars, and vertical stakes, the whole 
re-inforced with piles of stones. Here 
and there openings were left for the 
water to rush through, and at these 
points bag-nets were placed. 

Gradually, however, as the number 
of aborigines at the Reserve dimin- 
ished, the traps were allowed to fall 
into disrepair; the end came with the 
closing down of that Institution in 
1918, and the removal of most of the 
few remaining inhabitants to Lake 
Tyers, in Gippsland. Nevertheless, the 
plan of the fisheries is still clearly dis- 
cernible by the accumulations of 
stones tumbled down from the walls. 

What is not generally known is that 
the traps were not limited to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Lake; several 
are in close proximity to the old 
Mission Station and one is still recog- 
nizable at the “S” bend of Darlot’s 
Creek, about a mile upstream from 
Little Dunmore bridge, and about 14 
miles to the south of the Mission 
Station. 

Traps were also erected in the Stony 
Rises, across some of the valleys 
which carried the overflow from the 
lake. This fact was stressed by Mr. 
Noel Learmonth the well-known 
naturalist and historian of Portland; 
and he volunteered to guide ust to 
one which had been discovered some 
time previously by his brother, Mr. 
Cecil Learmonth, and from whom he 
had obtained full directions as to its 
location. Both he and his brother know 
the whereabouts of other traps in the 
stones, but this particular one was 
noteworthy because it was in perfect 
condition. Naturally, we accepted the 
offer with alacrity. 


with 


Homerton Fish-traps—No. 1 wall 
centre opening shown. 


It is not here proposed to enlarge on 
the difficulties encountered in walking 
in this type of country; suffice it to say 
that, in due course, we, or rather, 
Mr. Learmonth located the trap, 
which was found to be undisturbed. I 
was thus enabled to note the follow- 
ing particulars: 

The trap is about 5 miles south-west 
of Lake Condah and one mile east of 
Homerton; and is situated about one 
mile in from the south-west edge of 
the Mt. Eccles stones. The rises at 
that point have all the characteristics 
of this type of country, consisting of 
the usual barriers separated by depres- 
sions and valleys. Three of the latter 
meander in parallel courses. The most 
westerly contains deep, still water, 
covered with a yellow scum, and over- 
grown with reeds. The valley to the 
east was dry, but quite deep, and 
would probably carry too much water 
to be of any use as a fish trap. The 
valley in the centre was also dry, but 
it is only 3 feet deep (measuring from 
the base of the barriers); and this one 
must have been deemed to be right 
by the aborigines, since they erected 


+ My companion on this trip was Mr. Eric Barber, formerly of Horsham, now of Narrawong, 
the discoverer of the Toolondo fish traps, in the Wimmera (see Vict. Nat. 79, 1962), and co- 
discoverer of a number of painted shelters in the Grampians (see Vict. Nat. 81, 1964). 
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two sets of wing-walls across it, at 
two of the narrowest points. 

The first, or most northerly stone 
wall is 45 feet long, with a 3 feet 
opening at the centre, where it is 3 feet 
high. It is not straight across the 
valley, but, seen from above, it is 
shaped like a funnel, the centre open- 
ing being 12 feet south of an imagin- 
ary straight line drawn across the two 
starting points of the “mouth”. The 
second wall is 168 feet south of the 
first, and is 54 feet long, with a 3 feet 
opening at the centre, where it is also 
3 feet high. The centre opening of 
this wall is 3 feet south of an imag- 
inary straight line. In both cases 
the mouth of the funnel faces north, 
or the direction from where the 
current would come; and _ bag-nets 
would have been secured at the 
centre openings for the reception of 
the fish which came down with the 
current. 

There is ample evidence of the pass- 
age of water through the centre gaps, 
where the stones show distinct signs of 
water-wear; and most of the stones 
forming the base of the walls are half- 


No. 1 wall with author looking at centre 


opening. Funnel shape of wall may be seen. 
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buried in the silt carried down by the 
current over the years. 

The most northerly wall appears to 
have been the more important since it 
was erected with greater care; the 
stones are better fitted, and the funnel 
is much deeper in plan, the shape and 
depth of which would ensure that the 
fish be guided into the bag-net. The 
second wall was_ probably only 
erected to trap any fish which might 
have got through the first. A third 
wall was apparently unnecessary. 

It is, of course, obvious that these 
traps could only be used when the 
overflow from Lake Condah reached 
them, and that they would be useless 
during the summer months. This fact 
illustrates once more the great powers 
of observation possessed by the ab- 
origines, as well as their amazing 
ability to live “off the land”; for, who 
would think of “fishing” in this waste 
of rocks? 

Camps and cooking ovens of this 
tribal group can still be seen along the 
east bank of Darlot’s Creek, where 
they stretch from Homerton to the 
junction with the Fitzroy River; some 
fine examples of ovens being at a 
noticeable bend of the creek, about 2 
miles north of Tyrendarra. These must 
have been the group’s summer camps, 
whilst the “caves”, or sink-holes, in 
the stones provided shelter in the 
winter, when the Homerton fish traps 
would become operative. 

I wish to express my thanks to 
Messrs. Cecil and Noel Learmonth, 
respectively for the information and 
directions, and for guiding me to 
these unique fish-traps; and to Mr. 
Eric Barber for once again sharing 
with me _ the fatigues, and _ the 
pleasures, of a field trip. Together they 
have enabled me to place on record a 
very interesting aboriginal antiquity. 
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Close to Nature 
by G. M. WarpD 


Illustrations by Author 


How many of us realize just how close we are to nature; and with what little 
effort it can be studied? 


From the fluttering moth at a lighted window, to the spiders in the darkest corner 
of our garden shed; the wonders of the natural world are numerous—to the careful 
and patient observer! 


This is a series in which a look is taken at some of these creatures which 
make up this “world in the garden’. The aim is not to provide a completely 
scientific treatise on each subject; but rather to provide enough general detail to 
stimulate an interest in the things around us. 


If the series encourages us not only to look; but to see something in what we are 
looking at, then it will have served its purpose. 


A common inhabitant of our gar- 
dens often taken for granted, and 
which for generations has provided 
youngsters with an opportunity for 
elementary nature study, is the Case- 
moth or Bagmoth. 

Actually, this family of Casemoths 

is large and worldwide; with about 
twenty species being resident in Aus- 
tralia. Some of those in Europe are 
quite small; while those in warmer 
climates tend to be larger, as is the 
case of the most common species to 
be found in Melbourne suburbs. This 
is Saunders Casemoth, which may 
sometimes have a case of six inches 
in length. The accompanying photo- 
_ graphs show two stages in the growth 
_ of such a case. 
__ This species however is not the only 
one confined to the Melbourne area. 
_ Two others which I came across earlier 
this year were the Ribbed Casemoth 
and the Lictor or Faggot Casemoth. 
Some years ago I did find a fourth spe- 
_cies—the Leaf Casemoth; but I have 
not seen one since. 

In September 1967, when I spent 
some time in northern parts of Vic- 
_toria near the Murray River, the Lic- 
tor Casemoth was very common. 

From the illustrations, it is quite ap- 
parent that the construction of the sil- 
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ken case is quite varied in each spe- 
cies; and for the keen and patient ob- 
server there awaits sufficient reward 
in establishing the reasons for these 
variations. 

The method of progression of the 
caterpillars is one of interest; and 
whenever I watch this I always tend 
to imagine myself climbing a tree 
with a bag of cement tied to my back. 
The drawings shown in Figure 1 illus- 
trate the foreleg movements. After 
these leg movements the case is drawn 
upwards by a muscular contraction of 
the lower section of the body of the 
caterpillar. 

This procedure is necessarily slow; 
but it is precise, and with very little 
risk of failure. On one occasion with a 
Saunders Casemoth, I recorded a 
time of 20 minutes for a climb of 3 
feet vertically, on the smooth trunk of 
a eucalypt. 

The active caterpillar is abroad 
for about one year, feeding and en- 
larging the case; and according to 
Leach in Australian Nature Studies, it 
is about February that the wingless 
female casemoth protrudes the end 
of her abdomen from the lower end of 
the case, is fertilized by the winged 
male, and deposits the eggs inside the 
case. After five or six weeks, the 
emergent young lower themselves on 
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Upper left; lower right—Two stages in the growth 
of Saunders’ Casemoth. 


Lower left—Case of the Ribbed Casemoth. 


Upper vight-—Lictor Casemoth attached to case of 
Ribbed species. 
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silken threads to the ground, spin for Va /, 
themselves conical cases of silk looking \| i \ / 
like small dunce’s caps, and begin the | : 
cycle of events once more. 

During the winter, the case hangs Wd 
from some support reasonably high | 
above ground. Quite often, one sees 
the Saunders Casemoth suspended 1A 
from overhead wires or roof guttering. | 

I have had the three species shown 
in the accompanying photographs, 
under observation since February last. NRE | 
They have not (up to this date) moved eae i 
from their positions which were taken 
up at the beginning of April. In fact 
I have a feeling that there may be no 
further developments. However, if we 
are lucky enough to have chosen males 
of the species, and maturity is reached 
with the emergence of the moth; we 
shall have the basis of another article 
in this series, for the moths of these z 
larvae are not often noticed due to Ii 
their swift nightly flights, on which 
they batter themselves about in search 
of a mate. Here’s hoping. 
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Fic. 1—-Showing leg movement of larva of 
Saunders Casemoth. 
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Victorian Warblers 


The Warbler family—Gerygone— 
is represented by three species in 
Victoria. Two of them are more or less 
resident and the other is a migrant. 

The Brown Warbler (Gerygone 
richmondi) is confined in Victoria to 
the coastal jungle-type rain forests in 
Eastern Victoria, from the Howe 
Range bordering New South Wales, 
through to the Mitchell River gorge 
near Bairnsdale. They occur in several 
of our East Gippsland National! Parks 
such as Mallacoota, Wingan, Alfred 
and Glenaladale. There, amongst 
masses of treefern, lilly-pilly, eucalypts 
and wattles, the Brown Warbler is at 
home. At times these jungle pockets 
border on the Tasman Sea, and then 
the lively call of the species—‘‘What 
is it’, “What is it’, “What is it’— 
mingles with the roar of the surf on 
the nearby beaches. 

The range of the Brown Warbler is 
the thick belts of rain forest which 
occur from South-eastern Queensland 
down through eastern New South 
Wales to the Mitchell River in Vic- 
toria; the southern extremity of its 
range. This bird is only 4 inches in 
length. The crown and upper parts of 
the plumage are dark brown slightly 
tinged with olive, while the throat and 
chest are greyish, and the abdomen 
and under-tail white. The tail has a 
broad band of darker brown edged 
with white, and the eye is reddish with 
the bill and feet blackish. 

The other resident species is the 
Western Warbler (Gerygone fusca) 
which has a range covering most of 
Northern Victoria, with penetrations 
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through to the Central regions includ- 
ing the Melbourne area. Its Australia- 
wide range covers a large part of 
Western, Central and South-eastern 
Australia, west of the Great Dividing 
Range. One of the loveliest songsters 
of the open bushlands, its call was 
once most aptly described by Alan 
Bell in the following words: 


“I have never heard sounds so 
plaintively microscopic, so clear and 
yet scarcely perceptible. The ghost 
of a kitten’s mew—the echo of 
dwarf violins played in the moon— 
these were the bird’s notes”. 


This species is 33 inches in length. 
The upper parts are olive-brown, the 
under parts light grey, and there is a 
dull white patch near the base of the 
bill. The tail is dark brown, with the 
outer feathers having a broad white 
band towards the base, and is con- 
spicuously spotted wih white near the 
tip. The eye is reddish and the bill and 
feet black. 

I will always remember, when on a 
Bird Observers Club weekend outing 
to Maryborough in north-central Vic- 
toria in late November 1955, we found 
a pair of Western Warblers busy nest 
building in a sapling not far from the 
town. One of our well known lady 
members was so fascinated by the song 
and activity of this pair that she re- 
visited the spot several times over the 
weekend. Other places I have seen 
this species within the State are at 
Mystic Park, Bendigo, Nagambie, 
Cobram and Whorouly. It was re- 
ported at the You Yangs in November 
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Brown Warbler at Nest. 


Photo: N. A. Chaffer. 
Block by courtesy of R.A.O.U. 
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1957 and in a garden at Black Rock, a 
Melbourne suburb, in December 1964. 
The third species is the White- 
throated Warbler (Gerygone olivacea) 
and is strictly migratory, arriving in 
eastern and north-eastern Victoria in 
October and November. From then 
until after Christmas, its lovely song 
is heard in many parts of the open 
bushlands, particularly along the 
creeks and rivers. Its range is New 
Guinea and Northern and Eastern 
Australia. The song is very similar to 
that of the Western Warbler, a song 
that appears to have no starting and 
no ending. Gerygone is a Greek word 
meaning “born of sound”, and it des- 
cribes this delightful bird song per- 
fectly. This species is 44 inches long. 
The entire upper surface is olive- 
brown, the throat is white, and the 
under surface a bright yellow. The tail 
is tipped with white, and the eye is 
scarlet, with the feet and bill blackish. 
In Victoria this species penetrates 
from the eastern parts of the State 
to the Central and Western districts. 
It has been reported in the Otways and 
at Coleraine in the far Western Dis- 
trict. The one South Australian record 
is at Millicent in November 1938. It 
has been reported a number of times 
in and around Melbourne, and from 
Werribee and the You Yangs, where it 
has nested in recent years. The young 
birds have yellow throats. The species 
leaves Victoria in early Autumn. 

The Brown Warbler searches for 
insects in outer foliage mainly, and 
has the habit of fluttering before the 
leaves in Weebill fashion. The Western 
Warbler on the other hand has a liking 
for the tree top foliage in its search 
for food, and moves quickly from 
tree to tree; whilst the White-throated 
Warbler seems to favour both tree top 
and outer foliage. Common to the 
three species is the fact that their food 
consists mainly of insects of various 
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Although the nests of the three spe- 
cies are similar in design, the con- 
struction varies a little in each case. 
All nests are rounded in shape, hay- 
ing an Opening near the top with a 
hooded entrance. Each nest has a tail, 
and are usually about 8 inches long. 
They are mainly constructed of fine 
bark, grasses or spider webs, and are 
lined with feathers. Usually they are 
suspended from a thin branch in the 
rain forest in the case of the Brown 
Warbler, or from a leafy branch of a 
sapling or tree with the other two 
species. Heights vary from 5 feet to 
60 feet. The two or three eggs are 
whitish, with reddish or purplish 
spots. Breeding m Victoria is from 
November to January. 
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Notes from the Diary of an Inner-city 


Birdwatcher 


As I am a resident of a heavily 
built-up inner suburb, North Mel- 
bourne, one would expect bird-watch- 
ing to be a somewhat unrewarding 
pastime (unless one was a male and 
interested in the female species of 
homo sapiens). However, due to very 
restricted free time to “go bush’, I 
decided to keep a diary of birds ob- 
served over a period of 3-4 months, 
in and around my garden, and in adja- 
cent parks and streets; and by doing 
so have been pleasantly surprised at 
the variety and numbers to be seen. 

Disregarding the plentiful numbers 
of introduced avifauna such as star- 
lings, blackbirds, Indian  minas, 
Sparrows, pigeons and turtle doves, 
the following sightings and identifica- 
tions(?) were made from early Janu- 
ary to late May, 1968. 

White-Plumed Honeyeaters have 
been noted in flocks of from 4 to 12 
almost weekly during most of this 
period, usually in an Acacia baileyana. 
As this tree has not flowered this year, 
I have concluded that the birds are 
insectivorous as well as nectar feeders, 
and an inspection revealed a heavy in- 
festation of aphids on the foliage. The 
rain that fell in early April caused the 
large Eucalyptus ficifolia trees planted 
down the centre of my street, to 
burst into blossoms on which the 
honeyeaters feasted, whilst conducting 
noisy battles with the sparrows. 

During the hottest and driest weeks 


of February and March, on three oc- 
- casions, flocks of Little Corellas and 


Sulphur-Crested Cockatoos, accom- 


- panied by an odd galah or two, were 


seen in Royal Park. These flocks, 
estimated to number from 20 to 40 
birds, were feeding amongst wheat 
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straw, which had been placed around 
trees as mulch. 

The prolonged drought conditions 
which had prevailed in inland areas, 
and the resulting shortage of natural 
food, could have been the cause for 
such large numbers being seen in the 
city. 

In early April, on investigating a 
noisy quarrel in a large pear tree 
growing in a neighbour’s garden, a 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater was found to 
be the cause of the disturbance. This 
slim, olive-backed bird with a brilliant 
yellow flash on the cheeks, was being 
harassed by the resident sparrows and 
blackbirds and was quickly driven off. 

On another occasion, I noted a pair 
of birds feeding on ripe figs in another 
neighbouring garden. They greatly 
resembled the fig birds commonly seen 
in the Moreton Bay fig trees on the 
North Coast of N.S.W. and Brisbane 
environs. According to Cayley (1966) 
and Hill (1967), the description tallies 
with that given for the Southern Fig 
Bird. If my conclusions are right, and 
this was such a pair, I would be very 
interested if any other members have 
observed them in Melbourne, as I 
believe that they are only occasional 
visitors. 

Late in April, a stroll around the 
perimeter of Royal Park early one 
Sunday morning, produced the follow- 
ing observations. A family of White- 
backed Magpies were feeding on the 
ground in the vicinity of a Eucalyptus 
melliodora, where, last Spring, a par- 
ticularly vicious pair had a nest. There 
were 2 adult and 2 young birds, so I 
supposed them to be last season’s 
family. The Welcome Swallows were 
swooping and gliding across the play- 
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ing fields and a lone Black-faced 
Cuckoo Shrike sat still and alert in a 
high tree even though continually 
teased by four raucous Magpie Larks. 
Further on, while crossing a cricket 
oval, a flash of colour caught my eye, 
and I was thrilled to see a Flame 
Robin and his drab little mate, hop- 
ping amongst the dry grasses. Close by, 
a shriil alarm sounded and two Spur- 
winged Plovers ran quickly across the 
oval, almost invisible against the dry 
ground. For the past four years I 
have noted Plovers in this same area, 
and on two occasions have found their 
nests with 4 brown olive coloured 
eggs, nestling in a grass lined de- 
pression amid blotched weed clumps. 
Numerous Willy-wagtails chattered 
near the flocks of pigeons feeding on 
the ground and they appeared to be 
catching insects disturbed by the pig- 
eons. In a patch of Pigface weed, two 
Goldfinches were feeding and were not 
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disturbed until I came within a few 
feet of them. I was unaware that these 
birds frequented the inner city areas, 
as I have only observed them in 
coastal bush on Phillip Island and 
along the Gippsland coasts. 

During most of May, numerous, 
noisy flocks of the Little Lorikeet, 
commonly called “greenies”, were to 
be seen and heard, feeding on the 
blossoms of the E. ficifolia and strew- 
ing the roadway with the cream 
flowers. These birds appeared to be 
unaware of the approach of humans 
when feeding and continued with their 
screeching and acrobatics within a 
few feet of the watcher. 

Perhaps I have not seen anything 
unusual in these past few months, for 
I am merely a tyro at bird-watching, 
but I have learned that there are re- 
wards for the observant nature lover 
even in urban surroundings. 
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The Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—12 June 


150 members were present with the 

Vice-President, Mr. Jeffs in the Chair. 

The subject for the evening was a talk 
by Messrs. Willis, Fuhrer and Rother- 
ham entitled ‘Victorian Flowers and 

Plants in Colour”. This was an outline 

on history and evolution of a book by 

that name which will be published 
shortly, and of which the three speakers 
were directly concerned. Mr. Fuhrer be- 
gan by explaining how it all started. It 
originated in 1964 from an idea of Mr. 

J. Baines, who at that time had re- 

ceived a copy of a book, “New Zealand 

Plants in Colour”, published by A. H. 

and A. W. Reed Pty. Ltd., a progressive 

N.Z. publishing firm. Mr. Baines con- 

tacted Professor Salmon of the Univer- 

sity of Wellington, Caption Editor of 
this book, for information and advice in 
respect to having one published on 

Victorian Plants. He was referred to the 
publishing firm who showed willingness 
to do the job if the material was made 
available. After much discussion by the 
Botany Group it was decided to go a 
step further with the idea. Mr. Baines 
then contacted several authorities and 
experts in various fields, whose services 
would be required if the idea was to 
become a reality. Thus a working com- 
mittee was formed. It consisted of Mr. 
J. Willis (of the National Herbarium), 
Caption Editor and Consulting. Editor; 
Mr. R. Cochrane, Text Editor (now in 
New Zealand, but who, that time was 
Lecturer in Geography at Monash Uni- 
versity); and Photographic Editors, Mr. 
Rotherham and himself. And so the book 
evolved. 

Mr. Rotherham continued by explain- 
ing how he became involved in the pro- 
duction of the book. Being a keen Naiure 
Photographer his work apparently caught 
the eye of Mr. Baines, with whom he 
worked on the staff of the Moonee Ponds 
School. He was invited to share the 
Photographic work with Mr. Fuhrer, to 
which he agreed. He said new photo- 
graphic techniques had to be learnt and 
much experimentation into the use of 
electronic flash; and as a result, their 
knowledge of Wildflower Photography in- 
creased. He said that his knowledge of 
Botany, limited at the beginning of the 
venture, increased enormously in the two 
years of photographic work. He said 
that the first year was a dry one in 
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which only 30 per cent of the material 
was obtained, so in the following year 
an enormous amount of time and travel- 
ling was necessary, sometimes well off the 
beaten track, to obtain the balance of 
the material. He gave many interesting 
anecdotes of his experiences during this 
time. 

Mr. Willis continued by saying a little 
about his contribution. His work could 
not begin on the captions until all the 
photographic material had been ob- 
tained, as the layout had to be completed 
before captioning could begin. This left 
him only 12 months to complete the 
work. 

Mr. Willis said that keeping uni- 
formity thrcughout was a big problem. 
He said that some plants merit a wider 
description than others, but for the sake 
of uniformity, some pruning was neces- 
sary. Mr. Willis also spoke of the work 
done by the Text Editor, Mr. Ross Coch- 
rane. He arranged the material into 14 
ecological sections, “Plants of the Aips, 
“Plants of the Mallee’, “Plants of the 
Marshes” and so on. He said that Mr. 
Cochrane made a special trip from New 
Zealand to complete the work. Mr. Willis 
spoke highly of the “Kyato Press’, the 
Japanese printing firm and said that after 
going through the proofs, only about 20 
mistakes occurred in 45,600 words, very 
good for a non-English speaking coun- 
try. Mr. Willis then concluded by des- 
cribing and commenting on some 60 odd 
slides, many of which were identical 
with the reproductions in the book. The 
President, in thanking the three speakers, 
spoke of the immensity of the under- 
taking and said he felt sure it wouid be a 
great success. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. Woollard: Fruits of the White 
Box, Eucalyptus alba. 


Mr. Swaby: Pittosporum phillyraeoides. 
(Weeping Pittosporum). Eugenia pani- 
culata (Brush Cherry), specimen from 
the Sir Colin McKenzie Sanctuary, 
grown from a cutting by Mr. Swaby. 


Mr. A. Lewis: Cordyceps (Vegetable 
Caterpillar.) 
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Microscopy Group Meeting—17 April 


This meeting, chaired by Mr. P. 
Genery was a members’ night with 16 
members and 2 visitors present. 

In the matters of business discussed, it 
was resolved that the 17th July be set 
as an open night for school children to 
visit us, and several speakers will then in- 
troduce them to the uses of the micro- 
scope. Mr. Trotter is to be liaison mem- 
ber on these arrangements. 

Ten microscopes were available for 
viewing the various exhibits described in 
detail by each member as follows: 

Mr. J. Strong: Blood smears. 

Mr. D. McInnes. Rock slides 


(a) Salzbergite from Brocks Monument 
near Romsey, a good example of cor- 
rect thickness of section noted by texture, 
feldspars showed up in grey tones with- 
out colour interference. 

(b) Basalt (Riddell’s Creek), illustrated 
the hard dense rock with minute feldspar 
crystals. 

(c) Diorite, Snowy Mountains area, 
showing hornblende crystal changes. 


Mr. K. Trotter: Assembly of Tecktites 
and/or Australites. Also described was a 
new binocular microscope kindly loaned 
by Mr. Zonnerville of Scientific Indus- 
trial Instrument Co., Melbourne. 

He described and demonstrated the 
scope of its capabilities together with 
accessories. 

Mr. J. Milojkovic: Two slides show- 
ing arrangement of Diatoms. 

Mr. P. Genery: (a) Lamprey Cordar- 
tus specimens. These 2 specimens were 
collected from the Yarra river, Fairfield 
near Australian Paper Mills, and were 
approx. 12 inches long and preserved in 
formaline solution. 

Mr. Genery added a brief and infor- 
mative description of their anatomical 
structure. 
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(b) Demonstration with two micro- | 
scopes to illustrate illumination with 
Light Grating, producing spectrum colour 
of predetermined wave length of light. 

(c) Fairy Fly. 

(d) Dinoflagellata. 


After further informal discussion of 
specimens, the meeting closed at 10.15 
p.m. 


The next meeting of the Microscopy 
Group is on 17 July 1968. An Open 
Night for visit by school children. Intro- 
duction to the microscope. 


Botany Group Meeting—12 June 


Seventeen members attended and Mr. 
B. Fuhrer was in the chair. The speaker 
for the evening was Mr. J. Jenkins, 
whose subject was “Botany of Macquarie | 
Island”. He screened slides of the island, 
which has a sub-Antarctic climate. is — 
approximately twenty miles long and 
three miles wide. It has a high plateau 
of glacial origin. rising to about 1000 
feet, and the coasts are very steep. 

The flora is herbaceous, mainly grass- — 
lands. 35 species of plants, of which three — 
are endemic, being found there. On the — 
precipitous coasts Poa foliosa grows very 
luxuriantly, especially on the lower parts, 
together with Poa hamiltonii, an endemic 
species. On ground higher up another 
luxuriant plant is found, Stilbocarpa po- 
laris, whereas on the upper slopes almost 
pure stands of Pleurophyllum_ hookeri 
are found. On the plateau itself other 
plants are found, including Azorella um- 
bellifera, Cotula plumosa and Juncus sp. 

Rabbits were introduced by sealers and 
there are causing some damage to the 
vegetation, speeding up erosion. 


The chairman thanked Mr. Jenkins for 
his interesting talk and excellent slides. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
Monday, 8 July—General Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, commencing at 8 p.m. 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Subject of evening—“Victoria to Broken Hill, via Cooktown”. J. Ros. Garnet. 
4 


. New Members— 


(a) Country: 
Mr. Robert F. Steel, 10 Queen Street, Regent 3073. (forwarding address only). 


(b) Jot: 
Mr. J. M. Howlett and Miss N. L. Howlett, 10 Alta Street, Canterbury 3126. 


5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at the National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Thursday, 11 July—Botany Group. Miss J. Galbraith will be guest speaker. 
Wednesday, 17 July—Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 26 July—Junior Meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 


Thursday, 1 August—Mammal Survey Group; meets in Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. 
Library, 2nd floor, at 7.45 p.m. 


Friday, 2 August—Junior Meeting at Rechabite Hall, 251 High Street, Preston, at 
8 p.m. 


Monday, 5 August—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. This group meets in 
Mr. Strong’s rooms in Parliament House at 8 p.m. Enter through private 
entrance at south end of house. 


Wednesday, 7 August—Geology Group. 


FUTURE MEETINGS 
Monday, 12 August—R. Wheeler—Birds. 
Monday, 9 September—J. Willis—New Zealand for the Naturalist. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday 21 July—Healesville Sanctuary. The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 
9.30 a.m., fare $1.50. Bring one meal and a snack. 


31 August-8 September—Grampians. The coach will leave Melbourne on Saturday, 
31 August, and remain with party for day trips. Accommodation has been 
booked at Grampians House for those in coach. The excursion will cost $60,00 

and a deposit of $10.00 should be paid when booking and the balance by the 
end of July, all cheques being made out to “Excursion Trust”. Day trips will 
be made in conjunction with the Ararat, Horsham, and Stawell F.N.C.’s. 
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The 1968 Wild Flower and 


Where? The Lower Melbourne 
Town Hall. 

When? Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, 26th, 27th and 28th 


August, from 10 a.m. to. 10 p.m. 

This annual show is prepared and 
staged by the Society for Growing 
Australian Plants (S.G.A.P.) and the 
Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
(F.N.C.V.). 

The emphasis in the title of the 
former club is on the word “Grow- 
ing’. These enthusiasts grow native 
plants from all Australian States, most 
of them very successfully, as will be 
seen by a very comprehensive display. 
As many gardeners now indulge in 
this hobby, an Information Centre 
will be set up to answer any queries 
regarding the growing and availability 
of these plants. Despite the dry con- 
ditions of the past summer, it is hoped 
to have a special display of flowers 
from the Maranoa Gardens. 

The main exhibit staged by the 
F.N.C.V. will feature a fern gully de- 
picting the habitat of the lyre bird and 
his companions who provide him with 
the components of his unique songs. 
To complete the scene, recordings of 
these songs will be played at frequent 
intervals. 

“Rushes and Sedges” provide the 
theme for the botanical exhibit; while 
the geological exhibit will feature the 
“Silica Group” of the minerals. The 
latter should interest gem collectors. 

Collectors of shells and butterflies 
will have mounted specimens on dis- 
play, and live aquatic insects will be 
shown in tanks. Spiders—alive, bottled 
and “encased” in plastic will prove 
of special interest. 

To view the wonderful world of the 
minute, a number of microscopes will 
be set up. One exhibitor will demon- 
strate the method of cutting, staining 
and mounting plant sections for micro- 
scopical examination. 


Zilet 


Nature Show 


The Hawthorn Junior Field Natural- 
ists have many interests, as shown by 
their varied exhibits. These will range 
from gem cutting and polishing to 
skull collecting. They will also show 
live frogs, lizards and snakes—in glass 
cases! One practical enthusiast will 
demonstrate an ingenious method of 
mounting insects in clear plastic. 

Among other pamphlets which they 
will have for sale will be one entitled 
“Snakes and how to keep them”. 

The Preston Junior Field Naturalists 
Club will have an exhibit featuring 
“Native mammals to be found around 
Melbourne”. 

Of special interest to the young, 
and not-so-young, will be a selection 
of films on wild-life made available by 
the National Film Centre and others, 
and shown free at frequent intervals. 

Books and publications dealing with 
natural history subjects may be pur- 
chased at a Publications Stand, where 
information relative to the F.N.C.V. 
may also be obtained. 

At the August General Meeting 
rosters for helpers at the Show will be 
distributed. To ensure its success it is 
hoped that as many members as pos- 
sible will attend for as many hours 
as possible. Those free to attend in the 
daytime will be specially welcome. 

A great deal of assistance is neces- 
ary in helping to set up the Show on 
Sunday, the 25th. Work starts at 9 
a.m. New members are invited to take 
an active part both in the setting up 
and during the Show. 

Leaflets, window cards and car 
stickers will be available for distribu- 
tion at the August General Meeting. 
With your help, we would like every 
school in Melbourne and the suburbs 
to receive a bundle of pamphlets and 
a showcard. Please make our Show 
known as widely as possible. 

Admission charges: Children, 10c; 
Adults, 25c. 
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No matter where one travels around the Australian coastline, the Silver Gull (Larus novae- 
hollandiae) seems always to be there. Alan Owen took this fine photograph at Broome, W.A. 
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Mit. Richmond National Park 


When Wordsworth filled his vacant 
and pensive moods with a continuous 
line of daffodils, he was doing what 
many naturalists have done since: 
that is, store up a wealth of mental 
Images for the empty days ahead 
while hoping that the active life will 
far exceed the inactive one. 

A few such instances come readily 
to mind. One, just north of Birming- 
ham, England, where amidst the 
rubble of a quarry the old watchman 
awaited the appearance of the Bee 
Orchid (Ophrys apifera Huds.) and 
informed me annually of its appear- 
ance on the rather narrow outcropping 
of limestone that occurred there. An- 
other was discovering Celmisia longi- 
flora with tight unopened buds on the 
snow line at the summit of Mt. 
Kosciusko in late January. Then, 
walking step by step up the slope 
noting the opening buds, the flowers, 
and finally, less than a dozen paces 
from the snow line, the ripened seeds. 
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By VICTOR JACOBS 


The most recent instance was in a 
small pan or depression in Mt. Rich- 
mond National Park, where the stretch 
of green, unbroken except for an 
occasional seedling eucalypt, was 
cropped close by feeding wallabies, yet 
not close enough to have erased the 
liberal sprinkling of yellows and pinks. 
These were the flowers of miniature 
hawkbits, bartsia, wood-sorrel, brook- 
lime and a tiny daisy (Brachycome 
parvula). To the casual stroller though, 
this quarter-acre depression was in- 
visible. I was enticed therein by the 
bird activity but had no idea as I 
forced my way through the encircling 
thickets of Scented Paper-bark that 
they enclosed such a delightful spot. 

On 7 January, 1967, we had towed 
our caravan the short distance from 
Portland to this National Park, not 
expecting to find many facilities and 
being thankful to find just that. The 
road from Gorae West led to the park, 
and a white road led us to the notice 


Wet in winter— 
a garden in 
summer. 


photo: Author. 
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A view from 
Mt. Richmond 
looking across 
to Discovery 
Bay. 


photo: Author. 


boards and then started to ascend. 
Looking for a camp site we turned 
on to a sand road, and a mile or so 
further on we stopped amidst the fine 
Brown Stringybarks and Messmates 
that are such a feature of this park. 

The effect of that white road that 
led upward from the notice boards 
was obviously hypnotic. Most visitors 
followed what appeared to be the 
obvious route which had at least two 
advantages. It ended at the summit 
of Mt. Richmond and it afforded a 
view of Discovery Bay. Here the pic- 
nic was held and the visitors departed 
the way they had come, leaving the 
leafy side tracks for the naturalists. 
During our stay at the park less than 
half a dozen cars moved past us plus 
two persons on horseback returning 
from droving cattle. 

Setting up camp took but a short 
time and that included erecting our 
portable deck tennis court. This had 
the double purpose of providing exer- 
cise and also being a _ convenient 
venue for hanging damp drying paper. 

A short walk was fruitful of birds 
and plants. A flock of Goldfinches 
was feeding on the stringy bark of a 
Messmate while a hidden Rufous 
Whistler called powerfully. Where 
the bulldozers had cleared the track, 
two Ragworts, Austral Centaury, Bid- 
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gee Widgee, Hare’s Tail Grass, Slender 
Mullein and Austral Bracken were 
colonizing it. A Kookaburra flew past 
and a large flock of Red Wattle-birds 
quarrelled in the gums. These flocks 
of a dozen and more were a common 
sight here. 

After lunch we drove to the summit 
of the Mount and looked out on the 
extensive yet hardly exhilarating view 
of Discovery Bay. Golden Wattles 
were occasional and Myrtle Wattles 
less common. The most frequent aca- 
cia noted was the Mitchell Wattle 
which was flowering profusely. Spear 
Thistles were appearing on the road 
margins and a far more pleasant sight 
were the Feather-heads  (Ptilotus 
macrocephalus) that flowered amidst 
the Silver Banksias. 

It was that evening when, hearing 
the sunset activity of the birds, I 
pushed my way through the scrub. The 
slender guarding trunks of Tea Tree, 
then Scented Paper-bark, resisted, 
then allowed me to pass into the 
delightful pan that I mentioned earlier. 
Here I stood and saw one White- 
plumed Honeyeater, a flock of Yellow- 
winged Honeyeaters, a Grey Fantail 
and one hurrying homing. starling. 
Would that all introduced species 
would hasten so agitatedly to be out 
of these native habitats that can 
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manage well without them. A Curra- 
wong called and a day had ended. 

Next morning my daughter Simone 
and I made a start at 6.20 to find a 
cool, windless morning. It was clear 
except for a narrow belt of mist that 
hung about eight feet above ground 
level. 

By seven o’clock we had made our 
way, with many pauses, to the track 
that marks the southern boundary of 
the park, recording as we went, Red 
Wattle-birds, Yellow-winged Honey- 
eaters, Brown Thornbills, Grey Thrush- 
es, Magpies, Crimson Rosellas, Blue 
Wrens, Kookaburras, Sulphur-Crested 
Cockatoos, Spur-winged Plovers, Scar- 
let Robins, Grey-backed Silvereyes, 
Goldfinches, Yellow Robins, Yellow- 
tailed Pardalotes, Skylarks and a blue 
winged parrot. 

On this southern sandy track there 
were hundreds of marks made by the 
wallabies which, by the appearance 
of the tail and feet spoors, had been 
made by diagonal leaps when the 
animals had returned from their noc- 
turnal feeding outside. We saw a 
couple of the young ones and heard 
others crashing through the scrub. 

Two Black-faced Cuckoo Shrikes 
flew swiftly coastwards where a couple 
of eagles were soaring above the sea. 
Hungrily we headed for base camp; 
rather more quickly than the outward 
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At 5.30 a.m. 
in Mt. Richmond 
National Park. 


photo: Author. 


walk, but still able to note most of the 
birds we saw on that stretch. 

Taking a short cut on this return 
we came across a_ small quarry 
from which rock had been taken to 
form the road to the summit. The 
upper layer is a sandy _ coloured 
granular material that crumbles easily 
with finger pressure to a coarse sand. 
The lower layer is a creamy white rock 
which also crumbles with a slightly 
heavier finger pressure to a fine 
smooth white powder. Both these 
rocks, because of their contrast to 
the black surface sand, posed a ques- 
tion. After breakfast I lost a challenge 
match at deck tennis and, sitting rue- 
fully looking at my black feet, believed 
that I had solved the puzzle of the 
contrasting sand and the underlying 
rock. The black colour of the sand is 
an additive subscribed by many years 
of bushfires, which is the reason for 
its coming free of the sand so easily. 

All that day around the camp area 
a loud “Chip choo chooee” had in- 
trigued me but its caller had eluded 
my vision. A dozen times I had 
tracked after it but it hugged the 
ground so closely that I didn’t have 
a glimpse. Trying again I went into 
the pan and had moved halfway across 
when the bird popped up in clear view, 
apparently as eager to see me this time 
as I was to see it. It was a Rufous 
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Bristle-bird. My first sighting of that 
species. 

Next day, as dawn lit the sky, I 
listened to the booming of the surf 
which sounded much closer than its 
three miles. The morning was similar 
to the previous one, even to the mist 
of haze that dispersed equally rapidly. 
Just outside the camp I noted a flock 
of White-naped Honeyeaters and a 
solitary White-throated Tree Creeper. 
Along the northern track I came 
across a few gums with their new bark 
of a delicate salmon shade. They were 
identified as Eucalyptus vitrea. Here 
too was Prickly Geebung. A Brown 


Goshawk left the ground and stared 
unblinking from a perch a few yards 
distant. 

Until quite recently the park fence 
must have had similar vegetation on 
either side, but now the natural 
vegetation stops abruptly as if sliced 
by the wires, while outside the up- 
rooted trees and ploughed ground 
show that the divorce is absolute and 
the encroachments of progress have 
swiftly swooped upon the unprotected 
areas. 

Regretfully we bade adieu to delight- 
ful Mount Richmond National Park. 


Plants Recorded 


A. In the low lying pan 


Scirpus nodosus 
Oxalis corniculata 
Gratiola peruviana 
Mazus pumilio 
Parentucellia viscosa 


Leontodon nudicaulis sp. 


Brachycome parvula 


B. In the scrub 


Pteridium esculentum 
Persoonia juniperina 
Banksia marginata 
Exocarpos strictus 
Muehlenbeckia adpressa 
Ptilotus macrocephalus 
Stellaria pungens 
Acacia longifolia 
Acacia mitchellii 
Acacia myrtifolia 
Acacia verticillata 
Pelargonium australe 
Correa reflexa 
Pomaderris ssp. 
Hibertia fasciculata 
Eucalyptus vitrea 
Eucalyptus baxteri 
Eucalyptus obliqua 


Leptospermum juniperinum 


Leucopogon parviflorus 
Leucopogon lanceolatus 
Melaleuca squarrosa 
Goodenia geniculata 
Senecio hispidulus 
Senecio lautus 

Senecio odoratus 
Sonchus asper 

Ixodia achilleoides 


Knotted Club Rush 
Yellow Wood-sorrel 
Brooklime 

Swamp Mazus 
Sticky Bartsia 
Hawkbit 

Small Daisy 


Austral Bracken 
Prickly Geebung 
Silver Banksia 
Pale-fruit Ballart 
Climbing Lignum 
Feather-heads 
Prickly Starwort 
Sallow Acacia 
Mitchell Wattle 
Myrtle Wattle 
Prickly Moses 
Austral Storksbill 
Correa 

Dusty Miller 
Bundled Guinea-flower 
White-top Gum 
Brown Stringybark 
Messmate 

Tea Tree 

Coast Beard Heath 
Lance Beard Heath 
Scented Paper-bark 
Bent Goodenia 
Fireweed 

Variable Groundsel 
Scented Groundsel 
Rough Sow Thistle 
[xodia 


PES Se Pars 


Helichrysum blandowskianum 


Woolly Everlasting 
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a = abundant. f = frequent. la = less abundant, o = occasional. r = rare. 
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Gold on the Bough 


Today, the Whipstick is almost 
silent. The swish of gravel in the 
miners’ cradles, the monotonous tramp 
of horses’ feet circling the puddling 
machines hours on end, the creak of 
windlass and the muffled explosions 
of underground blasting of quartz 
reefs—all these once familiar sounds 
are heard no more. Probably they will 
never be heard again in the Whipstick. 
However, although the golden metal 
is now seldom seen, ‘Nature’ is un- 
stinting with her gold on the bough. 
As they did long, long before the 
miners came, so now, after the great 
treasure hunt is over, the Whipstick 
wattles dust with gold the  scrub- 
covered hills and gullies most months 
of the year. 

Fourteen species of acacia (acacias 
are more popularly known as wattles) 
occur in the Whipstick. Some almost 
hug the hungry soil, but most are large 
shrubs or tall trees. No species with 
compound leaves (like the Coota- 
mundra Wattle) are native to the 
Whipstick; all bear phyllodes. 

In the heat of summer, during the 
last weeks of January and early into 
February, Acacia difformis (known 
locally as the Mystery Wattle) flowers. 
For years, botanists searched in vain 
for pods of this wattle. The fruits were 
necessary for identification, and lack- 
ing them, the identity of this species 
remained a mystery for many years. 
Eventually research was undertaken 
at the National Herbarium, Melbourne, 
where it was identified. The Mystery 
Wattle is unusual in that it multiplies 
freely by suckers. This was proved with 
pick and shovel when roots connecting 
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by W. PERRY 


a number of small trees were un- 
covered. It grows in dense thickets, 
sometimes covering several square 
chains, usually along creek flats or 
low ground subject to winter flooding. 
Frequently it attains the dignity of a 
small tree, and specimens from 
eighteen to twenty feet are not un- 
common. The yellow blossoms are 
borne in bunches like the Golden 
Wattle, but the heads are smaller and 
less fluffy. The phyllodes are usually 
sickle-shaped, sometimes over five 
inches long and half an inch wide. The 
ends of the branchlets are flattened. 

The Spreading Wattle (A. diffusa) 
is common throughout the Whipstick, 
and may be found in flower for five 
months of the year, from April to 
August. Sometimes five or six feet 
high, this prickly wattle has narrow, 
quadrangular phyllodes usually over 
an inch long, with pungent points. 
Each pale cream flowerhead is borne 
on a stem about as long as the phyllo- 
des, with usually two flowerheads to- 
gether in the axils (the angle formed 
between phyllode and stem). 

During the cold, wet days of winter, 
a small area of some four square miles 
of dense bush in the very heart of the 
Whipstick is aglow with the beauty of 
a rare wattle, the Bent-leaf Wattle (A. 
flexifolia). This wattle also occurs in 
New South Wales and Queensland, 
but in Victoria, apart from the Whip- 
stick, it is known only from Wychi- 
tella, Earlston, Shepparton, Rushworth 
State Forest, and Reef MHiull near 
Benalla. In the Whipstick it is a smail 
shrub seldom over four feet high with 
narrow, short phyllodes, usually less 
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than a half-inch in length. It is easily 
identified by the phyllodes. The mid- 
vein, instead of being central as is 
usual with most species of wattle, is 
very close to one edge causing it to 
appear much thickened. In the past 
this wattle was incorrectly recorded as 
A. lineata for the Whipstick. 

A rather uncommon wattle found 
mainly on stony hills is the Plough- 
share Wattle (A. gunnii). The plants 
are low, straggling shrubs seldom over 
two feet high. The sharp-pointed, 
stemless phyllodes are distinctively 
shaped like ploughshares, and are 
seldom more than a quarter of an inch 
long. The pale yellow blossoms occur 
singly in the axils, with the stems 
always longer than phyllodes. The 
Ploughshare Wattle flowers from June 
to September, and is confined to the 
western and central areas of the Whip- 
stick. Previously, this wattle was 
known as A. vomeriformis. 

Golden Wattle (A. pycnantha) is 
found throughout the Whipstick, 
flowering from June to September. The 
large golden flower-heads may consist 
of over eighty separate flowers and are 
borne in bunches. The phyllodes are 
usually long and broad. This wattle 
ranges in size from shrubs to small 
trees of over twenty feet in height. 
Although growing freely on the hills, 
its greatest show is along the alluvial 
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flats and gullies. A drive along Neil- 
borough Road or through Scotchman’s 
Gully towards the end of August is an 
exhilarating experience not soon for- 
gotten. Here, where it is abundant 
among the old alluvial mine workings, 
the golden masses of this wattle, inter- 
spersed with the white trunks of Yellow 
Gums and the black, deeply-furrowed 
trunks of Ironbark, blend their colours 
on a grand scale which no artist but 
Nature could achieve. 

The show-piece of the Whipstick 
however, is the Hakea Wattle which 
occurs in two forms. At the southern 
end of the Whipstick the keen observer 
may find small trees of this species, 
A. hakeoides. The phyllodes are some 
three-eighths of an inch wide and up to 
four inches long, while the blossoms 
are borne in small bunches, often as 
long as the phyllodes. This species 
could be confused with some forms of 
Golden Wattle, but the pods of Hakea 
Wattle are easily distinguished from 
those of the former. The tree-like A. 
hakeoides is rare in the Whipstick. 

Most abundant and widespread of 
all Whipstick acacias is the Whirrakee 
Wattle (A. hakeoides var angustifolia). 
It occurs as a rather dense shrub, fre- 
quently over ten feet high. The phyl- 
lodes may measure three inches or 
longer, but are seldom wider than 


An example of 
the Whirrakee 
Wattle (Acacia 
hakeoides var. 
angustifolia) . 


photo: Author. 
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three-sixteenths of an inch. The flowers 
are borne in bunches which are shor- 
ter than the phyllodes. The Hakea 
Wattle blooms during August and Sep- 
tember, and from mid-August to mid- 
September is the time to see this 
wattle at its best. A drive through any 
track in the Whipstick then is one of 
never ending beauty. Excellent view- 
points are along the Tennyson Road 
between Huntly and Kamarooka, and 
the Neilborough Road between Simp- 
son’s Road, Eaglehawk, and Neil- 
borough. At North Huntly are several 
large paddocks known as the Hakea 
Paddocks. Here, the Whirrakee Wattles 
free from the competition of other 
vegetation have grown into huge dome- 
shaped shrubs with foliage sweeping 
the ground. Some measure over twelve 
feet across and six to eight feet high, 
presenting a magnificent spectacle 
when in bloom. 

Towards the end of August when 
the Hakea, Whirrakee and Golden 
Wattles are blooming, the Whipstick 
glows with embers of living gold. 

A yellow-flowered dwarf wattle most 
prevalent in the western and central 
areas of the Whipstick is the Rough 
Wattle (A. aspera). It is usually a 
compact dome-shaped shrub seldom 
over two foot six inches high. The 
phyllodes and branchlets are covered 
with short gland-tipped hairs which 
make them rough to the touch, hence 
the name, Rough Wattle. The phyllo- 
des may be an inch long to one-eighth 
of an inch wide, and are deeply fur- 
rowed underneath. The bright yellow 
heads occur two together in the axils, 
on stems which are shorter than the 
phyllodes. This wattle flowers during 
August and September and may be 
found along the Neilborough Road 
between Simpson’s Road, Eaglehawk, 
and Flagstaff Hill. 

Two dwarf wattles which bear close 
resemblance are Gold-dust Wattle and 
Spoon Wattle. 
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Gold-dust Wattle (A. acinacea) is 
common throughout the Whipstick. 
On the hard stony hills this wattle 
seldom exceeds eighteen inches in 
height, but in the gullies and on the 
better soil of the alluvial flats, large 
shrubs frequently over six feet in 
height occur. This wattle is a glabrous 
plant with much variation in size and 
Shape of the phyllodes on different 
plants. Often the phyllodes are up to 
half an inch long and three-sixteenths 
of an inch wide. Whatever the size 
and shape, each ends in a minute bent 
tip, giving the end of the phyllode a 
lop-sided appearance. The flowers 
occur either singly or in pairs from the 
axils on stems usually longer than the 
phyllodes. Perhaps the most beautiful 


sight in the Whipstick is a shrub of. 


Gold-dust Wattle with the sunlight 
glinting from countless golden blos- 
soms as the slender branches sway 
gently in the wind. This acacia, dain- 
tiest of the Whipstick wattles, flowers 
during August and September. 
Seldom taller than three feet, the 
Spoon Wattle (A. rotundifolia) is 
found mostly in the central and nor- 
thern Whipstick. The phyllodes are 
almost circular, only occasionally more 
than quarter of an inch across, hence 
the name, A. rotundifolia. The bright 
yellow blossoms occur singly or in 
pairs from the axils on stems longer 
than the phyllodes. These are more 
crowded along the branches than those 
of Gold-dust Wattle. The Spoon Wattle 
flowers during August and September 
and is to be found along the Huntly- 
Tennyson Road, especially near the 
Kamarooka Forest. This wattle was 
previously known as A. obliqua. 
Although widespread in the Whip- 
stick, shrubs of the Mallee Wattle (A. 
montana) are most numerous in the 
central and northern areas. It thrives 
in gullies and flats, particularly so on 
ground subject to winter-flooding. 
When competing with other vegetation 
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this wattle is often tall and spindly, 
sometimes ten feet high, but on open 
ground the foliage may reach the 
ground, resulting in a dense dome- 
shaped shrub. Near Neilborough, 
shrubs of this type are sometimes over 
twelve feet across. The yellow blos- 
soms occur in pairs of axillary stems 
which are shorter than the phyllodes. 
These may be up to one and a half 
inches long and a quarter of an inch 
wide. In addition to the mid-vein, 
another prominent longitudinal vein 
runs almost parallel to the mid-vein. 
This character aids identification. On 
the tips of the branchlets the foliage 
often appears as though varnished. No 
other Whipstick wattle has foliage like 
this. Because of previous mis-identi- 
fication, this wattle has in the past 
been erroneously recorded as A. 
sclerophylla. 

Hedge Wattle (A. armata) is not 
plentiful and is found on the southern 
fringe of the Whipstick, along and 
near the Eaglehawk Creek. It flowers 
during September and October. The 
stemless phyllodes are about five- 
eighths of an inch long and a quarter 
of an inch wide, ending in a minute 
pungent point, while at the base of 
each phyllode is a pair of needle-like 
spines. The dark yellow blossoms, 
borne singly or several together in the 
axils, have stems longer than the phyl- 
lodes. This wattle is the only Victorian 
species not protected by law. 

Extending through the centre and 
across the northern end of the Whip- 
stick, the Grey Mulga (A. brachy- 
botrya) prefers good soil. Usually, it 
is a dense spreading shrub frequently 
over eight feet high and flowers during 
September and October. The phyllodes 
are oval, sometimes an inch long and 
three-quarters wide, while the branch- 
lets bear numerous short hairs. The 
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flowers are mostly axillary, singly or 
several together on hairy stems which 
are sometimes shorter or longer than 
the phyllodes. A characteristic of Grey 
Mulga is that at flowering time, im- 
mature fruits of the previous season 
are often present. 

Found mostly along the gullies on 
the western fringe, Ausfeld’s Wattle 
(A. ausfeldii) flowers during August 
and September. This graceful shrub 
is sometimes twelve feet high. The 
phyllodes are almost covered with 
glandular dots, and measure up to one 
and a half inches long and a quarter 
of an inch wide. The bright yellow 
blossoms are axillary, one or several 
together on stems shorter than the 
phyllodes. The best localities for this 
wattle are near the Moon Mines, close 
to Sailor’s Gully, and at Scotchman’s 
Gully. In past records of Whipstick 
flora, A. ausfeldii was mistaken for 
A. leprosa. 

In the National Herbarium, Mel- 
bourne, are mounted specimens of 
Umbrella Wattle (A. oswaldii) collec- 
ted some years ago by Mr. A. B. Court 
from a moribund tree in the Whipstick 
near Kamarooka. Only one tree of this 
species was observed, and if still alive, 
must be regarded as the rarest wattle 
in the Whipstick. 

In the last eighteen months concern 
has been felt that some of the remain- 
ing Whipstick Crown Land may be 
sold for clearing. Strong protests have 
been made and it is hoped that all 
remaining Crown Land will be re- 
tained and left in its natural state. 
For the wattles alone, this area is 
worthy of protection for all time. 

Acknowledgement is made to the 
staff of the National Herbarium, Mel- 
bourne, and especially to Mr. A. B. 
Court for assistance in the identifica- 
tion of Whipstick flora. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


Observations from Albert Park Beach 


These notes plus a request for help 
come from Mrs. J. W. Stevens of 
Brunswick in Victoria.* 


Albert Park Beach is a central and 
easily-accessible spot for the study and 
observation of Marine Biology. 

Last March I was able to collect two 
jars of living specimens and a trayload 
of shells for home study. 

There were about 14 different varieties 
of seaweed of the smaller species (from 
2” to 6” in length), ranging in colour 
through red, green, brown and _ black. 
Some appeared to be in flower or spore. 

There were about six varieties of Sea 
Anemone, varying in size from_ less 
than + an inch across to about 34 inches 
across. Some were with tentacles, long or 
short, red or green; some had none, with 
bodies of red or grey. Some were heavily 
disguised with pieces of broken shell. 
Some were attached to rocks in pools, 
and some to larger shells. Others were 
buried deep in wet sand, and attempts to 
examine them resulted in their burrowing 
deeper. One small one was disguised 
among some acorn limpets. which had 
discoloured to the same _ greenish-grey 
colour. 

Two kinds of crabs were observed—a 
transparent pink one about 14 inches in 
length, scuttling among the rocks; and a 
4 inch greenish one which moved much 
faster. Remains of larger shells on the 
beach suggested the presence of more 
species than I observed. 

Mussels were plentiful, and colonies 
of baby ones were on the rocks at the 
water’s edge. Some were attached to the 
back of large mussels. and hidden by sea- 
weed growths and shells. 

Cockles and other shells were in good 
supply, but were old and probably not 
growing there. A collection of large 
scallop shells was brought home to be 
cleaned and polished. A lot of iron in 
the water had coloured all of them. 

There was quite a large colony of 
small (4 inch) greenish-striped, trans- 
parent winged scallops? Some were col- 
lected and are still alive. 

There were also river stones, and in- 
teresting pieces of old iron with shells 
embedded. 


* 297 Albert Street, Brunswick, Vic. 
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Birds fairly numerous included silver 
gulls, bronze-winged pigeons, and one 
large gull with black wings and a hook 
on the end of its beak. 

The seaweeds in particular, were very 
beautiful; some looking like miniature 
full-grown eucalypts under the hand 
glass. 

Help from any member to collect, 
mount and classify a collection of Aus- 
tralian seaweeds, would be greatly ap- 
preciated. My ignorance is apparent, and 
I do not speak or read foreign tongues. 


Notes on Ant Colony 


This note comes from Mr. K. C. 
Rogers of Wulgulmerang in Victoria. 


The Little River flows through our 
paddocks at Black Mountain, which is 
on a tableland forty miles north of 
Buchan. The altitude is about 2900 feet. 

On the 16th of March this year I was 
walking on a gravelly slope along the 
top of a low cliff that overlooks the 
river, when I noticed what appeared at 
first glance to be a crack in the ground. 
A closer inspection revealed it was an ant 
corridor, made just under the surface of 
the ground. Its total length was 35 feet, 
but for a distance of 21 feet the roof had 
fallen in, showing the stream of ants 
passing to and fro. Then for 10 feet the 
tunnel was still intact, whilst the remain- 
ing 4 feet was an open track, polished 
with use. Here the ants crossed a patch 
of very hard ground leading to their nest 
in the roots of a fairly large snow 
gum tree. Around the roots of the tree, 
and lower parts of the trunk, was an 
accumulation of old grass seeds and bits 
of dead grass, up to an inch or more in 
length. 

Another line of ants went up the tree, 
where there was evidently a food supply, 
but what the tunnel users were after 
could not be ascertained. The lower end 
of the line just disappeared into the 
rocky ground only a dozen yards from 
the dry bed of the river. 

These ants were about one eighth of 
an inch long and a very dark brown. 
Conditions at the time they were first 
noticed were extremely dry, probably 
causing the partial collapse of their tun- 
nel. The remainder of the tunnel lasted 
till the rain came in May. 
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Whipstick Nature-trail 


by F. ROBBINS 


With the publishing of this article, the possibility arises of similar ones 
being written to cover various parts of Victoria and other States. Any reader 
who wishes to contribute such material, may write to the editor for details. 


Hakea wattle, which grows in Ben- 
digo’s Whipstick area, provides a 
glorious show which is repeated from 
year to year during the last week in 
August and the first week in Septem- 
ber. The regularity of its blooming 
has become widely known and has 
increased in popularity for both locals, 
and the many who travel long di- 
tances. 

It is with this in mind that the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists have pre- 
pared a route map, with speedometer 
readings (which is reproduced here- 
with), so that all who wish to enjoy 
this nature drive may do so at their 
leisure, and so obviate the discomfort 
of dust when travelling in a guided 
party. 

The round trip is about 31 miles; 
and you may start at the fountain, or 
if you wish to reverse the procedure, 
start at Eaglehawk Town Hall, in 
which case you will have to calculate 
your own mileages. 

Beginning at the Fountain, you 
reach the Huntly Shire Hall at 7.8 
miles. Taking note of this reading, 
follow bitumen to the bridge over 
Bendigo Creek at 9.7 miles, and shal- 
low ford at 10.8 miles, after which 
gravel road begins. 

The Hakea wattle starts at about 
11.2 miles on the right—a paddock 
full of it. It will be recognized by the 
nicely rounded symmetrical bushes, 
anything from 4ft. to 12ft. high, with 
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grey-green narrow leaves, and com- 
pletely covered with golden bloom. 

Turn left at the signpost to Neil- 
borough (11.5), and again the Hakea 
wattle is in the paddock on the right 
(12.00). Turn right at 12.60. The 
State Forest will now be on your left. 
Out in the paddock on the right, there 
is a large patch of Peach Heath 
(Lissanthe strigosa) and usually White 
Fronted Chats will have nests here in 
Spring. Also look for Blue Caladenia 
(C. coerula), Swan Greenhood (Ptero- 
stylis cycnocephala) and the intro- 
duced irid—Galaxia fugacissima (a 
yellow flower—lasts a few minutes if 
you pick it—and it is the last entry 
in J. H. Willis’ Plants in Victoria not 
reported in Australia until we found 
it in 1955—now becoming wide- 
spread). In the forest on your left 
you may see the white flowers of the 
slender Daisy-bush (Olearia tereti- 
folia). 

Watch out for a graded track into 
the forest at 13.4. 

You will now traverse a beautiful 
forest of eucalypts (mostly grey box 
and yellow gums), with Hakea Wattle, 
Golden Wattle and other typical Ben- 
digo plants. 

A eucalyptus factory which may be 
operating comes on the right at 15.3. 
Here, blue and green mallee leaves 
are distilled to make eucalyptus. Do 
not interfere with anything if you in- 
spect it. 


Fil ais 


The ford at 15.6 is never without 
water, but is perfectly safe if you keep 
to the left of it. Be sure to turn right 
where the fence stops at 15.80, then 
go straight ahead on the less travelled 
road. 


Whipstick 


Just a little past 16.00, where the 
map shows a track to the left, you may 
see a very unusual variety of Rose- 
mary Grevillea (G. rosmarinifolia) 
very close to the track on your right. 
DO NOT PICK—there are only a few 
of this pale green flowered Whipstick 
plant. 

Soon you come upon the real Whip- 
stick at 16.10—first Bull Mallee (Euca- 
lyptus behriana) with round leaves, 
then later the Blue Mallee (E£. fruti- 
cetorum) with blue leaves (at least 
on the young branches), and Green 
Mallee (E. viridis) with narrow green 
leaves. You will see areas where the 
mallee has been cut for distillation of 
eucalyptus oi. Here are the good wild- 
flower areas. At about 16.50 you come 
to a dam (Skylark Gully runs across 
here). More rare Rosemary Grevillea 
appears here; and also Club-leaf Phe- 
balium (P. obcordatum), the blue 
Rough Mint-bush (Prostanthera denti- 
culata), and if you have time, there 
is a very rare Prostanthera saxicola 
var. bracteolafa. To find it, you would 
have to follow the rough track down 
the Gully, and to the left for a quarter 
mile or so. There is also quite a deal 
of small Crowea (C. exalata). The 
former flowers in November, and the 
latter from August until October. 

At 17.70 you reach the crest of ‘the 
rise covered with white quartz stones. 
If you stop here, you can walk about 
300 yards south to the fenced-in Flag- 
staff Reservation. Here Phebalium 
obcordatum is on show from Septem- 
ber to October; with many other 
Whipstick plants. Oval-leaf Psuedan- 
thus (P. ovalifolius) abounds with 
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its tiny white flowers. (I have tried to 
introduce other Whipstick plants here 
with little success, owing to dry sea- 
sons and remoteness. ) 

There is a track running north, 
which would take you to our only 
patch of Slender Velvet Bush (Lasio- 
petalum baueri), about half a mile 
away. Do not try to find it unless you 
have plenty of time, it is along a gully 
running down from further west. 

Just before crossing the Sebastian 
Water Race at 18.40, you find more 
Phebalium obcordatum beside the 
road. You then meet the main Nei!- 
borough road at 18.80 and the old 
hotel with its old lamp at 19.000. Go 
straight ahead. 

Very soon you are again in Mallee 
country with abundant Hakea Wattle. 
At 21.70 the road to the right leads 
back to Eaglehawk, but you may see 
the remains of Magetti’s old wine hall 
140 yards or so upon the left. Here 
in the summer evenings 100 years ago 
you could drink wine and play Italian 
bowls on the green in front of the 
wine hall. Nothing remains now ex- 
cept the cellar, and a pepper tree to 
show where men once swarmed in the 
cool of the evening, and become in- 
volved in a fight for less than the 
asking. 

A few more rare Rosemary Gre- 
villeas grow here (if you know just 
where to look beside the road). 

At 24.60 you will reach the Rifle 
Range, which has a wonderful show 
of wildfiowers in the Spring. A little 
further on at 24.90 there is a sign- 
post directing you to Lightning Hill 
Lookout, a few hundred yards up the 
rise. 


View 


From here a wonderful view of 
Bendigo and the Whipstick Forest is 
obtained. Follow the bitumen, and at 
Leslie St. (25.70) the main Raywood 
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road is met, followed by the Eagle- 
hawk Town Hall at 26.00. Five and 
a half miles further along the tram- 
line brings you back to the Fountain, 
a total of about 31 miles. 

The alternative road at Mag- 
getti’s will bring you back to the 
Neangar Park Golf Links bitumen 
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road, or if you wish, the bitumen road 
to Epsom. 

It depends on the season, but 
usually 31 August, is the best date 
with one week either way. 

It does not last long. We don’t 
know of any other place where there 
is such a massed display of this wattle. 
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Fungal Excursion to Sherbrooke Forest 


Fungal forays by the Club were 
once almost an annual event during 
late autumn; but many years had 
elapsed since Sherbrooke was _ the 
venue for such an outing. The 40 or 
so members who assembled, from bus 
and private car, at the attractive picnic 
spot under pines on Sunday, June 
16th last, were indicative of a perennial 
interest in this fascinating section of 
the botanic realm. The warmish misty 
morning was just right for a winter 
circuit of the region between Mary- 
brooke Lodge and Sherbrooke Falls, 
but unfortunately fungi were neither 
so varied nor numerous as one might 
have expected after such recent good 
rains over the Dandenongs. Lyrebirds 
also, despite their tell-tale scratchings, 
remained unseen and unheard. 

Some 260 species of higher fungi 
have been noted from time to time 
in this piece of tall mountain forest; 
but our excursion party succeeded in 
finding only about 70 of them, many 
kinds being in quite short supply. 
Perhaps we were a trifle too late for 
the optimum burst of fungal activity 
earlier in May? By far the most well- 
represented genus everywhere, on tree- 
trunks, fallen branches and sticks, was 
Mycena and at least ten species of 
these tiny, delicate, elfish toadstools 
were noted—from the ever-popular 
little blue “Pixie’s Parasol” (M. inter- 
rupta) to extensive troops of rosy- 
lilac M. rosella all along a mossy log. 
Grey-brown M. subgalericulata was 
extremely plentiful on the boles of 
Eucalyptus regnans. Abundant, too, 
were dense clusters of an unidentified 
Hypholoma—perhaps the European 
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H. epixanthum, resembling AH. fasci- 
culare (“Sulphur-top”) but with pale 
yellow caps and creamy-yellow (not 
greenish) gills. The beautiful olive- 
green Cortinarius austro-venetus (dry 
satiny caps 1-3 ins. wide and young 
gills golden) was much admired, as 
were more occasional specimens of 
the slimy-topped, purple C. subarcheri. 
Cup-fungi did not appear conspicuous, 
but a few good examples of yellow 
Calycella_ citrina, white Helotium 
gratum and microscopic white-woolly 
Dasyscypha pteridophylla were found 
on woody debris, the last being pe- 
culiar to dead fern rhachises. The 
only coral-fungus of note was wood- 
inhabiting Clavicorona pyxidata (pale 
pinkish-cinnamon) and those who 
doubted its hot peppery taste were 
soon disillusioned by nibbling a frag- 
ment! 

The sun emerged at lunch-time, and 
thereafter our party drove off to 
Emerald Lake, via Monbulk and the 
attractive Fairy Dell road along Sassa- 
fras Creek. In light forest around 
Monbulk are many patches of a large- 
leaved, spring-flowering “hickory wat- 
tle” that was described only a few 
weeks ago under the name Acacia 
obliquinervja M. D. Tindale—it has 
previously been confused with A. fal- 
ciformis DC., a taller later-blooming 
tree of East Gippsland. Apart from 
some excellent, large samples of Cor- 
dyceps gunnii (Victoria’s commonest 
“vegetable caterpillar’) under Silver 
Wattles on hillslopes along the en- 
trance road, Emerald Lake reserve 
proved to be a disappointment myco- 
logically. The chestnut grove, which 
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at this time of year normally yields an 
exciting crop of gaudy orange-to- 
scarlet Fly Agarics (Amanita mus- 
caria) was quite bare—except for its 
russet carpet of fallen leaves. Only two 
battered specimens of this handsome 
introduced but poisonous toadstool 
were located, after an hour’s search- 
ing. Nor did the nearby pines yield 
more than a odd miserable example 
of those two other introductions, 
Lactarius deliciosus and Boletus luteus 
—both edible. In a thicket of leafless 
poplars farther up the gully-head, we 
were somewhat compensated by a 
massed display of bracket-forming, 
wood-destroying Rainbow Fungus 
(Polystictus versicolor, which has had 
quite a checkered nomenclatural 
career) and some good occurrences of 
Irpex brevis, with many overlapping, 
small, creamy brackets and a _ pore- 
surface torn into innumerable tiny 
flattened teeth. The day’s fungal ob- 


servations concluded with a colony of 
rather old, weather-beaten “earth- 
stars” (Geastrum hygrometricum), in 
loose litter beside a hebe hedge; this 
leathery species is strongly hygro- 
scopic, its rays opening and closing as 
conditions become damp or dry— 
from this peculiarity it has been called 
“poor man’s weather-glass” in Britain. 

With reference to another kind of 
“litter”, we were simply appalled at 
the untidiness all around the precincts 
of the Lake Reserve: waste paper, 
bottles, beer cans and tins of every 
description liberally strewed over the 
picnic areas, in the little creek and 
up among the plantations of unusual 
and lovely trees. If the week-ending 
Australian persists in being so care- 
less and slum-minded, cannot some- 
thing be done to police more effect- 
ively an area of such sylvan beauty 
and charm as Emerald Lake? 


—J. H. WILLIS (Leader) 


Errata 


On page 182. of Vic. Nat. for July 1968, an unfortunate error occurred in the 
caption relating to the species of the eucalypts shown. The caption should read— 
“Pictured above are two West Australian Eucalypts, the upper one of which is in 
flower at present in Melbourne. Above—Euc. caesia. Below—Euc. erythrocorys. 


F.N.V.C. Publications Available for Purchase 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield. 
The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 


30 photographs. Price 7Sc. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 
This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other illustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 
Coloured frontispiece, 23 half tone, 100 line drawings of plants and a map. 


Price $1.50. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., National Herbarium, 


South Yarra, Victoria. 


Payments should include postage (4c on single copy). 
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Book Review 


Plants of Prey in Australia 
by RicA ERICKSON 
(Lamb Paterson Pty. Ltd., Perth, W.A. 
4” x 54”. 94 pages. 19 plates, 10 in 
colour. Price $4.50.) 

There is no more fascinating study 
in botany than the dependence of cer- 
tain plants upon insects, either for 
pollination or for food. This relation- 
ship so captivated Mrs. Rica Erickson, 
formerly of Bolgart (W.A.), that she 
made a detailed study of the orchids 
in her State and of the triggerplants 
throughout Australia—both taxono- 
mically, and biologically according to 
their observed insect pollinators. The 
most intriguing adaptations were re- 
vealed, some of them for the first time. 
Fortunately for natural science Mrs. 
Erickson, who is also a talented writer 
and artist, brought together the results 
of these interesting researches in book 
form: Orchids of the West appeared 
in 1951 and Triggerplants in 1958, 
both published by Paterson Brokensha 
Pty. Ltd. The two monographs are en- 
hanced by numerous color plates from 
her lucid paintings, and have enjoyed 
great popularity among naturalists. 
During the past decade Rica Erickson 
has been absorbed in the equally fas- 
cinating carnivorous plants of the 
continent—the many sundews, bladder- 
forts and more localized pitcher-plants 
which commonly inhabit boggy places 
and contrive to supplement their diet 
by capturing small creatures from the 
surrounding air or water. 

Plants of Prey in Australia, which 
came off the press in April 1968, now 
forms a worth trilogy with its two 
predecessors and follows closely the 
format set in Triggerplants. Excellent 
descriptions are provided for 102 
species, more than half belonging to 
the sundew genus Drosera in which 
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Western Australia is so astonishingly 
rich. The complete geographical range 
of each taxon is cited, together with 
notes on its habitat, while very few of 
the items lack illustration (either 
black-and-white drawings or water- 
colour reproductions); special  at- 
tention is devoted to the critical 
details of stipules and styles in Drosera 
and minute submerged bladders in 
Utricularia. Simple workable keys are 
provided to the numerous species in 
each of these two large genera, and 
the inquirer is equipped, as never be- 
fore, to identify any member that may 
be encountered in the field. 

Mrs. Erickson has been ruthless 
with the nomenclature of the Tropical 
Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes mirabilis) 
and has swept into the circumscription 
of a single species all ten so-called 
“species” that were recognized for 
North Queensland by F. M. Bailey; 
these she regards as “mere growth 
forms”. Incidentally, a very pleasing 
feature is the reproduction in colour 
of two Nepenthes mirabilis portraits 
by the late flower-painter, Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan, by permission of the National 
Library at Canberra. A fellow scien- 
tist has described Plants of Prey as 
“a most elegant production”; and so 
it is, well meriting a place on any 
botanical bookshelf. 

The reviewer has been taxed to find 
a single error or misprint, but he did 
spot “E. dunstanii instead of U. 
dunstanii for the Thread-flower Blad- 
derwort on page 84. A little more care 
could have been given to the uniform 
abbreviation of literary references, 
e.g..on p. 31 the rendering of “Pik 
for Plantarum is capitalized in No. 25 
D. spathulata, but appears in lower 
case against No. 26 D. stolonifera. 
Similarly the French periodical is 
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shortened to Ann.sc.nat. after No. 23 
D. zonaria on p. 30, but becomes 
Ann.Sc.nat. with No. 29 D. planchonii 
on p. 34. Another disturbing matter 
is the non-sequential appearance of 
plate numbers; for instance, Plate 13 
occupies p. 51, followed by colour- 
plates 12 and 14 together, but the 
next plate jumps to No. 17 on p. 63 
—all somewhat confusing! But, at 


least, a “List of Illustrations” gives 
their correct pagination on p. (9). 
Such minor flaws do not in the least 
affect the scientific value and useful- 
ness of this delightful work, and high 
praise is extended to the painstaking 
author as well as her publisher, Lamb 
Paterson Pty. Ltd. 


—J. H. WILLIS. 


Young Naturalists of Pascoe Vale 


Recently, Mr. Ros Garnet told me 
of four young boys who had stopped 
outside his home in Pascoe Vale while 
he was busy in the garden. His in- 
terest was aroused when he overheard 
the boys naming the native plants; and 
consequently he became aware of the 
existence of a Young Naturalists Club 
in Pascoe Vale. 

I eventually wrote to the Secretary, 
and received this wonderful reply— 


Dear Sir—On behalf of our Club I 
would like to thank you for taking the 
time and trouble to write to us. We ap- 
preciate this very much. 

The Club, which was started about 24 
years ago by my brother Lex and myself, 
now has 11 members and we expect to 
have more soon. 

Our aims are encouraging interest in 
wildlife, promotion of native plants, con- 
servation of wildlife and beautification of 
Pascoe Vale and surrounding districts. 

We hold meetings usually fortnightly, 
at my home, and make excursions about 
twice each year. We hand-produce a small 


annual magazine using the Eastern Spine- 
bill as our symbol. 

To encourage Honeyeaters we grow 
and distribute native plants to local 
householders, and are presently discussing 
with the Coburg Council the planting of 
natives as street trees and in parks. 

Recently we collected $3.50 for the 
Helmeted Honeyeaters at Yellingbo. 

I produced an illustrated list of the 
local bird varieties (over 50 in all) for 
the Pascoe Vale North State School and 
have given lecturettes on conservation 
there and at Essendon Grammar School. 

Thank you for your offer to include a 
small article in the Victorian Naturalist. 
The Club members would be very grate- 
ful if this can be arranged.—Yours sin- 
cerely, 


KELVIN THOMSON, 

106 Derby Street, Pascoe Vale South. 

3044. 

Surely here is a group of young- 

sters that deserves our utmost en- 

couragement and help; and we look 

forward to hearing about their future 
work. [Ed.] 


Errata 


In the Vict. Nat. for June last (85, 6), two minor errors appeared in the report 
of the F.N.C.V. Excursion to Broken Hill. “Sunraysia Naturalists’ Research Trust” 
is the name of the particular organization; and the Museum of Local History was 
the home of Mr. W. B. Chaffey, not the Chaffey Brothers. 
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Hawthorn Junior Field Naturalists Club, 


1943-1968 


This month, August 1968, Haw- 
thorn Juniors will celebrate their 
twenty-fifth anniversary. As this Club 
was founded, and is still principally ad- 
ministered by F.N.C.V. members, it 
seems an appropriate time to recall all 
those who have assisted in this group 
over the years, as its activities have 
been rarely recorded in this magazine. 


Why was the Club formed? 


The F.N.C.V. has tried to provide 
adequate facilities for children in- 
terested in Natural History since its 
early days. As recently as 1883 provi- 
sion was made for Junior Membership 
at 5/- per annum. However, the move 
met with little success. 

In 1904 a determined effort was 
made to increase Junior membership. 
Subscriptions for Juniors (under 18 
years) were cut to 1/- per annum, 
and monthly excursions were organ- 
ized particularly for Juniors. Separate 
meetings were sometimes held and 
approaches were made to Youth Or- 
ganizations. The result was that by 
May 1905, the F.N.C.V. had a total 
of 325 members, 120 of whom were 
under the age of 21 years. Of these, 
the majority were under 18 years of 
age. This system was successful for 
many years. However, the practice 
gradually lost favour and was discon- 
tinued by 1914. 

The above information gives some 
background to the proposal to form 
separate Junior branches, rather than 
cultivate interest inside the F.N.C.V. 
itself, which occurred in the 1940’s. 
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by B. J. COOPER 


Formation of a Junior Club. 


At the meeting of the F.N.C.V. 
committee on 28/10/41, a special 
sub-committee was formed to con- 
sider the formation of Junior and 
Country Branches. The members of 
this sub-committee were — Messrs. 
P. C. Morrison, L. W. Cooper, F. S. 
Colliver and Noel Lothian. Following 
a meeting on 10/11/41 it made the 
following recommendations in refer- 
ence to Junior Branches:— 

“As it is considered inadvisable to 
form more than one branch at present 
it is decided that a trial Branch be 
formed in the eastern suburbs. The 
meeting place of this Branch will be 
the Hawthorn Town Hall. One of the 
main aims of these branches will be 
to emphasize to the Juniors the ad- 
vantage of attending ordinary Club 
meetings in addition to their own 
meeting.” 

These were adopted at the follow- 
ing committee meeting. 

Mr. S. R. Mitchell was given full 
power to approach the authorities at 
Hawthorn and make whatever ar- 
rangements he thought necessary in 
establishing a Junior club. Corres- 
pondence ensued between Mr. Mitchell 
and the Hawthorn City Council, and 
approval of the scheme was was given 
in June 1942. 

The F.N.C.V. first contacted the 
Council authorities through Council- 
lor Fowler of the Library Committee. 
This association with the Library still 
lasts today, enabled a Nature Show 
to be staged in the Hawthorn Library 
during November and December 1942. 
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This show was to gauge interest in 
the proposed society. The young 
people of the district were in- 
vited to attend, and a book was 
made available in which children in- 
terested in a Junior Naturalist Club, 
could sign their names and addresses. 
The arrangement of the show was 
again the work of Mr. S. R. Mitchell. 
He was ably assisted by Mrs. Carbines 
(the Hawthorn Librarian) and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Freame. The Show was 
officially opened on 16/11/42 by the 
Mayor of Hawthorn, and remained 
open for a month. Many hundreds of 
names and addresses of interested 
young people were obtained. 

After the Show the F.N.C.V. ap- 
pointed a further sub-committee to 
deal with matters concerned with the 
Junior Club project in the future. It 
had the following members:— 

Mr. S. R. Mitchell (convener), Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Freame, Messrs. H. P. 
Dickens and F. S. Colliver. 

Later, the following were also asked 
to take part:— 

Messrs. P. C. Morrison, H. T. 
Reeves and L. W. Cooper. 

The sub-committee held a meeting 
on Friday, 6th August 1963 at the 
Hawthorn Library, to complete final 
arrangements for the formation of the 
Club. The Club was to be called 
Junior Field Naturalist Club (Haw- 
thorn Branch). Mr. S. R. Mitchell was 
elected President, Mrs. M. E. Freame 
(Honorary Secretary and Treasurer), 
and Mr. H. T. Reeves as Lanternist. 
Mrs. Carbines was to act as a Liason 
Officer between the Club and the 
Hawthorn Council. 


The First Year 


The inagural meeting of the Club 
was held on 27th August 1943. The 
topic of the lecture was “Under the 
Big Trees” by Mr. C. Lang, which 
dealt with the flora and fauna of our 
forest country. A good attendance of 
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children was 
school holidays. 

At the meeting held on 24th Sep- 
tember 1943, a subscription of 2/6 
per annum for Juniors was introduced, 
and 12 members were enrolled. A 
printed card was forwarded to all 
members informing them of _ the 
meeting and the topic. 

The first excursion was held on 
2nd October 1943. The subject of in- 
terest was “Rocks of the Hawthorn 
District”. The leader, Mr. O. Single- 
ton took the children on a survey of 
Studley Park, Another Nature Exhibit 
was prepared in the Hawthorn Library 
on 4th-9th October 1943 by Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. and Mrs. Freame, to 
give further publicity to the Club. 

Demonstration evenings were a fea- 
ture of early meetings, with up to 4 
F.N.C.V. members demonstrating 
techniques of collecting and preser- 
ving in various branches of Natural 
History. These were held in March 
and November, 1944. 

Attendance at the first meetings 
were fluctuating, and efforts were 
made to encourage the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides of the district to 
attend meetings. A large attendance 
of Guides and Scouts was reported 
for the June meeting of 1944. 

In August 1944 the club celebrated 
its first birthday, and after the lecture, 
all enjoyed a piece of the cake made 
by Mrs. Freame specially for the oc- 
casion. The annual Birthday Night is 
still a feature of the calendar each 
year. 


The Club: 1943-1958 


These years may be said to consti- 
tute the first period of Club history, 
as they correspond with the term of 
office of Mrs. Freame as Secretary/ 
Treasurer. During this period, the 
chairman was usually chosen from the 
group of F.N.C.V. members who at- 
tended meetings. Mr. I. C. Hammett 
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reported despite the 


took the chair for a short period in 
1944, but Mr. S. R. Mitchell remained 
President at most meetings until about 
1948 when he was unable to attend 
regularly. Mr. A. A. Baker then 
usually took the chair. 

The best years of the Club during 
this period were 1948-1951. During 
this time attendances were nearly al- 
ways above the 50 mark, and on more 
than one occasion reached triple 
figures. Membership reached a peak 
of 80 in September, 1950. One of the 
few reports of a meeting ever recorded 
in The Victorian Naturalist is re- 
veated below:—It was written by Miss 
M. Wigan, F.N.C.V. council repre- 
sentative to the Club at the time, 
and is found in Vol. 68, No. 6, October 
oe 

“The Hawthorn Junior  Fieid 
Naturalist Club celebrated it 8th birth- 
day on 31st August (1951). Mr. A. A. 
Baker occupied the chair, and before 
commencing, welcomed the Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, the guests for the 
evening; introduced Miss Ina Watson 
. . . and warmly congratulated Mrs. 
Freame whose untiring enthusiasm 1s 
largely responsible for the success of 
the ‘Club . 

Miss Ina “Watson gave an illustrated 
address on “Skokholm Island” and 
greatly interested the meeting on the 
banding of English Sea Birds, connect- 
ing it with the present banding of Silver 
Gulls at Altona. 

The usual many fine exhibits were 
on the table, and the exhibitors (ail 
junior members . . .) gave their own 
description of them. 

At the end of the meeting refresh- 
ments, provided by the parents. were 
very much enjoyed by the 105 pre- 
sent.” 

After the first excursion in 1943, 
no record of field work occurs for 
some years. A number of outings were 
organised in the period 1947-1951, 
often in conjunction with the F.N.C.V. 
excursions. 

Two interesting examples of this 
co-operation were on 12/6/50 when 
23 Hawthorn Juniors attended the 
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F.N.C.V. excursion to Sherbrooke | 
Forest and Kallista in their own bus 
to study Lyrebirds; and earlier, on 
23/4/49 when a number of members 
attended the F.N.C.V. Maranoa Gar- 
dens Excursion where Mrs. Freame 
and several of the Juniors planted 
trees. 

Outings organised by the Club alone 
included a very successful day at 
Keilor Caves—Arundal Bridge, in 
June 1948. About 70 members and 
friends attended this excursion, and 
Mr. P. Fisch, as often on excursions, 
took over 20 people in his truck. 
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. lunch was enjoyed at 
Arundal Bridge before journeying to 
Keilor Caves. Thereafter the Juniors, 
armed with hammers and picks found 
some interesting fossils . . . Earlier a 
colony of Mud Wasps was examined.” 
(From note by M. Freame— Vict. 
Nat. 65 (5). 

A feature of club activities in the 
1940’s and early 1950’s was the Nature 
Shows and the Associated Exhibits 
organised by the Club. The Hawthorn 
Junior exhibits at the F.N.C.V. shows 
held at the Hawthorn Town Hall in 
October 1948 and 1949 were described 
in reports as among the best. On Nov- 
ember Ist and 2nd, 1951, the Club 
organised its own show in the Town 
Hall with the Juniors preparing all 
the exhibits. The Club also had ex- 
hibits at Children’s Exhibitions in the 
Melbourne Town Hall and the Exhibi- 
tion Buildings in March, 1946 and 
May, 1947 respectively. 

From the proceeds of the 1946 
Show a bank account was opened for 
the Club in August, 1946. Subscrip- 
tions remained at 2/6 per annum for 
Juniors until August, 1952, when a 
postal rise brought about an increase 
to 3/6d. By 1958 Junior rates had 
risen to 4/- due to a further postal in- 
crease. An adult subscription was in- 
troduced in 1947 as a number of 
F.N.C.V. members considered that 
they should also pay a fee. This was 
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set at double the Junior rate of sub- 
scription. 

In July, 1951 the Club set up its 
own library. Twenty books’ were 
donated or acquired, and the F.N.C.V. 
agreed to send the Naturalist in future. 
Mrs. Carbines, the Hawthorn Libra- 
rian, was in charge. The fate of the 
library is not recorded, but it does 
not exist today. 

From 1954 to 1958 was a time of 
low membership in the Club, when 
the efforts of a few F.N.C.V. members 
kept the Club going. Mrs. M. Freame 
had now moved out of the Hawthorn 
district, and it was impossible for her 
to be so active in the Club. After an 
unsuccessful outing to Seaholme in 
May, 1954, no further excursions were 
held until 1958. Activities appeared 
to be restricted to the monthly meet- 
ings. 


The Club under the Leadership of 
Mr. P. Fisch (1958-1962) 


In August, 1958, Mrs. M. Freame 
retired as Secretary/Treasurer after a 
term of 15 years in office. An an- 
nouncement was made of her retire- 
ment at the General Meeting of the 
F.N.C.V. held on 14th July, 1958, 
and Mr. Paul Fisch took over her 
responsibilities at the meeting on 
29th August, 1958. The Fisch family 
had been closely associated with the 
Club for many years. Mr. Fisch had 
often given talks to the Club, and 
was probably called on to take the 
chair at meetings when Mr. Baker 
could not attend. 

During Mr. Fisch’s 34 years as 
Secretary/ Treasurer, the Club records 
give a good picture of its activities. 
Club membership during the period 
was the smallest in the Club’s history, 
being comparable, however, with the 
period immediately preceding it (viz. 
1956-1957). It remained almost un- 
changed, and varied from 12 to 24 
members’ respectively. Fortunately 
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attendances at meetings were usually 
somewhat higher. The President, dur- 
ing this period was Mr. H. P. Dickens, 
a member of the original foundation 
committee of the Club. 

Under Mr. Fisch, the first recorded 
excursions since 1954 were held, and 
again became a regular part of the 
Club’s activities. Healesville Sanctu- 
ary, the Organ Pipes, and Wonga Park 
were only a few of the places visited. 

Junior subscriptions in 1959 were 
increased to 5/- and Adults to 10/- 
per annum, following a further postal 
increase. It appears from the records 
that no birthday celebrations were held 
in the years 1958-60. 

In the latter years of his leadership 
of the Club, Mr. Fisch became in- 
creasingly concerned about the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Dickens, because of his 
inability to attend many meetings. 
Accordingly, Mr. D. McInnes, then 
President of the F.N.C.V. was invited 
to preside at the 18th birthday night 
on August 25th, 1961. Mr. McInnes 
later took over as President on the 
retirement of Mr. Dickens in April, 
1962. 


A Year of Change 


1962 was a year of change for the 
Club. On the 6th April, members were 
stunned to hear of the sudden death 
of Mr. Paul Fisch (Secretary/Treas- 
urer), who had attended the Club’s 
March meeting only a few days before. 
Mr. H. P. Dickens, by now in his 
90th year, retired as President in a 
letter to the F.N.C.V. in the same 
month. 

Mr. D. McInnes, the outgoing 
President of the F.N.C.V., took over 
the Presidency of the Club and the 
task of arranging the programme. Miss 
E. Wallace, who had succeeded Mrs. 
Carbines as Chief Librarian at Haw- 
thorn, became Secretary/ Treasurer. 

This change was of great signifi- 
cance for the Club, because for the 
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first time there was a break with the 
previous organization. Whereas Mr. 
Fisch had more or less continued the 
Club under the same pattern through 
his long connection with the society, 
changes were now inevitable, as Mr. 
McInnes had attended only one meet- 
ing prior to his acceptance of Club 
leadership. 

Mr. McInnes began by encouraging 
Club members to take a greater part 
in the Club organisation. He saw, in 
the publication of a Club newsletter, 
an essential part in Club expansion. 
Tim Shaw, a relatively new member 
of the Club finally came forward and 
offered to edit and duplicate a monthly 
news circular. With the assistance of 
his friend, Barry Cooper, Tim pub- 
lished the first news letter in Septem- 
ber, 1962, which consisted of a single 
duplicated sheet. 

Mr. McInnes, also being the organ- 
iser of the annual F.N.C.V. Nature 
Show in the Lower Melbourne Town 
Hall each September, arranged an 
exhibit for the Club for the 1962 
Show on—*“How to polish a Rock 
Pebble”. The Nature Show, in future 
years was to give the Club the publicity 
necessary to bolster membership. Al- 
ready by June 1962, membership had 
passed the 40 mark. 


The Recent Years 


The period from 1963 onwards has 
been an era of unprecedented develop- 
ment in the history of the Hawthorn 
Juniors. The reasons for this expan- 
sion are not hard to find. With 
the inspirational leadership of Mr. 
McInnes, the Jniors themselves be- 
gan taking an important part in Club 
organisation. The annual Nature 
Show and the newsletter all played 
their part. With development also 
came an increase in administrative 
efficiency. This, with an increase in 
Club membership, changed the whole 
outlook of the Club. Unavoidably 
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Club leaders have lost much of the 
personal contact with members, which ~ 
was so apparent under the leadership 
of Mr. Fisch. 

Some of the achievements of these 
years are summaried below to com- 
plete the record. More detailed re- 
ports have been published in the 
Naturalist since 1965. 

Membership during this period rose 
until it reached a peak of 170 in May, 
1967. Meeting attendances also rose 
and averaged well over 100 for that 
year. 

The Club is now administered by 
a Council which was created in 1963, 
originally to prepare an exhibit for 
the Nature Show in that year. Its 
members have consisted almost en- 
tirely of Junior members who work 
with Mr. McInnes in organising the 
Club. From the the initial number of 
eight members, Council now has a 
membership of 19. 

Excursions have been a regular part 
of Club activities, and up to six out- 
ings were held each year. Some were 
held in conjunction with F.N.C.V. 
excursions. Places visited included 
such widespread areas as Werribee 
Gorge, the You Yangs, Hanging 
Rock, Belgrave, and Fossil Beach, 
near Mornington. Attendances vary, 
but the highest recorded was 75 at 
Werribee Gorge excursion on 
25/2/67, 

The newsletter and additional pub- 
lications have been an important part 
of the activity of the Club since 1962. 
In January, 1963, the newsletter was 
named “The Hawthorn Branch” and 
its size extended to four pages. Until 
1965 Tim Shaw was in charge of all 
publications. Under him two major 
publications were produced — “How 
additional publications were produced 
—‘‘How To” (Methods of preparing 
and setting Natural History speci- 
mens) and “The Hawthorn Branch, 
1963” (a re-edited collection of 1963 
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newsletters). In August, 1965, a Publi- 
cations Committee was formed to or- 
ganize all club publications. Paul 
Gahan altered the whole format of 
the newsletter, and it was re-named 
“The Junior Naturalist” in October, 
1965. 

A large number of additional pub- 
lications have since been produced, 
including—“Preserving Marine Speci- 
mens” by Leigh Winsor; “The Col- 
lection and Preservation of Insect 
Specimens” by Dennis Walsh; and 
“The Observation and _ Collection 
Record Book” by Paul Gahan. A 
feature of the newsletter and additional 
publications since 1965 has been the 
large number of members involved in 
their production. 

In 1965 an agreement was made 
with the F.N.C.V. Hon. Librarian, 
Mr. P. Kelly, for books to be borrowed 
by members. Members now borrow a 
book at one meeting and return it 
within two months. 

Since 1963 the Club has been 
served by many office bearers, partly 
because of the division of the work 
load among Council members, and 
the periodical resignation of Council 
members, which cannot be avoided. 
In May, 1964, Miss E. Wallace re- 
tired as Secretary/Treasurer. Her re- 
sponsibilities were divided, and now 
both offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
are held by Council members. The 
office of Excursion Secretary was also 
created. 

By 1968 subscriptions were fixed 
at 80 cents for Juniors and $1.20 for 
Adults. 


Conclusion 


In 25 years of continuous activity, 
the Hawthorn Juniors have shown 


that they can cater satisfactorily in 
stimulating a curiosity for natural 
history in the younger generation. The 
Club has been fortunate in having a 
person like Mrs Freame to administer 
the Club for so long, and to have 
others to take over in times of crisis. 

Initially the problems of the Haw- 
thorn Juniors were discussed regularly 
at F.N.C.V. Committee meetings. 
Later, in June, 1974, a Youth Move- 
ments Sub-committee was formed in 
order to co-ordinate all Junior activi- 
ties. This Committee, ultimately, 
dealt mainly with the activities of the 
Hawthorn Juniors. 

The Youth Movements Committee 
was discontinued after the mid 1950's, 
and no co-ordinated organisation of 
Club activities has since been effected 
by the F.N.C.V. 
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Available September .. . 


The most colourful book on the Victorian Flora yet produced. 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria 
in Colour 


A magnificent cloth bound volume measuring 114” x 9 


” 


, superbly illustrated 


with 543 full colour plates, accurately captioned by Mr. J. H. Willis. The work 
classifies Victorian flora into fourteen natural plant associations, including sections 
on the Mallee, Grampians Gceld-fields, Heathlands, East Gippsland, Alpine, etc. 

Apart from its value for plant and flower identification, a chapter on the ecology 
of each section forms the main text of the book. 


Make sure of your copy by ordering now from the Secretary of F.N.C.V. 


or your Club Secretary. 


Price $9.95 and postage. 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—8 July, 1968 


About 200 were present and the Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. R. Allan, was in the chair. 
He announced the death of Mr. W. Lloyd 
Williams, the club president in 1967, who 
had retired through illness. He had been 
a member since 1937 and a council mem- 
ber for a long time. Members stood for 
a minute in silence in respect to his mem- 
ory. Mr. J, Baines spoke of the work 
of Mr. Williams, who, since early days, 
as a teacher in Ararat, had been interes- 
ted in the flora, especially orchids. He 
became editor of the Education Depart- 
ment’s Education Gazette and Education 
Magazine and the School Paper, and thus 
had a strategic position to influence people 
for nature conservation and to extend 
knowledge of flora and fauna. He was 
a fluent, capable writer on a great variety 
of subjects and with a delightful sense of 
humour. He spent some time in Thailand 
in connection with educational journal- 
ism and took an intense interest in the 
surroundings and gave us some impres- 
sions of that tropical part. Not only in 
natural history and educational journal- 
ism was he interested, but also in Aus- 
tralian history. He wrote “History Trails 
in Melbourne”, describing old buildings. 
He took on the presidency when he 
wasn’t too well. On President’s Day he 
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carried out his duty in leading the ex- 
cursion to the Macedon area and Hang- 
ing Rock although far from fit. 

The President, Mr. Allan, announced 
that the club has the pleasure of making 
honorary members after 40 years’ mem- 
bership, and the Council had recom- 
mended that Mr. A. J. Swaby be made 
an honorary member. The meeting car- 
ried this recommendation with enthusias- 
tic acclamation. Mr. J. H. Willis spoke 
of Mr. Swaby’s association with the club 
since he was elected to membership in 
July, 1928. He recalled Mr. Swaby’s first 
exhibits at a metting. These included 
spiders, moths’ cocoons and ferns. From 
then on hardly a month passed without 
some exhibits showing a wide range of 
tastes. He published in 1934, an article 
on Agarics, and in 1935 a note on the 
Gum Emperor Moth. Succeeding Natu- 
ralist publications showed that two pet 
ideas were ferns, and the vegetation of 
the Grampians and Little Desert. He 
compiled a list of 270 species (5 not 
seen by others). Mr. Swaby urged pre- 
paration of a new fern book, and his 
efforts were rewarded by the work of 
N. H. Wakefield. He took an interest in — 
youth organizations, adult education, — 
laying out nature trails, the development 
of Maranoa Gardens, wrote articles for 
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cultivation of native plants in the garden, 
was a leader for excursions and helped in 
nature shows. He was president in 1956-7. 
The President, Mr. Allan, presented the 
Honorary Membership Certificate to Mr. 
Swaby in recognition of his valuable 
services. Mr. Swaby in responding said 
he was overwhelmed by the research of 
Mr. Willis into the past. He thanked the 
members for the honour. He had been 
assistant secretary and secretary of the 
club, and had nominated Stanley Colliver 
for the position of assistant secretary. 
He had seen a lack in the club to give 
encouragement to the formation of 
country branches or affiliants when the 
only one was at Ararat, and he wanted 
to see this F.N.C.V. club encouraging 
teachers to join up and influence children. 
The attitude to country clubs has changed 
now, but still we haven’t a proper organic 
connection. They are near to nature, we 
are near libraries. We could work to- 
gether. The President said that Council 
will see what can be done. 

The subject for the evening was a talk 
by Mr. J. R. Garnet: “Victoria to Broken 
Hill, via Cooktown”. The route of the 
nine and a quarter thousand mile journey 
was outlined on a map of N.S.W. and 
Queensland. Interest in orchids led Mr. 
Garnet to hope to see the Cooktown 
Orchid in situ. Beautiful colour slides 
projected by Mrs. Garnet illustrated the 
description of the travels. Many National 
parks and reserves were visited in N.S.W., 
including Gilgandra Wild Flower Re- 
serve; the Warrumbungles; Siding 
Springs; Kuring-gai Chase; Bobbin Heads; 
the famous burning mountain first de- 
scribed by Major Mitchell; New England 
National Parks; Dorrigo; Grafton Na- 
tional Park; Byron Falls—the longest in 
the Southern Hemisphere. In Queensland 
the Lamington National Park at Binna 
Burra showed a striking contrast between 
the Tropical Rain Forest vegetation and 
the mallee type of vegetation of Dave’s 
country. A Brookvale Park is now opened 
where the Darling Downs Naturalist 
Club has grown native vegetation after 
a fire. An outstanding plant grown there 
from a rare seed is Acacia denticulosa. 
The Queensland bottle tree, Brachy- 
chiton rupestris, valuable for shade and 
for fodder when the top is cut off, was 
shown. 

Continuing north the Bunya Bunya 
Mountains showed the pines which used 
to attract triennial gatherings of abo- 
rigines for the edible seeds. Past the 
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photogenic Glass Houses; Buderium, 
famous for ginger; Mt. Morgan Mines 
and Townsville, scenes of beautiful 
flowering grevilleas, grasstrees, termite 
mounds and blue water lilies and brolgas 
from the Townsville swamps were shown, 
and at Green Island some of the marine 
life was viewed. A _ striking Flindersia 
tree supported a mass of epiphytes, chiefly 
Dendrobium teretifolium (pencil orchid) 
in flower. From Kuranda to Cape York 
the scene changed from the tropical rain 
forest type to drier vegetation and sclero- 
phyllous forest. A. yellow deciduous 
Cochlospermum was in flower on granite 
and quartz ranges. Across the Annan 
River, Black Mountain, of black rock 
coated with manganese dioxide and iron 
oxide, bound by lichen, shows pieces of 
broken rock from 7 to 20 feet in dia- 
meter, making a pyramidal shaped cairn- 
like mass with mysterious caves, Natives 
will not go near them, believing people 
to disappear there. Scenes of Cooktown 
with sandbars at the entrance of the En- 
deavour River, and the mountain sloping 
straight to the ocean were shown; in- 
cluding paper bark trees, necklace plants 
with button-like leaves, and ants plants 
with bulbous bases colonized by ants. 
The Cooktown orchid was not in evi- 
dence because of its sales value, but 
Cymbidium canaliculatum with no com- 
mercial value was plentiful. 

Returning through Mossman, Trinity 
Bay was one camp site where Cook 
landed before he went north. From Cairns 
through Herberton to Mt. Garnet, mill- 
stream basalt falls reputedly the widest 
in Australia were seen; past Hughenden 
and basalt black flats with yellow lilies 
and solanums; Muttaburra with long 
stretches of plain and fossils in the 
sandstone; Barcaldine with hot water 
containing, H2S; Blackall and_ petrified 
forest; Tambo; Roma where fossil wood 
was found; Dalby now cleared of prickly 
pear; and Theodore in the Fitzroy River 
basin. A highlight of the central journey 
was the Carnarvon National Park of 
17,000 acres in a range with enormous 
gorges with smooth white bark eucalypts; 
cabbage palms; macrozamias; crimson 
grevilleas; flannel flowers; Casuarina 
cunnighamii. Pictures of possums, go- 
annas, and currawongs were’ shown. 
Aboriginal paintings are found on the 
sandstone cliffs. Calandrinia balonensis; 
carpets of composites; bushes of calytrix, 
grevilleas; wilgas—were some of the 
plants shown. The return journey through 
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Broken Hill included a stop at the beauti- 
ful Mootwingee reserve. The President 
thanked Mr. Garnet for the most interest- 
ing talk. 


ExXHIBITs: 


J. R. Garnet—1. Fossil wood from petri- 
fied forest, Cent. Queensland (Black- 
all). 2. Mesozoic marine sediments— 
from roadside between Hughenden and 
Muttaburra, including large shells and 
ammonite. 3. Seeds of Macrozamia 
moorei—an abundant cycad of Car- 
narvon National Park, Q’land. 4. Bean 
tree pods from Babinda. 5. Collection 
of fruits washed upon the beach of 
Quarantine Bay. 6. Large snail from 
rain forest in Lamington National Park. 
7. Pericarp of Flindersia maculosa 
(leopard tree) from  Wilcannia. 
8. Fruits of Brachychiton rupestris 
(Queensland bottle tree) from Roma. 
9. Bushy clubmoss from Bingil Bay, 
Queensland. 

A. Lewis—Phebalium  lamprophyllum 
and dentigera, Brisbane Ranges. 

A. J. Swaby—1. Spray of satinwood. Phe- 
balium squameum, stellate hairs of it 
under the microscope and _ polished 
wood of it with wood. 2. From black- 
wood (Acacia melanoxylon). 3. A 
mock olive (Notelaea sp.) as a con- 
trast. 4. A picture of a flowering spray 


of Lobelia gibbosa taken on the 23rd 
day after it was picked and hung on © 


a nail without water. It died on the 
40th day. This is an annual plant which 


slowly dies from the roots up, using the — 


sap for the flowers and seeds. 5. Grevil- 
lea sericea, N.S.W., which is never 


without a flower in the garden. 6. Acacia — 


botrycephala (sunshine wattle), E. Vic., 
Tas., N.S.W. 7 A. podalyrifolia (Mt. 
Morgan Silver Wattle). 8. Two fungi, 
Aleuria aurantia (asco-fungus), Poly- 
porus semisupinus, from Coranderrk. 


Miss J. Galbraith—Mistletoes: 1. on 


Callistris only, Muellerina bidwillii. 2. 
Amyema cambagei on sheoak. 3. Atkin- 
sonia ligustrina—a bushy shrub; para- 
sitic on roots of several shrubs (Black 
Mountain). 4. Cactus Mistletoe—Kort- 
hasella japonica. 5. Notothixos corni- 
folius—parasitic on eucalypts. 6. Not- 
othixos subaureus (gold leaf mistletoe) 
on N. cornifolius. It is always para- 
sitic on a mistletoe, but not always on 
this one. Found Queensland to Malla- 
coota. 


T. Sault—Two boxes of fungi each with 


about 30 species from the back of 
Rosebud. 


Mrs. Gibson—A cacia lineolata (W.A.) in 


flower. 


Mrs. E. King—Arisarum sp. in flower. 
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The Secretary read a letter from Dr. 
D. H. Ashton, of the University, asking 
for help in mapping trees around Mel- 
bourne by reporting occurrence of species 
of Eucalyptus, including red gum, yellow 
box, yellow gum, swamp gum, manna 
gum, messmate, grey box, white mallee, 
etc. 

Reports of marsupials for a survey 
are also required by the Fauna Survey 
Group. An appeal for a sales officer to 
help Miss McLaren was made by the 
President. Mr. J. Baines told of a revised 
list of Birds of South Australia. He sug- 
ted that an encouraging letter from the 
club be sent to Mr. Max Fox, Federal 
member for Henty, for his efforts in 
preserving the red kangaroo. 

Three new members, whose names 
appear in the July Naturalist were 
elected. 


Botany Group Meeting—11 July 


Twenty-four members and visitors at- 
tended, and Mr. Bruce Fuhrer presided. 
The guest speaker was Miss Jean 
Galbraith, whose subject, “Flora of Aus- 
tralia”, began with a summary of the 
geological history of the island from the 
Ice Age onwards, its present climatic 
conditions, and the various habitats and 
ecological conditions producing a flora 
in some ways similar to Victoria’s, but 
in others surprisingly different. Among 
the many slides screened was Blandfordia 
marginata, a close relative of which, the 
well-known Christmas Bells, is found in 
New South Wales; but the genus is absent 
from Victoria. Several of the eight Tas- 
manian species of Richea were shown; 
this genus being in some areas dominant 
and spectacular, whereas Victoria has 
only one species. 

Reference was made to the notorious 
Horizontal Scrub (Anodopetalum _big- 
landulosum) and to the Tasmanian 
Waratah (Telopea truncata). Tasmania 
possesses numerous species of heaths, in- 
cluding, in addition to Richae, attractive 
species of Cyathodes, Prionotes, Penta- 
chondar, Trochooarpa, Archeria, Draco- 
phyleum, as well as the better-known 
(to most Victorians) Epacris, Leucopo- 
gon, and Sprengelia. 

Miss Galbraith’s four visits to Tas- 
mania were highlighted, she said, by her 
first acquaintance with the varied and 
delightful Alpine cushion-plants. Three 
of the four projected volumes of ..The 
Student’s Flora of Tasmania”, by Dr. 
Winifred Curtis, are now available, and 
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her work will be completed after her re- 
turn from her present visit abroad, 

Questions on the much-appreciated 
talk, and inspection of speciments ex- 
hibited completed a memorable evening, 
and Mr. Fuhrer expressed the thanks of 
all. 


Group Meetings 


Botany Group—Thursday, 8 August: 
Members’ night. 
Thursday, 12 Septem- 
ber: Mr. J. Willis. 


Errata 


In the report of the general meeting 
held on 12 June (Vict. Nat., Vol. 85, 
No. 7, p. 209), a number of errors were 
made. Professor Salmon, of the Victoria 
University of Wellington, was responsible 
for all of the 543 colour slides repro- 
duced in “New Zealand Flowers and 
Plants in Colour”, as well as writing all 
the captions and the ecological text, in 
fact, his was an astonishing one-man 
effort. Mr. Ray Richards, of the New 
Zealand firm of A. H. and A. W. Reed 
(which at that time had just established 
a branch in Sydney) made a number of 
visits to Australia, and it was he who 
suggested the invitation to Mr. Ross 
Cochrane, at that time at Melbourne 
University and later at Monash, now of 
Auckland University. The Japanese firm 
that does such excellent colour repro- 
ductions cheaply is not the “‘Kyato Press’ 
but the Kyodo Printing Company, of 
Tokyo. The correct title of the eagerly 
awaited book jointly authored by Messrs. 
Rotherham, Fuhrer, Willis and Cochrane 
is “Flowers and Plants of Victoria in 
Colour”: the book will be published early 
this spring, and will sell at $9.50 per 
copy. Like its New Zealand counterpart, 
it will contain 543 colour plates. and, 
used with Mr. Willis’ “Handbook to 
Plants in Victoria’, will constitute a com- 
prehensive guide of the Victorian flora. 


Geology Report, 3rd July 


Twenty-two members attended with 
Mr. Davidson in the chair. The subject 
for the evening was a talk on Paleo- 
botany by Dr. J. Douglas of the Mines 
Department of Victoria. The speaker, 
with the aid of maps and diagrammatic 
sections, outlined the story of the plant 
kingdom in Victoria from its emergence 
in the Upper Silurian-Lower Devonian 
period to the present. He said that prob- 
ably the most famous of all fossil plant 
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remains is that of Baragwanathia longi- 
folia, one of the oldest known vascular 
plants and first discovered in Victoria. 
Although a land plant, it had no con- 
ducting tissues and is found in marine 
deposits of Upper Silurian - Lower 
Devonian age, often in association with 
Monograptus species, marine organisms. 
He then spoke of the flora a little higher 
up on the Geological Scale. From the 
Upper Devonian through the Carbonif- 
erous, the Lycopods flourished, the most 
notable being Lepidodendron, character- 
ized by the diamond-shaped leaf scars 
on the stem. In the Glacial periods of 
the Permian the plant Glossopteris 
seemed to be the main representative of 
the cold climate existing then. The 
speaker said that at the beginning of the 
Mesozoic a large number of new Orders 
and families burst into prominence, many 
of which disappeared just as suddenly 
at the end of the Mesozoic. The most 
important divisions were the Pterido- 
sperms (Seed Ferns) now extinct, which 
had the seeds under the leaves, and the 
Gymnosperms, of which the Cyclads and 
the Conifers were the most abundant. 
Many of these carried through to the 
present. The Ginkgo was _ prominent 
also, and the speaker mentioned that the 
sole surviving member of this group, 
the Maiden Hair tree still lives on in 
Central China. The speaker also re- 
marked that it was a strange coinicidence 
that the Dinosaurs, which emerged with 
the Mesozoic flora also died out with 
them. He then pointed out that the Angio- 
sperms, the most important group living 
today, began their existence at the end 
of the Mesozoic. He said that at the time 
of the laying down of the Brown Coal 
deposits at Yallourn, conifers were abun- 
dant in that area, and also the Notho- 
fagus (Beech) of which one species still 
exists in Victoria. This indicates a much 
wetter climate than exists today. He said 
that the dry sclerophyll forest with the 
Eucalyptus-Acacia type flora that exists 
today did not appear until 10-20 million 
years ago. The speaker explained the 
laboratory method of extracting fossil 
leaves from the parent rock by the use 
of acids and after much chemical pre- 
paration a cross section of the leaf can 
be examined under the microscope. The 
structure of the epi-derm and the stomata 
reveals the climate at the time of the 
plant’s existence. The speaker concluded 
by naming some of the known fossil 
plant deposits in Victoria. The Chairman 
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thanked the speaker on behalf of the — 
Group for a very interesting and in- 
structive talk. 


EXHIBITS: 


Mr. Davidson—Opalized Wood—Terti- 
ary; Tas. and Gelantipy. Vic. Fossil 
Fern, TJaeniopteris — Lower Cre- 
taceous; Inveroch. Fossil Wood, 
Brown Coal mine, Altona. Fragments 
of plants, Horsetails—Triassic; Bacchus 
Marsh. Glossopteris leaves—Permian; 
Bacchus Marsh. Fossil leaves—Ter- 
tiary; Bacchus Marsh. 

M. Costermans—Fossil leaves, Splenop- 
teris sp., Koonwarra, Vic. 

Mr. Wigmore—Quartz-Dolomite-Pyrite 
vein, AI mine, Gaffney’s Creek, Vic. 
Quartz, Dolomite Crystals, AI mine. 
Garnetiferous Gneiss, Bethanga. Gran- 
odiorite, Adelong, N.S.W. 

Mr. Sault. Fossil leaves—Tertiary; Narre 
Warren. Fossil leaves — _ Tertiary; 
Bacchus Marsh. Fossil plant remains— 
Lower Cretaceous; Mt. Eliza. 

Mr. Love—Fossils—Oligocene; Waurn 
Ponds. Coal (Black Mat)—Lower Cre- 
taceous; Ceres. Hornfels—Upper Oli- 


gocene; Waurn Ponds. Fossil Fern 
(Taeniopteris) — Lower Cretaceous; 
Ceres. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
Monday, 12 August—General Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domain, 
South Yarra, commencing at 8 p.m. 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 
Correspondence. 
Subject for evening—‘“Birds”, Roy Wheeler. 
New Members— 
General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


Monday, 9 September—‘“New Zealand for the Naturalists’. J. H. Willis. 
Monday, 14 October—‘“Look into those Flowers”. A. Swaby. 


wR WN 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 


Wednesday, 21 August—Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 30 August—Junior Meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 


Monday, 2 September—Entomology and Marine Biology Group at 8 a.m. in Mr. 
Strong’s rooms in Parliament House. 


Wednesday, 4 September—Geology Group. 
Friday, 6 September—Junior Meeting at 8 p.m. in Rechabite Hall, High St., Preston. 
Thursday, 12 September—Botany Group. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 18 August—Kinglake The coach will leave from Batman Avenue at 9.30 
a.m. Fare $1.50. Bring one meal and a snack. 


Saturday, 31 August to 8 September—Grampians. The coach will leave from Flinders 
St., outside the Gas Corporation. on Saturday. 31 August. Bring a picnic lunch. 
Day excursions planned, include Mt. Zero, Mt. William, Delleys Dell, Sliverband 
Falls, Big Hill, Wonderland, Bunjil Cave (Vic. Nat. 74—2. pp. 19-22), Bellellen, 
Aboriginal Quarry (Vic. Nat. 78—3. pp. 71-74), Lake Fyans, Lake Wartook, 
Flat Rock (Vic. Nat. 73—2, pp. 21-23), “Cave of Ghosts” (Vic. Nat. 78—11, 
pp. 335-336), McKenzie Falls, Zumsteins, Mt. Difficult Quarry, Jimmy’s Creek, 
Pomonal, etc. Members of Stawell, Ararat and Horsham F.N. Clubs are co- 
operating in these excursions. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


19-20 October—Weekend excursion to Bendigo District and Wychitella Forest. Over- 
night stop at Charlton. Details next month. 
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The Portland Week 


On our way to Portland we visited 
Tower Hill, the biggest and most 
recent of Victoria’s extinct volcanoes. 
Now a wildlife sanctuary, it is being 
slowly returned to forested hills and 
lakes as was described by the early 
settlers. Later, birds and animals will 
be introduced, but at present it is very 
dry and bare. 


Contrary to the usual naturalists’ 
practice, we started with a tour of the 
new port and harbour facilities. Port- 
land, the oldest town in Victoria, now 
has the newest port, functionally 
designed in one piece and strikingly 
different to those of older cities. To 
add interest, an oil barge was in, a 
monster with hollow legs, lit like a 
Christmas tree at night. Most of us 
did not know what it was when we 
sighted it from miles off shore. 


We had time for photographs, and 
then boarded the coach. Mr. Noel 
Learmonth and Miss Ina Watson, both 
residents and F.N.C.V. Club members, 
guided us to a sheltered bush picnic 
place for lunch. Victoria is too near 
the Roaring Forties to have many 
windless days; and this day certainly 
proved that point. 


Velvet Bush was our special find 
here, together with the usual flora of 
coastal dunes, for example Calocepha- 
lus brownii, Correa alba reflexa, Exo- 
carpus Stricta, Leptospermum  juni- 
perina, Leucopogon parviflora, Mela- 
leuca gibbosa, Lotus australis, Senecio 
lautus, Pimelea  humilis-octophyllus, 
Scaevola albida. 
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Dec. 26th to 31st, 1967 


A look at Cape Nelson lighthouse, 
and the rugged coast preceded our 
return, during which a stop was made 
at a little sanctuary where there stands 
a cairn to mark the most southerly 
point of Major Mitchell’s expedition. 
There would have been a fine showing 
of wildflowers earlier in the year; 
especially so in a wetter season. 

Next day we set off with Mr. Cliff 
Beauglehole to the Cobbobbonee forest 
and into the Glenelg country. The long 
struggle for a reasonably large Nation- 
al Park in this important area seems 
to be drawing toward a satisfactory 
conclusion. Among many fruitful 
stops, the one at the Inkbottle was the 
most interesting. It is a deep, dark 
lake of brown peat water, and sustains 
fish; but appears to have neither en- 
trance nor exit. Near here we found, 
Olearia speciosa, Brunonia australis, 
Eucalyptus vitrea, Goodenia humilus, 
Pultenea stricta-juniperina, Billardiera 
scandens, Villarsia exaltata, Acrotriche, 
Indigofera australis, Pratia peduncu- 
lata, Helichrysum blandhowskianum. 

Lunch was at a lookout-picnic area, 
high over the Glenelg River at a bend 
so sharp, that we could see up and 
down stream, and in just what a deep 
rift the river flows. We then went to 
Moleside, Little Moleside, and Lear- 
month Creeks, all just running, with 
the vegetation very dry. Here we were 
in fern gullies and tall timber. We saw 
both the tree ferns and many small 
ferns, but had no time to count all the 
species that may have been there. 

Mr. Learmonth showed us the pel- 
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lets of fur and crushed bones, which 
the Powerful Owl disgorges when he 
finds his mouth too full of the remains 
of his latest meal. 

That evening we returned through 
many miles of Pinus radiata, the 
Forests Commission’s softwood plant- 
ations. 

On Friday with Miss Watson and 
Mr. Davies, we went to Mt. Richmond 
National Park, and an old volcano 
cone, between 15,000 and 20,000 years 
old, and 730 ft. high. The 2,000 acres 
supports 450 species of plant. On the 
way, Mr. Davies tried to find the emu 
with thirteen chicks which was on his 
property, but was unsuccessful. From 
the road we saw large flocks of Straw- 
necked Ibis feeding and thus helping 
to reduce the grub and insect pests of 
the paddock. Through Cashmore, 
heath land, originally poor soii, is now 
useful farming land, due to the inclu- 
sion of trace elements. 


Showers of rain reduced both visibi- 
lity and botanizing, so we left the Mt. 
Richmond National Park with only a 
small list of “treasures” found— 
Brunonia_ australis, Leptospermum 
juniperinum,  Acrotriche _ serrulata, 
Leucopogon virgatus and_ parviflora, 
Hibbertia, Banksia marginata, Euc. 
ovata, Pimelia flava, Senecio lautus, 
Adiantum aethiopicum, Olearia specio, 
Centaurium minus, Wahlenbergia, 
Euc. baxteri and vitrea, Dianella pevo- 
luta. 


Because of rain we passed by the 
_ Bridgewater Lakes. The sand dunes 
| seen from here were formerly drifting 
sand, but are now stabilized. It is 
_ believed that there is a rare marsupial 
_ on the other side of the lakes. Bridge- 
| water and the surrounding land was 
amongst the first settled, and the 


pioneers’ names are still carried on in 
the district, such as Kittson, Light- 
_ body and Kennedy. Probably the oldest 
continuously occupied house is the 
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Lightbody’s, still the family home of 
some of the descendants. We lunched 
in an old schoolhouse, No. 32, which 
is now used as a hall, and then travel- 
led on to Bridgewater Bay and to the 
high cliffs at the blowholes which 
were not “blowing”. They seldom do 
these days, perhaps due to a change in 
rock formation. Some of us walked 
along to the Petrified Forest—sand- 
stone trees or treetrunks, some fallen, 
and many still upright, on top of one 
of the highest coastal cliffs in Victoria. 
Plants in this district included Mela- 
leuca, Casuarina stricta, Rhagodia bac- 
cata, Clematis microphylla, Myoporum 
insulare and viscosum, Senecio lautus, 
Salicornia, Wilsonia humilis, Samolus 
repens, Apium australe, and Carpo- 
brotus. 

Saturday was our longest day of 
driving, and after collecting Mr. 
Davies, Mr. Hardy, his son and daugh- 
ter, and Miss Lineker, we _ went 
through the Cobbobonee forest again 
on a road parallel to that taken on the 
first day. Mr. Davies mentioned many 
sightings of a strange unrecognized 
animal seen over many years in this 
locality. Recently a Barred Bandicoot 
was seen. 


All this heathland should be pre- 
served as it sheds the headwaters of 
the Moleside Creek and tributaries, 
and it contains a distinctive flora. Far- 
mers want it, foresters want it for 
softwoods, and naturalists want it for 
a reserve. Already Wright’s Swamp has 
been drained, comprising 1,000 acres, 
previously the home of many water 
birds. 


Most of the party entered the Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose Caves, but they 
are poor in comparison with other 
limestone caves. Those who stayed 
with the wildflowers secured a fine 
collection, including Ptilotus, Cassinia 
spectabilis, Helichrysum dendriodeum, 
Acrotriche serrulata, Astroloma cono- 
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stephioides, and humifusum, Epacris 
impressa, Leucopogon virgata, Thy- 
sanotus, Amperea xiphoclada, Hibber- 
tia asciculata and australe, Dianella 
revoluta, Dipodium punctatum, Spyri- 
dium vexilliferum, Casuarina paludosa, 
Brachycome parvala, Logania albiflora, 
Busaria spinosa, Geranium pilosum, 
Kennedya prostata, Olearia ramulosa, 
Scaevola albida, Goodenia humilis, 
Boronia nana. 

A short visit was made to Mt. Gam- 
bier, where the Blue Lake was glo- 
riously blue under a grey sky, and then 
the Valley and Brown Lakes and the 
Garden Rock Cave were visited. Back 
through Nelson, and over the new 
bridge on the Glenelg River to Port- 
land, completed the day trip. 

Sunday was our last day, and we 
had a free morning with time to look 
at the town and the old churches and 
buildings of Portland. After lunch 


Miss Watson and Miss Lineker took 
us to Mr. and Mrs. Learmonth’s home 
“Caramar’, at Tyrendarra. This was 
previously the home of Mr. Noel 
Learmonth. We were taken to see an 
Aboriginal stone fish trap, set in a 
very stony creek which no longer runs 
because the headwaters have been 
drained. It was easy to see how care- 
fully the stones had been set, so that 
the fish could only swim one way. 
Nearby was an old sheep wash, made 
by the very early settlers in the days 
when the wool was washed on the 
sheep’s back, instead of being scoured 
after shearing. 

Mrs. Learmonth gave us afternoon 
tea, and showed us her lovely garden; 
pointing out the nests of the Scrub 
Wren, Blue Wren and Honeyeaters. 
A very happy finish to a most interest- 
ing and enjoyable week. Thank you, 
Portland Field Naturalists Club. 
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A Note on the Baw Baw Berry 


In December last, we had occasion 
to collect a flowering specimen of 
Wittsteinia vacciniacea, the Baw Baw 
Berry, for a botanist friend. It is an 
Alpine shrub, known at present to be 
on only three mountain tops, Mts. 
Baw Baw, Cobbler and Lake Moun- 
tain. It belongs to the Ericaceae and 
flowers in early summer. The white 
berries ripen in the autumn. 

Wittsteinia is an untidy bush with 
firm dark green toothed leaves, straggl- 
ing amongst the rocks and often, on 
Mt. Baw Baw at least, growing in close 
association with the Snowgum, Euca- 
lyptus pauciflora, and supported by 
the multiple trunks. The mountain tops 
are drought-stricken this summer and 
in early December even the boggy pat- 
ches were drying out. We were, of 
course, many weeks too early for the 
main blooming of the Alpine flowers. 
Early too for Baw Baw Berry which 
still showed only tight green buds. 
Some anxious searching in favored 
places eventually rewarded us with the 
perfect little green bells that we wan- 
ted, and some were packed into an 
airtight plastic container for the return 
journey. 

We made several stops on the moun- 
tain road where it crosses the most en- 
ticing fern gullies, plus an afternoon 
tea break, and two hours must have 
passed before we opened the box to 
see how our flowers were travelling. 
To everyone’s surprise a wave of rich 
and spicy perfume filled the car. These 
insignificant flowers have a _ lovely 
fragrance that goes quite unnoticed out 
in the open. I recall that we spoke of 
Cloves and Carnations without really 
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The Baw Baw Berry. 
photo: D. Lyndon. 


being able to put a name to it. I have 
since looked up the writings of Mr. 
Willis on flower perfumes in the Vic- 
torian Naturalist (December 1944, and 
Botany Group Report, August 1967), 
and would tentatively refer the scent 
of Wittsteinia to No. 4, the aromatic 
spicy type. Has anyone else noticed 
this feature of the plant? 

The recipient of the specimen sent 
through the post, could detect no scent 
when her box was opened some days 
later, but others standing in water 
here retained it to some extent. Fresh 
buds as they opened did exhale some 
perfume but nothing so strong as that 
given off when the box of fresh picked 
flowers was opened for the first time. 
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Two Botanical Notes 


Blackberries 


Baron von Mueller, whose era in 
Victoria extended from 1852 till his 
death in 1896, distributed the seeds of 
blackberry (*Rubus fruticosus agg.) 
during his botanical expeditions partly 
to prevent erosion ( see Vict. Nat. 76, 
June 1959, p. 33; 77, Jan; 1961, p: 
258; and 77, April 1961, p. 354). The 
Baron was in South Australia before 
he went to Victoria but it seems un- 
likely that he distributed any black- 
berry seeds in South Australia, al- 
though some reperesentative of the 
Rubus fruticosus group was no doubt 
deliberately introduced into this State 
during the early days. 

Black also records the distinctive 
cut-leaf species *R. laciniatus. It is 
quite likely that seeds of both were 
brought out by some emigrant who 
thought that one of these might suc- 
ceed in establishing itself better than 
the other. If they were introduced to- 
gether, and not on separate occasions, 
the first-named has far outstripped the 
other. It has reached, or been de- 
liberately conveyed to, the Encounter 
Bay district but *R. laciniatus has not 
yet been found there. Blackberry has 
been noted on Kangaroo Island. Eich- 
ler in his Supplement records four 
other species. If these are valid, this 
would mean that in South Australia 
there had been no less than six (or 
more) separate introductions of the 
blackberry deliberately selected. This 
is surely unlikely. 

It may be pointed out that Australia 
lends itself to the study of variations 
in plants derived from a single source. 
In some instances the introduction has 
been so unlikely that it is improbable 
that it took place more than once. In 
such a case, variations in the des- 
cendants would be within the range of 
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a species which may be particularly 
liable to throw minor mutants. Does 
this explain the occurrence of the 
variations which Eichler gives as 
species? It would be difficult to come 
to a sound conclusion in such a 
matter in Europe, but more simple in 
Australia. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
introduced *Centaurium, though seeds 
of this plant might readily have been 
accidentally brought here more than 
once. Eichler considers three species 
have arrived here in addition to the 
native C. spicatum. Black, under the 
name *Erythraea Centaurium, wisely 
says ‘“‘a variable species” and mentions 
under this name that some botanists 
separate *pulchellum and *littoralis as 


il 


species. Under C. minus (without dif- | 
ferentiation), the plant is recorded — 


from both Encounter Bay and Kan- 
garoo Island. 


Boerhavia diffusa 


Bentham says that the genus Boer- 
havia is “widely diffused over the 


tropical and subtropical regions of the | 
New and the Old World” and that this | 


species “is a common weed in Africa 
and Asia’. Black considered it un- 
common in South Australia, but I 
have come across it in various places. 
Some plants have been in my garden 
at Beaumont (Adelaide) for forty 
years or more. It has gradually spread 
and with its long parsnip-like tapering 
edible root (5-10 mm thick at ground 
level) is firmly established on some of 
my gravel footpaths. Its long, spread- 
ing, more or _ less  procumbent, 
branches break off readily at ground 
level from the rootstock, a _ useful 
device for plant survival if the tops are 
eaten by grazing animals. In order to 
test its palatability for such animals, 
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some of these plants were gathered 
from my garden and fed to kangaroos 
on March 9th 1968 at the Cleland 
Wild Life Reserve near Mount Lofty. 
They ate them readily, holding them 
in their “hands” and munching with 
enthusiasm, although probably not 
very hungry at the time. 

In March 1968 Boerhavia diffusa 
suddenly became widespread and lux- 
uriant in many unworked parts of my 
garden, a proliferation that had never 
occurred before. One must assume 
that with their penetrating roots and 
brittle tops, they have come to stay 
until dug up. Bentham says, “Fruiting 
base of the perianth oblongturbinate, 
glandular-muricate when dry, en- 
veloped in mucilage in hot water, 
from 1 to nearly 2 lines long”. This 
small size (2 to about 4 mm.) prob- 
ably explains its distribution over the 
garden, because the sticky perianth 
has adhered to passing objects. 

The extent of this dispersal and the 
luxuriance of the plants seemed to 
indicate that the unusual weather 
conditions of the summer season of 
1967-8 were particularly favourable to 
it, as they have been with Amaranthus 
retroflexus and, of course, Portulaca 
oleracea. This sort of weather re- 
sembles that in Central Australia 
where Boerhavia is common and the 
root is eaten by the natives (although 
its taste geems insipid to me). My rain 
gauge for 1967 registered a total of 
1256 points for the year whereas we 
had 2490 points in 1966 which is near 
our usual average. In September 1967 
we had 60 points of rain, in October 
59 points, in November 3 points, and 
in December 52 points. On January 
20th 1968, 158 points fell and on 
February 20th and 21st another 166, 
with 45 more on February 26th and 
27th. The profusion of flowering 
plants of Boerhavia diffusa, as des- 
cribed above, was then seen in my 
garden by March 6th. Such a long 
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dry spell, followed by two heavy 
falls of rain, resembles monsoonal 
weather, of which my Boerhavia has 
taken full advantage. Presumably the 
small seeds have been equally widely 
distributed in my garden on previous 
occasions but have come to grief be- 
cause the weather conditions were 
not suitable for germination and sur- 
vival. 

Only a few native Australian plants 
have become weeds in my garden— 
Boerhavia diffusa,Cotula australis, Sa- 
gina apetala, and Polycarpon tetra- 
phyllum. A Danthonia still comes up 
in the drive and new plants appear 
surreptitiously. There are, or have 
been, over 127 introduced weeds in 
this same garden. A challenge that I 
made some years ago for anyone to 
beat this has never been taken up. 
Perhaps I can claim a record? 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


72-74 Bourke Street, Melbourne 


(6 Doors above Exhibition Street) 
Phone: 662-1077 
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Microscopes (Beginners’ to 
Research Models), 

Bausch and Lomb (U.S.A.) 
scopes, 100x case, $14.50. 

Merker (Austria) high quality Field 
Microscope (20x to 200x) folds into 
case 53" x 4" x 23’, $27.50. 
Binoculars, Telescopes, 


Micro- 


Survey Instruments, etc. 


BOQKS 
On Natural History, 
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Wood Structure and the Electron 


Microscope” 


Since the invention of the micro- 
scope towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, workers in many fields have 
used its powers to assist in resolving 
problems involving all scientific dis- 
ciplines. Botanists, particularly those 
studying descriptive anatomy, found 
the microscope to be of inestimable 
value, so that it was only a matter of 
course for microscopy to be the prin- 
cipal tool of early wood anatomists. 

Naturally the instrument itself was 
altered considerably as techniques of 
optical and mechanical design pro- 
gressed, so that the modern light 
microscope will magnify up to 2000 
times. Parallel to these advances, the 
wood anatomist also had the advan- 
tages of improved sectioning, fixing, 
embedding, and staining techniques. 
As each of these ancillary factors im- 
proved with time, so the need for a 
greater knowledge of the nature of the 
cell wall grew, and the anatomist 
found that he needed still greater mag- 
nifications to investigate the finer 
points of cell-wall structure. The great 
breakthrough came with the invention 
of the electron microscope in 1932. 


The Electron Microscope 


The biggest single feature of the 
electron microscope is the enormous 
improvement in resolving power over 
any other form of microscopy. Resolv- 
ing power or resolution of a micro- 
scope means the ability to distinguish 
separately two points that are very 
close together. 

Electron beams have wave motion 
like light beaams and they can be bent 
and focused by electromagnetic lenses 


* Acknowledgement is made to C.S.I.R.0O., 
to reprint this article from their Newsletter (Jan.-Feb. 1967) 
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just as light beams are by optical 
lenses. However, because of the very 
much shorter wavelength of the elec- 
tron beam its resolving power is far 
greater than that of the light beam, 
hence much higher magnifications are 
possible. 

Since the electron beam is invisible 
to the eye, the eyepiece of the light 
microscope is replaced by a fluorescent 
screen in the electron microscope. 
Details of the object being magnified 
imay then be examined visually on the 
screen or photographed directly by 
removing the screen. 

The electron microscope therefore 
consists basically of a source of elec- 
trons (electron gun), electromagnetic 
lenses to channel the electron beam 
through the specimen, a fluorescent 
viewing screen, and a _ photographic 
attachment. 


Preparation of Material 


The preparation of material into a 
form suitable for viewing in the elec- 
tron microscope calls for considerable 
skill and patience, and in some cases 
is exceedingly difficult. The main pre- 
requisite is that the material be ex- 
ceptionally thin to allow the passage of 
electrons. It must also be stable in a 
vacuum and resistant to electron bom- 
bardment. After specimens have been 
picked up on specially prepared grids, 
they may be viewed directly in the 
electron microscope or may first be | 
“shadowed”. | 

“Shadowing” consists of evaporat- | 
ing a heavy metal such at platinum | 
onto the surface of the specimen at an | 
angle. This has the advantage of in- 


Division of Forest Products, for permission 
No. 337. 
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creasing contrast so that the geo- 
metrical relief of the surface is much 
more apparent (Fig. 1). 

There are three ways in which a 
specimen may be prepared for view- 
ing—direct observation, surface repli- 
cation, and sectioning. 

In direct observation the specimen 
must be first disintegrated into minute 
fragments, so this method has great 
limitations. For example, if parts of a 
wood fibre wall are to be examined, 
thin sections of wood are cut, placed 
in water, and then disintegrated for 
some time in a homogenizer. The sus- 
pension is then allowed to stand until 
all visible particles have sunk. A tiny 
drop of the apparently clear super- 
natant liquid is then placed on a grid 
and examined in the hope that minute 
pieces of cell-wall layers will be pre- 
sent. This is clearly a_ hit-or-miss 
method, but quite good results can be 
obtained with patience and persever- 
ance. 


Fic, 1 — Electron 
micrograph of a thin 
section of Hucalyp- 
tus regnans_ show- 
ing the cell-wall layers 
at a corner between 
five cells. This section 
has been’ shadowed 
with a heavy metal. 

<x 5000. 


Surface replication, as the name im- 
plies, limits observations to surface 
phenomena. A section or chip of wood 
is pressed tightly against a block of 
thermoplastic material and heated. An 
impression of the surface of the wood 
is produced on the plastic surface and 
the woody material is then carefully 
removed. This replica is shadowed 
with metal and carbon, then the plas- 
tic material is dissolved away leaving 
a very thin metal-carbon layer which 
is not only a faithful reproduction of 
the wood surface, but which is also 
shadowed for contrast as described 
earlier. Pieces of replica, 1 mm square, 
are then picked up on grids and can 
be examined in the electron micro- 
scope. Actually, only a surface impres- 
sion of the material is seen, which 
gives no indication of what the struc- 
tural features below the surface are. 


For this reason the method has limita- 
tions. 


Surface replication has one major 
advantage over direct observation in 
that parts of the surface can be selec- 
ted for examination, and much of the 
early research into the nature of cell- 
wall layers was done in this way. 

Section-cutting by mechanical 
means has been done for many years. 
The instrument used is called a micro- 
tome. It works on the principle of 
commercial bread slicers, i.e. slices of 
desired thickness can be cut off and 
the specimen block is raised auto- 
matically so that the next slice will be 
of the same pre-set thickness. 

Sections from mechanical micro- 
tomes can be cut as thin as about 4 


electrcn microscope. 

is inserted near the top of the 

instrument and is viewed through the telescope 

at the base. The camera is below the viewing 
screen. 


2—The Division’s 


specimen 


Fic. 
The 
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microns (0-004 mm), but such sec- | 


tions are about 400 times too thick for 
electron-microscope examination. It is 
only in recent years that suitable ultra- 
microtomes have been devised that will 
cut sections as thin as 0:01 micron 
(0:00001 mm or 1/2,500,000 of an 
inch). The cutting is done with glass 
or diamond knives and the specimen 
block is fed forwards by thermal ex- 
pansion of the block holder. The 
pieces of material used must be very 
small and in order to hold them in a 
suitable clamp they must first be em- 
bedded in a plastic material. Epoxy 
resins have been found to be very 
suitable for this purpose. The speci- 
mens used can be pre-stained if re- 
quired, or, after mounting on grids, 
the plastic can be dissolved out and the 
specimen then shadowed with metal as 
described earlier. 

This technique of ultra-thin sec- 
tioning opened up new fields to the 
electron microscopist, making it pos- 
sible to examine the fine structure of 
the cell wall across its entire thickness. 
Also, suitable fixatives were found so 
that the cell contents, or cytoplasm, 
could be “fixed” or permanently pre- 
served in a condition closely approxi- 
mating to that of the living material. 
As may well be imagined, these new 
methods have been of tremendous 
value in all fields of research. 


Role of the Electron Microscope in the 
Division’s Research 


The Division has had two electron 
microscopes and much of the early 
work on lignification and cell-wall 
structure was done with the original 
instrument using replica and direct ob- 
servation techniques. Since the installa- 
tion of a Siemens Elmiskop (Fig. 2) 
about seven years ago, further ad- 
vances have been made in the above 
fields and our knowledge of numerous 
anatomical features has been improved 
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by the ability to cut ultra-thin sections 
on Siro-flex ultra-microtomes. 

Many topics of interest to industry 
have also been investigated. Using the 
knowledge gained from the funda- 
mental studies mentioned above, it has 
been possible to carry out research into 
pulp and paper properties, timber frac- 
ture, plywood gluing, liquid penetra- 
tion into wood, tannin formation, 
mycorrhizal associations, and other 
related fields. 

It must be realized, of course, that 
the high resolution of the electron mic- 
roscope is far from being the com- 
plete answer to all the above problems. 
In the field of lignification, for ex- 
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ample, the knowledge of chemists is 
of absolute importance in the interpre- 
tation of electron micrographs, be- 
cause it is essential to know the pos- 
sible shapes, sizes, and arrangements 
of lignin particles before many of the 
visible features of lignified and de- 
lignified wood can be explained. The 
main advantage of the instrument is 
that we are now able to see objects ap- 
proaching macromolecular size, and 
to use this visible evidence in con- 
junction with physical and chemical 
evidence in the formation of hypothe- 
ses to account for the structure and 
function of both animate and inani- 
mate objects. 


Hambridge Wild Life Reserve 
(A Survey by The Nature Conservation Society of South Australia) 


An area of 93,865 acres of low rainfall, unspoilt country in central Eyere Pen- 
insula was proclaimed “Hambridge National Park” in 1967. Prior to this in October, 
1966, twenty members of the Nature Conservation Society of South Australia made 
a survey of the region covering fields of soil science, botany, zoology, ornithology, 
mapping and photography. 


This thirty-two page booklet is a report of the results of the three-day survey, 
including lists of all species seen. 


Printed on good quality paper with ten plates. it is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of this type of country and anyone visiting the area should not fail 
to obtain a copy from the publishers: Field Naturalists’ Society of South Australia 
(Inc.), Box 1594 M, G.P.O., Adelaide. South Australia, 5001. 


A Field Guide to Victorian Wattles 
by F. J. C. RoGErRs 


This pocket-size book, prepared by a member of the Ringwood F.N.C. will be 
an invaluable asset to the rambling naturalist. It contains descriptions of 83 species 
with 80 excellent black and white illustrations by John Truscott. Hints are also given 
on the germination and cultivation of wattles, Price, $1.50 from 108 Wantirna Rd., 
Ringwood. 
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close to nature 


by G. M. Warp 


How many of us realize just how close we are to nature; and with what little 


effort it can be studied? 


From the fluttering moth at a lighted window, to the spiders in the darkest corner 
of our garden shed; the wonders of the world are numerous—to the careful 


and patient observer! 


This is a series in which a look is taken at some of these creatures which 
make up this “world in the garden”. The aim is not to provide a completely scientific 
treatise in each subject; but rather to provide enough general detail to stimulate 


an interest in the things around us. 


If the series encourages us not only to look; but to see something in what we are 
looking at, then it will have served its purpose. 


This month, we shall rely mainly on 
photographs to introduce the subject. 
Most readers will probably recognize 
the adult Wanterer Butterfly in the 
lower picture, but all may not have 
seen the other stages in the life cycle. 

The Wanderer Butterfly (Danaida 
plexippus L.), is originally a native of 
North America, but has spread al- 


Fic. 1. The brightly col- EiGe 22) 
oured larva showing 


tentacles. pupation. 


Fic. 4. The emergent butterfly with wings 


crumpled. 


Larva hanging 
head down prior to 


most all over the world. It appears to 
be quite at home in Australia. The host 
plants of the banded and _ tentacled 
larvae are Milk weeds; and the butter- 
fly itself has apparently no natural 
enemies in Australia. Birds seem to 
show no interest in it, perhaps because 
of the taste. 


Fic. 3. The beautiful jade | 
green pupa show the 
golden spots. 


Fic. 5. With wings dry, the adult prepares | 
for flight. 


Fic. 6. The splendid, showy insect—the climax of the life cycle. 
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Puotooraphs—Let 
September, 


A Record of a Coat Colour Variant in the Marsupial — 


t 


Mouse, Antechinus swainsonii (Waterhouse, 1840) 


In a current survey of mammal 
species in the Otway Ranges, the 
author has trapped in a number of 
localities. The main sites are at Gelli- 
brand River, Wyelangta and areas 
close to the Upper Aire River. A 
number of mammal species have been 
recorded including two species of 
Antechinus, namely A. swainsonii and 
A. stuartil. 


This note concerns the specimens 
of Antechinus swainsonii which have 
been collected at Gellibrand River. 
They comprise four females and one 
male, all trapped in Sherman collap- 
sible aluminium traps baited with a 
peanut butter, honey and oatmeal mix- 
ture. 

Coat colour in all but one of the 
specimens collected in this area is 


* Curator of Vertebrates, National Museum 


of Victoria. 
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remarkably constant, the fur being a 
deep yellow-flecked chocolate brown. 
The one aberrant specimen, a female, 
differs markedly in coat colour from 
normal specimens (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Throughout the general body hair and 
extending down the tail are long white 
guard hairs. The overall appearance of 
the dorsal body hair is a grizzled 
grey-brown. On the face there are two 
symmetrical areas of white fur, each 
extending dorsally backwards from a 
position approximately level with the 
mystacial vibrissae, around and in 
front of the eye, then meeting the 
band of the opposite side just anterior 
to the bases of the ears. This white 
fur extends to a position just behind 
the ears where it changes to the 
grizzled coat colour. The ventral or 
undersurface of the body is grey-white. 
Eye pigmentation and granulation of 
foot pads appear to be normal. 


Fic. 1. Front view of coat 


colour variant of Ante- 
chinus swainsonii. 
< photo: J. Brownlie. 
Fic. 2. Side view of coat 
colour variant of Ante- 
chinus swainsonii. 
photo: J. Brownlie. > 
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As far as I am able to determine, 
this piebald variant is a unique record 
for Antechinus swainsonii. 

The following observations have 
been made on the habitat of the species 
at Gellibrand River. The basic rock 
of the area is basalt of the Older Vol- 
canic Series. The eucalpyts, Messmate 
(Eucalyptus obliqua), and Manna 
Gum (E. viminalis), form an open 
canopy. Other species of the tree 
layer are Tree Everlasting (Helichry- 
sum dendroideum), and Blackwood 
(Acacia melanoxylon). The shrub 
layer is light and there are numerous 
moss-covered fallen logs, Bracken 
(Pteridium esculentum), and _ Fish- 
bone Fern (Blechnum nudum), which 
provide useful shelter for A. swain- 
sonii. Clumps of Tussock Grass (Poa 
australis), and Wiregrass (Tetrarrhena 
juncea), enclose small runways which 
also provide cover for numerous Rat- 
tus fuscipes assimilis. 
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Available September 


The most colourful book on the Victorian Flora yet produced, 


Flowers and Plants of Victoria in Colour 


A magnificent cloth bound volume measuring 114” x 9”, superbly illustrated 
wth 543 full colour plates, accurately captioned by Mr. J. H. Willis. The work 
classifies Victorian flora into fourteen natural plant associations, including sections 
on the Mallee, Grampians Gold-fields, Heathlands, East Gippsland, Alpine, etc. 

Apart from its value for plant and flower identification, a chapter on the ecology 
of each secton forms the main text of the book. 


Make sure of your copy by ordering from the Secretary of F.N.C.V. 
or your Club Secretary. 


Price $9.95 and postage. 


Reminder to Country Club Secretaries 


Please make sure of ordering your supplies of Flowers and Plants of Victoria 
in Colour from the F.N.C.V. to ensure discount to members. 


Notice from R.A.O.U. 


We know little in Australia about migration routes of animals. The Royal Aus- 
tralasian Ornithologists Union is conducting an Individual Observation Point scheme 
to find out more about the migration and other movements of our birds. Amongst 
other things, it is hoped to clarify some aspects of trans-Bass Strait migration. This 
survey calls for regular observations, but is neither difficult nor terribly time- 
consuming. The Survey convener, Mr. D. G. Thomas of 2 Lallaby Road, Moonah, 
Tasmania 7009, would be pleased to hear from observers who know the birds of 
their district, whether they are R.A.O.U. members or not. Obervers are sent regular 
newsletters, and the first annual Report has been published in the Emu. The Scheme 
covers Victoria, Tasmania and the A.C.T. 


Wanted 


The Headmaster of Oakleigh State School has advised that the school F.N.C.V. | 
miscroscope, from which they have had valuable service, was stolen along with other 
equipment recently. He therefore wishes to replace this instrument, and asks if any 
member can help in this request.—N. A. Coundall (Act. H.M.) 
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Morphological Variations in Victorian Tortoises 
With special referance to the intermediate form of Chelodina 


expansa 


Many of the variations that occur 
in the morphology of different forms 
of fauna at different stages in their 
growth are now well known, as are 
details of sexual dimorphism. That 
this was not so readily recognized in 
the past is evidenced by the number 
of type specimens of juveniles or non- 
mature Australian tortoises on which 
species descriptions and names have 
been based and which bear little re- 
semblance to the adult of the species 
or the majority of specimens now 
known. 

With the Chelidae of Australia and 
New Guinea, this failing was typified 
by some remarks of Dr. J. E. Gray of 
the British Museum (Natural History) 
in his later years. When commenting 
in 1870 on the species which he 
named Elseya dentata (based on two 
immature syntypes) he wrote: 


. . . the dentated form of the mar- 
gin is only a peculiarity of the 
younger state of the species; and 
therefore the specific name is not 
one that I should have chosen if I 
had had the adult form of the 
species before me when I selected it. 


Even with our present knowledge 
of the Chelidae of Australia and New 
Guinea, hardly any species are known 
in every representative size from 
hatchling to mature adult and in both 
sexes. 

Of the Victorian species, a sur- 
prising number of differences and 
similarities occur in the morphology 
between individuals of the same species 
at different stages of their growth and 
between different species of the same 
or related genus. 


*12 Roberts Street, Frankston, Victoria 3199. 
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The three species of freshwater 
tortoises occurring in Victoria are 
Emydura macquari (Cuvier), Chelo- 
dina longicollis (Shaw) and Chelodina 
expansa (Gray). E. macquari is rep- 
resentative of one group of the short- 
necked tortoises in the Chelidae and 
C. longicollis and C. expansa respec- 
tively represent groups A and B of the 
three groups of long-necked tortoises 
found in Australia (Goode 1967, 
Burbidge 1967). 

Emydura macquari (Cuvier)—the 
Murray Short-necked tortoise. The 
morphological changes recorded in 
the various sizes of this species can 
be roughly divided into three. 


(a) Hatchling, 24-33 mm (0-:94- 
1-3 in.), carapace length to 130 mm 
(4-5 in.): Carapace roughly circular 
in shape, marginals dentated, verte- 
brals strongly keeled. 


(b) Intermediate, 130 to 230 mm 
(5-9 in.) carapace length: Carapace 
becomes elongated, considerably ex- 
panded at rear. Rim becomes smooth, 
shell becomes deeper with maximum 
depth occurring about one third its 
length from the front, the carapace 
then falling away rapidly to the pos- 
terior margin. Throughout this stage, 
the vertebral keeling diminishes with 
growth until, at 230 mm, it is not 
present. 


(c) Adult, exceeding 300 mm cara- 
pace length: Carapace depth extends 
to give maximum depth almost con- 
stantly from one-third to two-thirds of 
its length. The posterior of the shell 
is still broad but the anterior half of 
the carapace has also broadened to 
give a width in front almost equal to 
that behind. 
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Fic. 1. Lateral View—(i) C. longicollis, 


Chelodina longicollis (Shaw) — 
Australian Snake-Necked Tortoise. 
With many tortoises, indeed many 
forms of fauna, colouration is variable 
and hatchlings may exhibit markings 
of shell and skin which differ markedly 
from the adult. In C. longicollis, the 
plastron of the hatchling is mostly 
black with small red or orange spots 
in the centre of each plastral shield. 
There is a similarly vivid stripe run- 
ning from the corner of the jaw, back 
along both sides of the long neck. As 
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(a) Hatchlings 


(i) (il) 


(ii1) 


(b) Intermediate 


(i) (il) 


(iil) 


(c) Adult 


(i) (il) 


(ii1) 


(ii) C. expansa, (iii) EF. macquari, 


the tortoise increases in size, the black 
on the plastron recedes to form, 
eventually, the conspicuous dark shield 
margins which typify the plastron of 
the intermediate and adult form. The 
red bleaches in a matter of months 
(or less) and eventually fades to the 
bone colour of the aduit plastron. 
However, with the exception of 
colouration, the morphological form 
of the hatchling is remarkably similar 
to the full-grown adult. There is no 
indication of vertebral keeling, and the 
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raised margin above the tail is present 
at hatching. The only remarkable 
changes in the morphology of C. longi- 
collis as it increases in size are the 
development of a vertebral groove (the 
hatchling has a rounded carapace) 
and the upward curling of the lateral 
carapace edge similar to the brim of 
a bowler hat. 

Because C. longicollis changes so 
slightly in form during its life span, it 
could be considered as a classic ex- 
ample of morphological conformity. 

Chelodina expansa (Gray) — the 
Broad-shelled Tortoise. This species 


(a) Hatchlings 


oy) (Gt) Gi) 


(b) Intermediate 


a (it). (a) 
(c) Adult 
1), (ii) = (iii) 


Fic. 2. View from above. 
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could be said to be typical of group B 
long-necked chelid tortoises (see 
Goode 1967, Burbidge 1967). The 
morphological changes recorded in the 
various sizes may, like E. macquari, 
be divided into three. 

(a) Hatchling, 40 mm (1°-5 in.) to 
(?) carapace length: Carapace roughly 
triangular with considerable expan- 
sion at rear. Shell is shallow, marginals 
slightly overlapping but give a less 
conspicuously “serrated” appearance 
than E. macquari. The shell is rounded 
with no trace of vertebral keels. 
Undersurfaces of hatchling and all 
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Fic. 3. Anterior view for 


subsequent stages are always ivory, 
unmarked by any dark patches. 

(b) Intermediate, 140 mm (5:5 in.) 
carapace length: Carapace consider- 
ably expanded at rear, prominent 
vertebral keels, carapace rim smooth, 
carapace deep, triangular when viewed 
from front or back. 

(c) Adult, exceeding 230 mm 
(9 in.)-to- 423 mm (16:5. m.)-cara- 
pace length. Carapace expanded at 
rear, but far less wide than anterior 
half in larger forms. Shell very deep, 
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(1) (il) 


(ii1) 


(b) Intermediate 


(i) (ii) 
(iii) 
(c) Adult 
(i) (il) 
(iii) 


(a) and (c); Posterior for (b). 


(a) Hatchlings — 


rounded in cross-section and with no | 


trace remaining of vertebral keeling. 
On largest specimens, slight trace of 
vertebral groove. Shell depth and an- 
terior breadth increase with size. 
From these descriptions and _ the 
Figures illustrating all three species at 
various stages in their growth, it will 


be seen that the intermediate form of | 


C. expansa possesses a carapace shape 
closer in form to E. macquari than 
C. longicollis. Of course, the non- 
marginal intergular shield, the narrow 
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plastron and other distinctive taxa 
leave an observer in no doubt that this 
specimen is C. expansa and, in fact, a 
hatchling kept confined and underfed 
for three years is showing incipient 
development of the triangular cara- 
pace cross-section and vertebral keels, 
even though its size has not increased 
more than 50-60 per cent above that 
at hatching. 


While comprehensive collections of 
intermediate sized specimens of tor- 
toises in group B Chelodina are not 
available, intermediate sized specimens 
of Chelodina siebenrocki/rugosa (?) 
have shown no trace of vertebral keel- 
ing; neither has the group C Chelodina 
species, C. oblonga (see Burbidge 
1967), in most ways similar to group 
B, except for the presence of neural 
plates, ever been seen with traces of 
vertebral keeling. 

The incidence of vertebral keeling 
in short-necked species of the Chelidae 
(with the exception of P. umbrina) is 
constant in all species known, both in 
the genera Emydura and Elseya. How- 
ever, C. expansa would appear to be 
the only long-necked tortoise to pos- 
sess vertebral keels, and then only 
during its intermediate stages of 
growth. 

The significance of this factor is 
hard to assess. It could possibly be 
argued that this similarity at this stage 
between the shell morphology of this 
single long-necked species and _ all 
short-necked species might indicate 
that C. expansa represents a later (or 
earlier) link with the original but un- 
known ancestors of all Chelid tortoises 
in Australia and New Guinea. On the 
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other hand, the consistency of taxa in 
C. expansa with all other tortoises in 
the genus Chelodina and not with 
short-necked tortoises leaves no doubt 
that this tortoise is correctly located in 
its genus and that the presence of ver- 
tebral keels in its intermediate form 
represents something in the phylogeny 
of this species which has either been 
lost, or is not yet developed, in all 
other species as they are now known 
in Chelodina groups A, B and C. 

The lesson from these observations 
are commonplace to scientsts and 
amateurs in areas where tortoises are 
common and easily obtained, through- 
out all stages of their growth, and for 
both sexes. But in many areas of Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, where the 
range of morphological variations is 
more often unknown than known, it 
confirms that descriptions of new tor- 
toise specimens should be confined to 
the range collected and this should be 
clearly stated so that much of the 
confusion of the past can be avoided 
in the future. 
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Tribute 


(Block by courtesy of Education Dept.) 
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When W. Lloyd Williams was 
elected Presdent of the F.N.C.V., we 
who knew him knew he would not 
only exemplify the best traditions of 
the club, but also bring to the presi- 
dency special qualities of his own. 
This made it all the more distressing 
when the progressive effects of mul- 
tiple sclerosis made it necessary for 
him to resign a few months later, and 
ended in his death on July 8th. 

It is little over six months since, 
after speaking briefly of the inexorable 
progress of the disease, he wrote to 
me, “I am a little sad, but not peeved 
—for I have had a wonderfully happy 
and enjoyable life”. 

Those who give most receive most, 
and Mr. Williams gave more to life 
than most of us. It is a misfortune 
for many that he was not president 
long enough to enable most members 
of the club to know him well, and 
perhaps, for that reason, some refer- 
ence to his life outside the club is 
desirable. It was a full life indeed. 
As teacher, writer, editor, broad- 
caster, naturalist, conservationist, 
scoutmaster and commissioner, and 
historian he has left work that will be 
remembered. 


He was rarely able to take an active 
part in the work of the Field Natural- 
ists Club (though a member for many 
years) until after his retirement from 
the Education Department in January 
1966, after an association with it 
which began in 1920. 

He left the Teachers’ College as 
Master of Aris, Diploma of Education 
and winner of the Dwight Prize in 
Education, and then began the 15 years 
of High School teaching that ended 
in his appointment as Assistant Editor 
of Publications in 1935. 

Of those years of teaching a story 
was told when he retired of ‘“‘a chance 
encounter with a former pupil of his 
who told how the class just hated the 
bell to ring when, draped casually 
over a front desk, he was talking 
about, or reading to them some passage 
or verse Of which he was particularly 
fond”. 

The words bring to mind a picture 
of the informal Assistant Editor as I 
first met him soon after his appoint- 
ment. We had both contributed to the 
School Paper for years, and I re- 
member with what pleasure I met the 
author of Red Correa and other poems, 
and articles on Victorian orchids. 
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In 1941 he was appointed Editor of 
Publications, editing the School Paper 
and Education Gazette. Later he 
founded, and edited, the Educational 
Magazine with its delightful humour 
and its articles on a range of subjects 
as wide as the interests of teachers 
which is almost infinite. Amongst 
these was the cause of nature conser- 
vation for which he did much. A 
minor illustration of this was a request 
I remember for “a series of about 12 


articles on threatened wildflowers 
under the general title “Beauty in 
Distress’. 


During those years he wrote much 
for the papers he edited and for the 
Victorian Scout from which his series 
Your Trees and another, to which he 
(and many of our fellow-members) 
contributed, on Our Birds were re- 
printed as the booklet Feathers and 
Foliage, subtitled A Scout’s book of 
Birds and Trees. 

He was then Scout Commissioner 
for Hoadley Country and wrote in his 
introduction to the book— 

“IT glance from the window into the 
streets of the city. If God were to forsake 
this place I shouldn’t blame Him much, 
for in the noise of trams and cars—the 


streets—there isn’t a great deal of natural 
beauty. But He hasn’t. A shadow flits 


across the brick wall, and another, and 
another. Three pigeons have wheeled over 
in the sky above . . There is a sudden 
flash of crimson and blue, a georgeous 
Crimson Rosella . .. a twittering ... 
four or five finches. Even the busiest 
parts of the city are not without their 
birds”. 

On a different theme, indicative of 
the breadth of his interest, was the 
book History Trails in Melbourne, 
telling the history of some of the city’s 
older buildings; on yet another the 
children’s book The Silver Bone over 
which an adult can chuckle apprecia- 
tively. 

His articles in the Victorian 
Naturalist were usually about orchids, 
especially about unusual forms which 
especially interested him, but there 
were others. Few who read it will for- 
get his account of the overnight 
flowering of the lovely Pradu tree,* 
written during 18 months spent in 
Bangkok at the request of UNESCO, 
when he established an educational 
publications programme for South- 
east Asia. The experiences of those 
months came very pleasantly to readers 
of the papers he was associated with 
during succeeding years. 

There was a charm about both his 


* The Pradu Tree, Vict. Nat., May 1968. 
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speaking and writing, which those who 
knew him will long remember. I recall 
appreciative remarks about this by 
Professor Charles Hartshorne who 
shared one of the Toolern Vale Bird 
Day outings in which Mr. Williams 
took an active part. 

Amongst work that endures as a 
memorial to him are two books of 
poems from The School Paper — 
Australian Verse for Children and 
More Australian Verse for Children. 

There are good things there from 
many writers, but among the most 
memorable are poems by the Editor 
—the poignant Beside the River, the 
gently amused New Year Resolutions 
of a Boy, and He and I—are a few 
of them. The last must appeal to all 
naturalists. 

“. . If he could take a ferny track to 

school, 

And see the flitting of a blue- 
bright wren, 

Among the pink-eye all along the 
way— 

There’d be no wars, I think, when 
we were men. 

If I could walk on needles soft and 
brown, 

Beneath the forest pines awhile, 
and then 

Go down into a valley filled with 
farms— 


There’d be no wars, I know, when 
we are men”. 


When he retired Mr. Williams was 
wished “many years to enjoy the roads 
he has enjoyed travelling”. He did not 
have them, but one can still take 
comfort from the words “I am not 
peeved—for I have had a wonderfully 
happy and enjoyable life”. 

Perhaps part of the secret of that 
happiness is expressed in another 
quotation from his introduction to 


Feathers and Foliage. 


“It is not merely a business proposition, 
this preservation of birds. Anyone who 
has had a Yellow Robin or a Grey 
Thrush perch on his hand while it fed 
from scraps in the palm, has had an 
experience that he will not soon forget. 
It has happened to me. It can happen to 
anyone who will cultivate the gifts of 
patience and of stillness. The bright eyes, 
the cocked head, the clasping feet, the 
rustling wings will stay with you... 
All at once, when it is Melbourne or 
grey winter, you will remember them, 
and for you it will be spring again and 
there’ll be bush and sunlight about you. 
That’s hew it is with me, anyhow. And 
as I wrote somewhere else and long ago 
I’m not at all sure that that is not what 
birds were made for”. 


JEAN GALBRAITH 


[Grateful acknowledgement is made to the 
Education Dept., and Scout Headquarters for 
permission to publish extracts from The 
School Paper and Feathers and Foliage.] 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—12 August, 1968 

There were about 200 members and 
friends at the meeting chaired by the 
President, Mr. E. R. Allan. 

The President recommended that Miss 
Mary Bull, who has been a member for 
40 years, be made an honorary member 
of the Club. In supporting this, Miss 
M. Elder said that Miss Bull came from 
England as a young teacher and was 
earlier a keen member and a good botan- 
ist who says she owes much to the Club. 

Miss Jean Blackburn endorsed the 
recommendation. 

Mr. D. McInnes appealed to new mem- 
bers to assist with the coming Nature 
Show. He thanked Mrs. K. Hough, Mr. 
Len Robinson, Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Kenyon for their help in the preparation 
of the leaflet advertising the Show, and 
Mr. T. Byrne for translating it into 
Italian. He said that the Club is indebted 
to the Ingram Trust for finance for it. 

Bundles of leaflets were given out to 
be circulated to schools, etc., and big 
notices for notice boards, together with 
car stickers. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
Town Clerk announcing that$44 would 
be charged for the occupation of the 
Lower Town Hall on the Sunday of 
preparation, in addition to the charge 
for the Show. 

The subject for the evening was 
“Birds”, by Mr. Roy Wheeler. Mr. 
Wheeler said that he had recently lec- 
tured and shown the pictures to more 
than 2,000 children in Gippsland dis- 
tricts. He said that recognition of birds 
depended on colour, song, size and 
habits. He illustrated the talk with mag- 
nificent colour slides projected by Mr. 
Morrison. 

Over 100 species were shown illustrat- 
ing colour (red, yellow, green, blue and 
pink) in birds, distinctive song, out- 
standing size, characteristic eggs, nests, 
camouflage, methods of feeding, differ- 
ences in sex and mature and immature 
birds, birds of the tides and of swamps, 
those that nest in colonies, blossom and 
insect feeders and carnivorous birds, and 
different patterns of flight. 

Mr. Wheeler stressed the appeal to 
world tourists of the march of the Fairy 
Penguin. He warned of the danger to the 
Lyre-birds by packs of dogs. Six birds 
had disappeared from Sherbrooke this 
year. 
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He said that Mr. Woollard had asked 
for a list of the birds of the Dandenongs. 
He had now prepared a list and he pre- 
sented it to Miss Jean Woollard for the 
Club. 

The President thanked Mr. Wheeler 
for his most interesting talk and the pic- 
tures (over 100 of them) and he said 
that the Dandenong bird list was a very 
fine gift to the Club. He believed Council 
would want it duplicated. It will be 
valuable for all who go to the Dande- 
nongs. 

He stressed the problem of keeping 
the habitat of the birds. We should each 
plant one tree ourselves to try to replace 
the trees being taken down. 

Mr. McInnes suggested that the money 
left to the Club by Mrs. Lewis could be 
used for this list. 

The publication of a new book — A 
Guide to Victorian Wattles, by F. Rogers 
of the Ringwood Field Naturalist Club— 
was announced. 

Mr. J. Quirk spoke of a leaflet from 
England from “Beauty Without Cruelty” 
organization which is opposed to the 
use of cosmetcis and wearing apparel 
obtained from the slaughter of animals. 
He mentioned the clubbing to death of 
seal pups on the coasts of Canada for 
high quality fur coats. 

Mr. Allan reminded members of a 
film produced in the 1940s against cruelty 
to egrets which had moved public opinion 
and so stopped the practice of collecting 
their feathers. 

A proposal to build a “Marina” Hotel 
at Rhyll, Phillip Island, would involve 
the destruction of the feeding ground for 
many water fowl. It was suggested that 
a letter of protest be sent to the Phillip 
Island Council and the Town and 
Country Planning Board. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
Doncaster and Templestowe Tree Pre- 
servation Society inviting representatives 
of the Club to attend a meeting to dis- 
cuss the proposal for a Warrandyte 
National Park, including the Pound Bend 
and Jumping Creek area. 

The Lands Department is considering 
disposal of much of its land and there 
is an application by the Warrandyte 
Council for part of the Jumping Creek 
land to be used as a golf course. The 
Minister has admitted that consideration 
is being given to the application. 

It was suggested that Mr. J. W. Manson 
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be written to, letting him know the views 
of Club members that it should be a 
national park or reserve for everyone to 
enjoy. 

Mr. Lewis said it is an area of bush- 
land which could quite well be set aside 
as a park. 

The Secretary also announced the for- 
mation of a Wytchitella Forest Preserva- 
tion League. The President and Secretary 
will go on 30th August to inspect the 
area. 

There is a Club weekend to the area 
on the third weekend in October. 

Nature Notes. Mr. A. J. Swaby showed 
a piece of wood from the wood heap 
with fine dots in rows which may be a 
disconnected fungus. The C.S.I.R.O. re- 
vealed that such a white rot is known 
on Douglas fir which is admired for 
decoration. 

He also showed a piece of bark from 
a Coranderrk bushland tree having a 
brown appearance—probably a fungus. 

Gary Barres showed two beetles em- 
bedded in resin by a process requiring 
less effort than the usual one. 

A large fish-eating bug, Lethocerus 
indicus, from Landsborough, Queensland, 
was shown. Mr. Curtis referred to Gra- 
ham Pizzey’s article in the Herald on 
Centipedes and asked for information on 
the feeding habits of centipedes. 

A discussion was held deploring an 
application to lease roads and banks of 
streams in the Ovens River, Eurobin 
Creek and Falls area from the Depart- 
ment of Lands. The Council will consider 
what action can be taken. 

Mrs. Meehan asked if lions in a new 
zoo in N.S.W. will be fed on kangaroo 
meat. Mr. Allan will inquire. 

Mr. R. Taylor said that the proposal 
to make a coast road along the East 
Gippsland coast would involve excessive 
clearing and mean a great deal of de- 
struction of the habitat of such birds as 
the rare ground parrot. He said Mr. 
Hamer had promised that an ecological 
survey of the area should be taken. 

Mr. Taylor proposed that this meeting 
authorize the Council to give support to 
a National Parks Association proposal 
that, instead of a coast road, tracks should 
be run in from the Princes Highway to 
selected points on the coast. This was 
seconded by Miss Woollard and carried. 
It was suggested that members write to 
Mr. Hamer asking that this alternative 
to a coast road be considered. 

The Secretary contrasted 
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the little 


money spent on national parks with the 
proposed millions for the coast road. 

Mr. J. Baines introduced a valuable 
new “Field Guide to Victorian Wattles”, 
by F. J. C. Rogers, containing descrip- 
tions and illustrations of 80 species 
($1.50). He also showed a copy of 
“Australian Flora in Colour”’—Plants and 
Flowers of Victoria. 

The Secretary showed a booklet, “The 
Case for a Lower Glenelg National 
Park”, prepared by the Western Victorian 
Conservation Committee ($1.50). This 
committee requires help in their efforts 
against alienation of part of the Lower 
Glenelg. It would be helped by sending 
$1.50 for the booklet to Mr. F. Davies 
of Portland. 


Marine Biology and Entomology Group, 
1 July, 1967 


This meeting was attended by 21 mem- 
bers, and was chaired by Mr. Condron. 

The secretary reported that he had 
contacted the Fisheries and Wildlife De- 
partment re obtaining the loan of a 
female Lyre-bird for the forthcoming 
Nature Show; unfortunately they were 
unable to help us. Mr. McInnes will 
contact the Secretary, B.O.A.C., to see 
if they can be of assistance. 


General Business: 


Dr. Brian Smith, Curator of Inverte- 
brates, National Museum, has_ kindly 
offered to arrange a display of shells for 
the forthcoming Nature Show, and ar- 
range for transport of same to and from 
the Museum. 

Guest Speaker for the evening was Mr. 
H. B. Wilson, Senior Entomologist, 
Burnley Horticultural Gardens, his subject 
being “Wood Borers”. Mr. Wilson de- 
scribed the composition of wood, and 
went on to say that there were approxi- 
mately 3,000 species of wood-borers, 
comprising beetles, termites, bees, wasps, 
moths, cockroaches and ants, the latter 
not being found in Australia. With the 
aid of a blackboard Mr. Wilson de- 
scribed and drew diagrams of several 
of these species, some of which were 
introduced, and some indigenous to Aus- 
tralia. Different methods of boring were 
described, and Mr. Wilson said that most 
of the local borers were nocturnal. Dia- 
grams of the jaws of various species were 
illustrated by excellent drawings. The 
lecture created much interest among 
members, who voted it a most informa- 
tive talk. At its conclusion many 
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questions were asked, and a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wilson was moved by Mr. 
K. Trotter. 


Exhibits: 


Mr. K. Trotter showed several slides 
under his microscope, including the fora- 
minifera Tentorus baculatus, commonly 
known as “Star Sand” which is fairly 
common in some parts of Queensland. 
Also a slide showing the ossicles, in situ, 
of a species of Holothurian. 

Mr. Strong showed under a stereoscopic 
microscope, a live marine Armellid 
worm (species unidentified), to show its 
irridescence. 

Miss White showed a species of the 
Great Water Bug. 

Mr. K. Strong showed the mandibles 
of a very small marine worm, which he 
had obtained from a very small piece of 
Galeolaria. 

Mr. Condron showed several cabinet 
draws of Australian and American 
moths. 


Botany Group meeting—8 August 


Eighteen members attended and Mr. 
B. Fuhrer presided. The evening took the 
form of a members’ night. Mrs. E. Webb- 
Ware showed colour slides taken during 
her recent visit to New Zealand. The 
scenic highlights of the Southern Alps, 
of mountain peaks, glaciers, lakes and 
rivers, culminating in the glories of 
Milford Sound, were supplemented by 
many photographs of the rich flora. These 
included Giant Buttercup (the so-called 
Mount Cook “Lily”) (Ranunculus lyallii), 
Mountain or Snow Totara (Podocarpus 
nivalis) representatives of the many 
New Zealand species of Hebe and 
Parahebe, of Epilobium, Cordyline and 
Celmisia, as well as several beeches 
(Nothofagus). One very attractive shot 
was of Karaka drupes, the fruits of 
Corynocarpus laevigatus. 

Miss M. Lester, assistant librarian, 
F.N.C.V., showed several botanical books 


July (New Members) 
(a) Ordinary: 


available in the library. She brought them 
before the notice of members because 
she had found them full of interest and 
lavishly illustrated. Most value could be 
obtained from the books (by various 
authors) if read in the following order: 

“The Secret Life of Flowers”, “The 
Wonderful Life of Flowers’, “The Plants” 
(one of the Nature Library series of 
“Life”’), and “Botany”. 

Both speakers were thanked by the 
Chairman on behalf of members. 

Mr. Fuhrer, one of the photographic 
editors of the magnificent new colour 
book, “Flowers and Plants of Victoria”, 
and Mr. J. A. Baines both had advance 
copies of this book on view, and these 
were enthusiastically examined by mem- 
bers. Mr. Baines also referred to the 
publication that day of “A Field Guide 
to Victorian Wattles”, by F. J. C. Rogers, 
an excellent and comprehensive book 
covering over 80 Acacia species, nearly 
all illustrated by clear line drawings. The 
first of these books is available from the 
club itself, and in the bookshops from 
early September, and the other direct 
from the author at 108 Wantirna Road, 
Ringwood. 


Future Botany Group meetingss 


Thursday, 12 September — Mr. J. H. 
Willis. 
Thursday, 
White. 


10 October — Miss L. M. 


Errata 
(Vict. Nat., August issue, page 241). 


Some unfortunate printers’ errors in 
the Botany Group report should be cor- 
rected. 


Line 4: The title of Miss Galbraith’s 
talk was “Flora of Tasmania”. 
,» 17: Richea. 
,» 26: Richea. 
,, 28: Pentachondra, Trochocarpa. 
» 29: Dracophyllum. 
» 42: specimens. 


Mrs. R. G, Tilley, Flat 14, 226 Dandenong Road, East St. Kilda, 3183. (In 
terests—Marine biology and Entomology.) 


Miss Isabel Forrest, 
Geology and Botany.) 


Flat 14, 


18 The Avenue, Parkville, 3052. (Interests— 


Mrs. Joan Law-Smith, Flat 14, 54 Anderson Street, South Yarra, 3141. 

Mr. K. A. Cherry, 49 Surrey Road, Blackburn, 3130. 

Mr. C. A. Monson, 66 White Street, Mordialloc, 3195. (Interest—Insect life.) 
Mr. R. S. Tumman, 12 Durham Road, Surrey Hills, 3127. 


(b) Junior: 


Mr. D. A. Middendorp, 20 Reynolds Parade, 
(Interest—Mammal Survey.) 
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Pascoe Vale South, 3044. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 
Monday, 9 September—General Meeting at National Herbarium, The Domain, 


South Yarra, commencing at 8 p.m. 

Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 

Correspondence. 

Subject for evening—‘“New Zealand for the Naturalists”. J. H. Willis. 
New Members (for July see p. 274) 


August 
(a) Ordinary: 
Mr. D. J. Vance, 1 Hill Road, North Balwyn, 3104. 
Mr. T. Brown, 46 York Street, Bonbeach, Vic., 3196. 
Miss C, Williams, C/o 50 Greig St., Seddon, 3011. 
(b) Joint with Father: 
Mr. P. Spry, ‘‘Bundanoon’’, The Basin, Vic., 3154. (Interest—Botany. ) 
(ce) Country: 
Mr. R. Groux, 49 Park Boulevard, Ferntree Gully, Vic., 3156. 


5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibts. 
Monday, 14 October—‘Look into those Flowers”. A. Swaby. 


BRWN 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium, unless otherwise stated) 


Thursday, 12 September—Botany Group. Mr. J. H. Willis will speak on “Historical 
facets of the Mallee Flora”. 

Wednesday, 18 September—Microscopical Group. 

Friday, 27 September—Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 

Wednesday, 2 October—Geology Group. 

Thursday, 3 October—Mammal Survey Group; meets in Fisheries and Wldlife Dept. 
Library, 2nd Floor, at 7.45 p.m. 

Friday, 4 October—Junior meeting at Rechabite Hall, 251 High St., Preston, at 8 p.m. 

Monday, 7 October—Entomology and Marine Biology Group meet at 8 p.m. in Mr. 
Strong’s rooms in Parliament House. Enter through private entrance at south 
end of House. 

Thursday, 10 October—Botany Group. Miss L. White wll speak, and her subject 
will be “Which Generation”. 


Native Plants Preservation Society 


The N.P.P.S. is holding a field day on Saturday, 12 October, and will meet 
at Moats Corner, Dromana, at 10 a.m. Details may be obtained from Mrs. Faithful, 
29-5108. 

F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 15 September—Warrandyte district. The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 
0 am. Fare $1.20, bring one meal and a snack. 

Saturday-Sunday, 19-20 October—Weekend excursion to Charlton and Wychitella 
Forest. Leader Mr. I. O. Maroske. The coach will leave from Flinders Street, 
outside the Gas and Fuel Corporation at 8.30 a.m. Bring a picnic lunch for 
Saturday and two meals for Sunday. Cost for bus and dinner, Bed and Breakfast 
at the Charlton Motel is $12.00 per person, and the full amount should be paid 
when booking. Cheques to be made out to “Excursion Trust’. 


Preliminary Notice 


26 December to 1 January—Traralgon. Accommodation has been booked at a 
Traralgon Motel and the party will may day trips to places of interest, such as 
Mt. Erica, Walhalla, Tarra Valley, etc., in conjunction with the Latrobe Valley 
F.N.C. The coach fare will be $16.00 and should be paid by the end of Novem- 
ber, cheques being made out to Excursion Trust. Price quoted by the motel is $5.00 
for Bed and Breakfast and the evening meal is available a /a carte in the dining 
room. Motel charges to be paid individually, but bookings made through the Ex- 
cursion Secretary. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
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OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V. is open to any person interested in natural 
history. The Victorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the club’s 
reference and lending library is available, and other activities are indicated in 
reports set out in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 
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Wyperfeld Revisited (September 1967) 


Friday September Ist, 1967 


It was four years to the day since 
I first visited Wyperfeld National 
Park, and we had arrived again within 
the gate of this, our largest Victorian 
national park. (Vict. Nat. 80(8) 
1963). Instead of my son, I had my 
daughter Simone for company, and 
expected to rendezvous with other 
keen “nats” later. A howling westerly 
had hampered progress with the cara- 
van for most of the day, but near 
Dimboola a complete change in the 
wind direction made going easier. An 
arrival time of 7.30 made observation 
difficult, so we parked, fed, and tucked 
in for an early night. 

On Saturday September 2nd, the 
sky was almost clear, and a light S.E. 
breeze was blowing. The carolling of 
some magpies, and the trill of a Fan- 
tailed Cuckoo were our alarm clocks, 
and from the window we could see 
Red-backed Parrots feeding in a 
wheatfield that was more weed than 
wheat, and was already showing the 
effect of the drought. 

With vivid memories of my pre- 
vious visit, and wondering what this 
occasion would bring, we moved into 
the park. We approached the Bullock’s 
Head to find the tracks as dry as a 
bone. A_ flock of White-winged 
Choughs called plaintively and five 
Kangaroos ceased feeding to retreat. 
On the slightly undulating ground 
beside the track, we renewed acquain- 
tance with the gold and brown of 
Twiggy Hibbertia. It was more abun- 
dant than it had been four years be- 
fore, and seemed to have regenerated 
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By V. JACOBS 


almost regimentally, on a grid with 
ten feet intervals. Amidst the gold 
were many white stars of the Sand 
Cress. 

We reached Wonga Hut camping 
area to find about two dozen campers 
there already, but owing to the large 
area, there was no_ overcrowding. 
Some campers were taking advantage 
of the spacious new rest and recrea- 
tion hut. Behind the shower block, a 
shallow concrete pool is no doubt ap- 
preciated by the animals when the 
visitors are less dense. These are but 
two of the improvements undertaken 
by the Committee of Management 
and its efficient Ranger to improve the 
the park for visitors and all species of 
animals and birds within it. In 1963 
this area had been covered with lush, 
long grass that made early morning 
movement in the dew-sodden herbage 
a gum boot affair. Now, from a dis- 
tance there was a tinge of green, but 
close up it was the rare tuft of grass 
on a dusty background broken by the 
occasional Mediterranean Turnip. 

After lunch we took the road to- 
wards Wonga Lake. Not far from 
camp we came to an area of a few 
hundred square yards with rabbit 
proof fencing. Within, Callitris preissii 
seeds had been sown, and many young 
plants were growing. This regeneration 
area, one of twenty, was a project 
carried out by staff and boys of Ararat 
High School. This fine contribution to 
the replacement of Slender Cypress 
Pines burned in the 1959 bush fire, is 
true conservation. The narrow wind- 
ing track through the Moonah and 
Black Box was negotiated, and Maiden 
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Swamp reached. No water was here; 
just a brown, dry, dusty flat with a 
little vegetation. Our first pair of 
Ringneck Parrots was sighted here. 
Black Flat, which we came to next, 
was also without sign of water. In 
1963 this area was clothed with grass 
that played a merry tune on the hub 
caps of the wheels as we drove care- 
fully along, wondering every moment 
if we might strike a “submerged” log. 
Now the whole drab plain was in 
sight. Three ground feeding birds de- 
fied identification until they resumed 
their normal habits—they were Brown 
Tree Creepers. 

Leaving the car we headed south- 
west into dune country, and soon be- 
came aware of the aggravating fruits 
of the Yellow Burr-daisy. No flowers 
were present, but many insects were 
feeding on Variable Groundsel plants. 
The “dry” was apparently retarding 
the flowering season, for only an oc- 
casional Tea-tree was in_ bloom. 
Small Clematis was frequent and in 
fruit, and one specimen was half in 
flower and half dead. A Willy Wagtail 
and a flock of White-browed Babblers 
moved across a clearing. 

On looking down I saw a dainty 
white plant which I felt that I should 
have known. It looked like a Thrypto- 
mene, but that species is not recorded 
for the park. I should have recognized 
it at once as it is one of the features 
of the park—Fringed Heath-myrtle 
(Micromyrtus ciliatus). 

(However, in my first choice of 
Thryptomene I was only wrong as 
regards the anthers, and in quite select 
company, for this species had also 
been put in that genus by Baron Fer- 
dinand Von Mueller. He once had it 
as a Baeckea too). 

Having circled back to the car we 
had lunch and moved north along the 
Wonga Lake track. Within half a mile 
Willy Wagtails, Grey Thrushes and 
Grey Silver-eyes were seen. The latter 
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had vivid salmon colouring on their 
flanks and sides. More Wallowa was 
seen in flower and here and there an 
Early Nancy. While examining the 
latter we were approached by some 
Bull-ants, the first to be seen this visit. 
Four years ago there were many 
spaces along this track containing 
blackened and collapsed Desert Bank- 
sia ringed with cones. Now, in this 
formerly gaunt area, the spaces are 
being filled by three feet seedlings of 
the originals, together with large 
masses of Fringed Heath-myrtle. 

We passed the little clearing from 
where the track to Lake Brambrook 
begins, and admired the colour on the 
hillside caused by the Mallee Bitter- 
bush (Adriana hookeri). Three Pink 
Cockatoos flew past, and to see them 
on our first day was indeed a good 
sign, because they had been very rare 
in 1963. 

As we climbed the next dune we 
noticed some Oondooroo in flower but 
as yet, fruitless. On the top of this 
dune, Slender Hop-bush formed a 
thicket intermingled with Grey Mulga 
in heavy bud. Wattle-birds called from 
the cypresses, and the thickets were 
alive with the cheerful twitter of 
wrens. Some canine tracks, probably 
fox, cut across our path. The cyp- 
resses in this area were regenerating 
well and seedlings were even appear- 
ing on the tracks. 

We were on the lookout for a 
specimen of Erect Rice-flower (Pime- 
lea stricta) (which is shown in Vict. 
Nat. 80, 8: p. 253), and found it 
quite easily. The Porcupine Grass 
clumps had grown much larger now, 
and although the Rice-flower was 
straggling along the top of the grass, 
it was in good condition. It too was 
late with its flowering this year. 
The Mallee in the background were 
really trees now. In the distance a 
Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo called from 
a tall cypress. 
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In the next Black Box area we 


glimpsed a Rufous Whistler and some 
Yellow-tailed Thornbills. We ought to 
have been within sight of Wonga 
Lake by now, but as happened last 
time, we were unable to find it. Just 
before turning back we saw ten kan- 
garoos and a pair of Pardalotes in a 
patch of Flexile Hakea which was al- 
most in bloom. Two tiny brown birds 
were making a nest in a hole at the end 
of a broken, horizontal branch, and 
were examined closely, but we could 
not identify them. However the Red- 
capped Robin which landed a few 
yards in front of us on the track was 
easily identified, and nearby were a 
couple of plants of Holly Grevillea, 
one of which was very yellowed in- 
deed. Halfway back to Black Flat we 
found the origin of the sweet scent we 
had noticed on the way out—a Golden 
Wattle in full flower. 

At Black Flat signpost we saw 
Fairy Martins, and listened to a Ru- 
fous Whistler’s evening song. As we 
drove off, kangaroos which had com- 
menced to browse raised their heads 
to watch our departure. 

On the next day which was bright 
and sunny, we relaxed until midday in 
camp, re-examining specimens collec- 
ted in 1963. By midday the sky was 
still clear and a strong N.W. wind was 
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Porcupine Grass with a _back- 
grcund of Green Tea-tree. 


Photo: Author 


blowing. We set off along the Lake 
Brambrook track, and found a flock 
of Yellow-tailed Thornbills active in 
a dead cypress, while a flock of Regent 
Parrots swooped past. If I had seen 
no other but those birds at Wyper- 
feld, I would still have counted my 
journey worth while. Either sitting or 
flying they pleased the eye. A Brown 
Hawk flew lazily overhead as we 
passed through a belt of flowerless 
Green Tea Tree and some Slender 
Hop-bush. On the ridge south of 
Devil’s Pools, the Slender Cypress 
Pines were quite dead, but the Scrub 
Pines in their midst were healthy. 
Around the pools, the flats were brown 
and dry. A pair of Australian Pipits 
were seen. One was much plumper 
than the other, and they were busy 
feeding, only moving off as we came 
near, but even then they did not fly. 
Simone, curious to know if they would 
fly, followed them for a chain or so 
and seeing that they were determined 
not to take to the air, joined me at the 
pools. Pools? One shallow splash 
covered approximately 35 square 
yards and the other 55! Many bees 
gathered on the margins of both, to 
collect water, while many soggy bodies 
indicated that some had not survived 
their attempts. A flock of Fairy Mar- 
tins came to dive and drink, but in 
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only one attempt out of every three 
were they successful in gaining a beak- 
full of water. On the edge of the track 
were the only plants of any size; Mic- 
romyrtus ciliatus, Senecio lautus, and 
Hibbertia virgata. A plant of Acacia 
spinescens seen in 1963, was not lo- 
cated. A few Thornbills fled to the 
scrub and a number of White Cocka- 
toos flew overhead. 

Soon we came to the area of River 
Red Gum that borders Lake Bram- 
brook. There seemed to be many more 
broken branches littering the ground 
than previously. Quite a few Weeping 
Pittosporums of juvenile age were 
growing close to aged Red Gums and 
Galahs and Magpies were frequent 
there. A large flock of Smokers flew 
swiftly to the south, cutting accurately 
in yellow and black against the blue 
sky. A trio of apparently crazed Ga- 
lahs zig zagged low through the trees 
while a hawk, the cause of their panic, 
soared overhead. Brown Tree Creepers 
were busy, and a Ringneck with a 
pale blue tail perched in a dead tree. 
Another Pink Cockatoo was seen here. 

The track was taking us to the west, 
and away from Lake Brambrook, so 
we climbed a high dune and sighted 
the lake to the north. In those dunes, 
Acacia ligulata was flowering, but not 
so the Yellow Burr-daisy. Two plants 
of Tree Tobacco (Nicotiana glauca) 


were flowering and on the margin of 
the lake were some specimens of 
three-nerved Acacia (Acacia trineura), 
small trees with dense rounded crowns 
and black trunks. Ant Lions’ pits were 
numerous in this area, and most were 
occupied. 

The lake itself was a dry brown 
bed; a phrase with which the reader 
is becoming very familiar. Only occa- 
sionally could there be seen a sprink- 
ling of green clover mixed with kochia 
or a species of echylaena. The sur- 
face of the ground showed no cracks 
and was quite powdery. No rain had 
fallen here for a long time. 

At 4 p.m. the sky was still clear, and 
a bright sun lit up some bleached kan- 
garoo and emu bones. Since 1963 a 
concrete dam had been built to catch 
run-off water at Lake Brambrook and 
there were many tracks around the 
edges of it, together with a number 
of bees. 

The sun shone over our shoulders as 
we returned, lighting vividly the white 
trunks of the gums. We sighted three 
Pink Cockatoos, some Smokers, and 
a Grey Thrush. High in a dead tree 
two Nankeen Kestrels sat, showing 
their chestnut backs before taking off 
to circle the area. A Willy Wagtail 
scolded, a Kookaburra laughed, and 
a Fantailed Cuckoo trilled. Above 


Hibbertia virdata 
(R.Br.} Ex.D.C. Twiggy Guinea 
Flower. 
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was soaring, and in the scrub a pair 
of White-eared Honeyeaters drew our 
attention, but they sat tight in a bush 
even when we poked our heads in to 
look; perhaps because it was their 
roosting place. Near Mt. Mattingley, 
Simone heard a sound that she likened 
to peas rattling in a box. The cause 
of this was a pair of Crested Pigeons 
in a tall cypress. 

Reaching camp, we drove the car 
to Eastern Lookout (to help recharge 
the battery), and in doing so saw ten 
kangaroos and another Pink Cocka- 
too. 

Before breakfast on the next day I 
took a walk over Lake Brimin. It was 
neither direct nor comfortable, as the 
prickly bushes which almost cover its 
surface offer much in the way of ob- 
stacles. There is a little grass and 
clover, but brown was the predomin- 
ant colour. Magpies, Mudlarks, Wel- 
come Swallows, Ringneck and Red- 
backed Parrots were in evidence. In 
about one hour, thirty kangaroos and 
one emu were seen. 

During breakfast we watched many 
Red-backed Parrots feeding near a 
decayed gum stump, but could not 
decide what they were eating. After 
our meal I drove Simone to the far 
side of Lake Brimin to show her the 
kangaroos, but they had disappeared. 
However, we did see a flock of White- 
rumped Miners and two Pink Cocka- 
toos. Each sighting of the latter was 
exciting, as they indicate one of the 
more important uses of the park, 
namely to allow rare species to breed, 
and to ensure the safety of their off- 
spring. 

At this point we set off for Yaapeet 
to get petrol, and in the township, 
some fine examples of Gold-dust 
Wattle (Acacia acinacea) were a blaze 
of colour. 

On the way back to the park we 
stopped beside a couple of Tree To- 
bacco plants, and our attention was 
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drawn to the antics of a pair of birds 
which perched and fed alternately on 
the margin of a wheatfield. They were 
Singing Honeyeaters. In the scrubby 
roadside mallee, Yellow-tailed Thorn- 
bills called, while on a sandy bank op- 
posite, six White-faced Chats were 
occupied feeding a rather plump 
cuckoo. 

Back at camp we found Alan 
Thomson and his party, but the total 
number of camps at Wonga Hut had 
decreased, and Wyperfeld began to 
return to normal. Eleven emus came 
from the Mt. Mattingley direction and 
sauntered casually across the clearing, 
pecking as they went, until prompted 
into a trot by my movements with the 
camera. 

After lunch the Jacobs and Thom- 
sons headed for Black Flat. The extra 
three pairs of eyes and one pair of 
binoculars soon resulted in a call for 
a halt. There we saw Brown Tree- 
creepers, Regent Parrots, a Ringneck 
at its nesting site, Willy Wagtails, 
Black-faced Cuckoo Shrikes, and some 
Yellow-tailed Pardalotes arguing with 
some Tree Martins for possession of a 
hole at the end of a branch. 

At Black Flat we left the vehicle 
and followed the Nature Trail that 
leads to Round Lake. The Committee 
of Management took eighteen months 
to agree to this venture, and the 
value of such a trail lies in the aid it 
gives to newcomers to the area. They 
may quickly familiarise themselves 
with many floristic and topographical 
features. The second Nature Trail is 
towards Eastern Lookout, is six and a 
half miles in length, and needs to be 
taken by car. It too is a valuable 
route. However I would suggest a limit 
be made to the number of these trails, 
or the primitive aspect of the park 
may be lost. Rudd Campbell, the 
Ranger, carries a supply of guide 
books for both trails, and he also 
has stocks of “The Vegetation of 
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Wyperfeld National Park” by Ros 
Garnet. 

While on the Round Lake trail I 
had my first view of the Black-backed 
Wren. Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters 
called and Brown Hawks could be 
seen in the distance. Yellow-faced and 
White-eared Honeyeaters were also 
recorded. A “Cooee” from the girls 
caused us to hasten to the scrub, 
where we missed seeing a scuttling 
“mouse-like” bird with a flash of red 
near its tail. It hay have been a Mallee 
Heath Wren. 

Though Round Lake was dry and 
brown on the surface, some spots were 
damp a few inches below the surface. 
We started our return journey and 
soon found ourselves amidst a large 
patch of Muntries (Kunzea pomi- 
fera); and this low growing shrub was 
so extensive that we could not deter- 
mine its area or origin. Golden Pen- 
nants (Loudonia behrii) which had 
been in full flower four years before, 
were now only in bud. 

That evening we drove along the 
Car Trail, seeing scores of kanga- 
roos. Near the Lignum Swamp two 
families of White-winged Choughs 
were seen. Near Eastern Lookout a 
Mulga Parrot refused to fly as we 
drove within inches of it, being busy 
with its evening meal. We stopped 
and were able to approach close 
enough to recognize the Wild Mustard 
which it was eating. Later, the sweet 
singing of a Brown Flycatcher led us 
to a pair of them, and nearby a second 
pair. The second pair was so unafraid 
that I was able to walk to within eight 
feet of them while one still sang. Be- 
tween Eastern Lookout and Wonga 
Hut there is a distinctive stand of ten 
feet high Weeping Pittosporums be- 
side the mature adult. The young ones 
are suffering heavily from a_ black 
scale, but the adult seems to be im- 
mune from the attack. 

In the early morning of the next 
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day, small mobs of between five and 
nine kangaroos moved away from our 
side of Lake Brimin, while equally 
small mobs fed over on the far side. 
In the stand of Black Box just east 
of Wonga Hut clearing, a flock of 
Orange-winged Sitellas and a pair of 
Red-tipped Pardalotes searched for 
food. Brown Flycatchers were there 
also, and a pair of Crested Pigeons 
were feeding on the ground. Five 
emus stood and watched cautiously. 

After a lazy breakfast we drove to 
Eastern Lookout passing a dozen late- 
browsing kangaroos. We walked up 
the Fire Break track where birds were 
plentiful and we saw _ black-backed 
Wrens and Yellow-tailed Thornbills. 
We also saw White-plumed Honey- 
eaters, a Whistling Eagle in the dis- 
tance and Buff-tailed Thornbills call- 
ing as they flew past. A little farther 
on a “Wedgie” was being chased off 
by two Magpies. Near an open Lowan 
mound Nealie was in flower. A Grey 
Thrush fluted as two Nankeen Kes- 
trels glided over. 

Pardalotes could be heard and we 
saw a Yellow-faced Honeyeater. This 
bird does not appear in the Bird-List 
for the Park, but having been seen 
fleetingly earlier, and very clearly four 
times later, I think that it could be 
added. White-naped Honeyeaters and 
Red Wattle-birds were also seen. 

At the margin of the park, where 
the mallee gave way to a paddock of 
weedy, stunty wheat, a movement at- 
tracted our attention. A half grown 
joey was attempting to move itself 
along the ground, but with both its 
femurs broken, its pathetic scrabbling 
was not very effective. The parents 
lay dead close by; the large buck en- 
larged in a bloated turgidity, and the 
doe, its throat torn out by shotgun 
blast a few yards off. A cartridge 
glinted in the sun showing how this 
little massacre had been perpetrated. 
It is a great pity that the protector of 
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the wheat (which I believe did not 
mature) had not returned to investi- 
gate the results of his shots. His neg- 
lect caused unnecessary suffering to 
the joey, and to us was left the only 
course of action possible. 

It seems inevitable that where Na- 
tional Parks and farming areas adjoin, 
this sort of event may go on occurring 
and even more so in drought con- 
ditions. Perhaps a buffer area between 
park and farmland would solve the 
problem. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomson returned to 
the car, while the girls and I con- 
tinued up the track, noting more Yel- 
low-tailed Pardalotes. Soon, another 
dead Kangaroo was noticed. Narrow- 
leaf Red Mallee was in flower along 
the track, and in the open spaces 
Twiggy Hibbertia was plentiful. Two 
Brown Flycatchers were approached 
closely until an argument between a 
Grey Butcherbird and some Honey- 
eaters disturbed them. 

We turned due north into the scrub, 
and sat down to lunch beside some 
Scrub Pines. Some White-browed 
Babblers bounced off into the scrub. 
After eating we moved off, generally 
guided by the compass, but often 
finding it easier to follow the emu 
tracks that led in the desired general 
direction. The sky was overcast but no 
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Decaying River Red Gum 
forest, south of Lake 
Brambrook, 


Phote: Author. 


rain fell. Wonga Hut, we heard later, 
did have a_ shower. It is interesting 
undulating dune country here, with 
everchanging stands of shrubs. Dense 
patches of Pink Velvet-bush alternated 
with slender Daisy Bush. We saw what 
appeared to be little piles of humus, 
but they were ant turrets, made of, 
and camouflaged at the same time with 
the small leaves of local plants. Caly- 
trix tetragona was abundant here but 
without flower. The flower heads of 
Grey Mulga were in tight bud—yellow 
green in colour. On the next rise 
Acacia calamifolia had tight buds and 
pods also. A little Spiny Acacia was 
seen and a splash of delightful purple 
revealed a rounded shrub of Baeckea 
crassifolia whose flowers are usually 
pink. 

A bird, shuffling along the ground 
at first looked rather unusual, but it 
was a White-eared Honeyeater—a 
strange behaviour for that bird. Per- 
haps it was one of those which had 
been following us for quite a dis- 
tance. A few vivid green, sticky bushes 
eluded identification, and back at 
camp Fred Rogers was of no help 
either. We should both have listened to 
his “better half”; for some days later 
when we met at Wail, the first com- 
ment he made was, “That plant of 
yours is Turpentine Bush”. We rea- 
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lized then that Mrs. Rogers had been 
saying just that. 

A few large stands of Hakea Acacia 
were seen in flower, and in a small 
clearing, a pair of Mulga Parrots were 
intently busy beside a tussock of Por- 
cupine Grass. When they flew off we 
examined the tussock, which had a 
small depression about three inches in 
diameter and four inches deep hori- 
zontally. Were the parrots making a 
nest? 

All through the area there was the 
evidence of ant activity in the numer- 
ous turrets, but only a few ants were 
working. Where they were active their 
labours produced a rich red damp 
sand, quite a different shade to the 
yellowish sand of the surface. 

We came to a faintly marked track 
that was probably the old one, and a 
few yards farther on the well-defined 
one, which led to Eastern Lookout. 

We headed west on the last leg of 
our circuit, and immediately saw a 
couple of female or immature Black- 
backed Wrens. In a clearing which 
was flanked by a line of Weeping 
Pittosporums, we noticed the rounded 
shapes of two young cuckoos crouch- 
ing in the shade of some Porcupine 
Grass. They were being fed by some 
honeyeaters. Were they of one or two 
family groups? We sat to await the 
solution, but a couple of Willy Wag- 


A natural graft on River Red 
Gum at Black Flat. 


Photo: Author 
October, 1968 


tails shouted an alarm and they dis- 
persed. 

At 3 a.m. on the succeeding morn- 
ing, the stars were exceptionally 
bright; and at 7 a.m., Alan and I[ 
took a short walk north of the camp. 
Yellow-throated Miners were vocifer- 
ous, seemingly trying to out-do the 
carolling of a pair of Grey Butcher- 
birds. Two Ravens flew off. Ringnecks 
were feeding on the ground. Here as 
elsewhere in open areas, the Hibbertia 
made a fine show. This morning Sim- 
one saw a Striated Pardalote popping 
in and out of a nesting hole. 

During the morning we happened to 


‘meet the Ranger, and boarded his 


vehicle for a rapid circuit of some 
places which our car or feet could not 
reach. Some of the tracks we nego- 
tiated were barely wide enough for the 
Landrover, and occasionally at dead 
slow pace we made an intricate pattern 
of tyre tracks through close growing 
mallee trunks. A Common Bronze- 
wing whirred, and winged away ahead, 
while a flock of White-fronted Chats 
crossed our path. We crossed Lake 
Jerriwirrup (as dry as the others), 
and leaving the vehicle, walked over 
a dune to be amazed at the size of the 
“Big Tree” or Old Be-Al as it also is 
called. According to J. Willis its age 
is believed to be between 700 and 900 
years. Its massive trunk bears a 
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shapely crown that dwarfs any other 
River Red Gum that I have seen, and 
its spreading roots appear to have 
restricted other growth to the extent 
that, for an area of acres around the 
Big Tree, there is only a low amount 
of vegetation with no sizeable shrubs 
or trees: an ideal natural firebreak. In 
this area Australian Bugle was seen in 
flower. A male Golden Whistler 
sighted, and Grey Fantails fluttered 
around the big tree—what a massive 
roosting place for birds! I would like 
to spend a dusk and a dawn at this 
very spot to see how well it served its 
avifauna. 

On we went to a spot near Shep- 
herd’s Huts where Pink Cockatoos 
were nesting in high holes in dead 
trees. A head with its raised red and 
white crest was seen peeking out of 
one of these holes. A slap against the 
Landrover door, and the cockatoo 
sailed, underparts showing red, to a 
nearby tree to be joined by its mate. 
The birds in this area have a good 
record of rearing their young. 

I had lost my bearings by this time, 
and was intrigued when the Landrover 
dived over the rim of the deep Wonga 
Lake, and crossed the dry bed. We 
had never managed to find this lake on 
foot. Just beyond the lake we overtook 
a male emu with five fifteen-inch high 
chicks. We had a good view as they 
ran parallel for a moment before 
following their parent into the bush. 

This exciting diversion over, we 
lunched and headed for Black Flat. 
We paused to photograph a Shingle- 
black Lizard, which posed with its blue 
triangular tongue spread aggressively 
from a wide-open mouth. Here too we 
noted  Black-winged Currawongs, 
Dusky Wood-swallows, an Elegant 
Parrot, a Golden Bronze-cuckoo, Par- 
dalotes, a Pallid Cuckoo, Tree Mar- 
tins, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes, and 
White Cockatoos. Here, too, after 
identifying its call, I tracked a Rest- 
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less Flycatcher. Not having seen one 
for years, I wanted to see its white 
throat (and did), but only after a 
walk of five minutes. Even then I 
could not lessen the final thirty yard 
gap. This bird is certainly much shyer 
than its relatives the Grey Fantail and 
the Willy Wagtail. 

Reaching Black Flat we turned 
sharply to the right and drove around 
half of its perimeter. Right in the 
centre stood a male Chestnut-breasted 
Shelduck. We looked around in case 
he had a family, but none could be 
seen. 

It was now 2.15 p.m., and taking 
our compass we left the car, heading 
West past the Weeping Pittosporums. 
A flock of Galahs warned of our 
movements. Ant Lions were again 
evident in this region. Kangaroo tracks 
were measured and made ten feet be- 
tween footprints. White Cockatoos, 
Pink Cockatoos and a male Rufous 
Whistler were seen. Bird activity was 
everywhere—two pairs of binoculars 
were not enough for four watchers. A 
lovely songster was stalked, and found 
feeding on banksia seeds below the 
black skeletal remains of the tree. It 
was the Gilbert Whistler, which has 
been commonly seen in this area of the 
park since the big fires killed the 
banksias and freed the seeds. In the 
dense zone in the next dune valley Yel- 
low-tailed Pardalotes and White-eared 
Honeyeaters were seen. There was a 
density of tea-tree and two feet high 
banksias in this area. Up the next steep 
dune we went, our nostrils enjoying 
the heady perfume, while our eyes 
enjoyed the sight of Wallowa scattered 
here and there. From the top of this 
high sand hill, Lookout Dune can be 
seen, and the view that had been a 
distressing burned area four years ago, 
was now a glorious Mallee-garden. It 
was an ideal bird-watchers situation, 
with the living plants chest high, and 
above them the black outstretched 
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trunks of the Mallee acting as perches 
for the many birds. Here Alan and 
I saw the first of frequent appear- 
ances of the White-fronted Honey- 
eater. Another species of honeyeater 
seen more often than the White- 
fronted, was busy with its mate, feed- 
ing a young, calling cuckoo who 
hardly ceased to complain that it was 
hungry. This insistent demand on the 
foster parents kept them very busy 
catching insects in flight by hawking 
and hovering, time after time. “And 
that’s a different one,” said Alan, 
stubbornly settling his beret and cail- 
ing out details of its description. 

“Black around eye, white eyebrow 
and ear patch, dark brown scalloped 
back, olive on wings seen in flight, 
light grey below with a darker patch 
down the breast bone’”’. 

So it was written, and used in our 
search in all the books we carried, but 
to no avail. Has any reader an idea 
which bird it was we saw? This was 


not a casual glimpse, for the birds and 
their foster child were separated by us, 
and each time in order to join them, 
the adults had to closely circle us. At 
that time we didn’t think it possible 
that identification could be so difficult. 

We pressed on to the next shallow 
valley where a Red-capped Robin 
could be clearly seen until a Spiny- 
cheeked Honeyeater chased it away. 
Yellow-winged and  Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters were also seen there. On 
the way back over the dunes we saw 
some Flame Heath (Astroloma cono- 
stephioides) in flower. We were read- 
ing the compass on our return jour- 
ney but even so we missed the car and 
in the dusk it took a half hour to find 
it. 

Alas, this, the next day was the one 
of departure, and as we drove out, we 
saw eleven species of birds which in- 
cluded the White-throated Tree 
Creeper—a “first” for this visit. 
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Birds Nesting on Sheeps’ Backs 


Many instances have been recorded, 
in Australia and elsewhere, of certain 
birds ‘“house-keeping” in odd situa- 
tions, but surely the strangest of all 
are those concerning nests built on the 
backs of living sheep. 

I discussed this matter in the Emu 
for June, 1967 (p. 376), men- 
tioning four reports of the kind. Two 
of these were based on Western Vic- 
toria in 1910, a third came from a 
property in South Australia in 1960, 
and the fourth was the subject of a 
reminiscent paragraph sent from Mit- 
tagong, N.S.W., to a Sydney news- 
paper in 1967. In two of the cases 
the birds concerned were said to be 
English Starlings; in the others the 
species was not indentified. 

The most assured report was the 
one from South Australia. As related 
in my Bird Wonders of Australia (6th 
edn., 1965, p. 194), Mr. E..L. Foord, 
of Robe, noticed thin twigs and grass 
in the centre of thick wool on the back 
of a sheep about to be sheared, and 
on looking closer he was astonished 
at finding three newly-hatched starlings 
in the cluster. 

The parent birds had chosen that 
“moving” site, and kept in touch with 
it, although the sheep so favoured was 
merely one individual of a considerable 
flock in a 50-acre paddock. 

Now, as a further remarkable fact, 
another case of the kind has come to 
notice. Having been given recently a 
large collection of letters and cuttings 
on natural history subjects left by a 
former sub-editor of the Sydney Mail 
(closed down 30 years ago), I was 
interested to find a letter dated April, 
1938, from a landowner at Wallend- 
been (N.S.W.), reporting that a 
Starling’s egg had been discovered on 
the back of a Corriedale sheep brought 
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in for shearing. The egg, it was said, 
appeared quite sound, but on being 
opened was found to be addled. 

“Evidently”, the writer added, “the 
parent birds did not realise that their 
nest-site was a wandering one”. 

Here it may be said that other 
“wandering” sites, such as boats and 
motor-cars, have been used by nesting 
birds, but, unlike the sheep, none was 
mobile when selected. However, it 
seems likely that three reasons caused 
the Starlings to adopt the sheep—first, 
shortage of other nest-accommodation, 
secondly the attraction of thick wool, 
and thirdly the fact that a sheep’s back 
remains fairly level even when the 
animal is resting. 

Perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of the matter, however, is that 
each of the birds was able to find its 
particular sheep, among a large flock. 

Yet this might not have been so diffi- 
cult as would seem. By flying above a 
flock the bird would probably be able 
to spot its nest-material; and, further, 
it may have developed an element of 
the skill of some shepherds in recog- 
nizing particular sheep. Whether any 
Australian sheepmen _ possess _ this 
ability I don’t know, but some in 
Britain do so. Thus, a few years ago, 
a shepherd of 19 years who gave evi- 
dence in a sheep-stealing case in Wales 
testified that he was able to identify 
each of his father’s sheep, numbering 


in all about 1200. And that claim was — 


endorsed by a detective, who declared 
that he knew a number of farmers 
each owning several hundred sheep 
who were able to identify each one 
by it face and the way it grazed. So, 
then, it would appear that the birds 
which nested on the backs of sheep 
learned their business in much the 
same fashion as the farmers! 
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Lesser Long-Eared Bat 


Some Geelong Notes 
by TREVOR PESCOTT 


The Lesser Long-eared Bat (Nycto- 
philus geoffroyi) is undoubtedly the 
most common species of bat in the 
Geelong district, although the status 
of the various other species in the 
Order Chiroptera is unknown ac- 
curately. 

The district lacks extensive caves of 
either basalt or limestone, and apart 
from isolated coastal caves and mine 
shafts at Steiglitz, we have few places 
where there can be any large con- 
centration of bats. 

The Steiglitz shafts are potentially 
valuable, but are not easily accessible, 
so that investigation of these may pro- 
duce unexpected results. 

Over some 20 years, I have handled 
dozens of specimens of Nyctophilus 
geoffroyi, these being obtained from 
some rather interesting sources; it 
appears they readily adopt temporary 
quarters, and it is quite impossible to 
predict where they will occur. 

The first observation of note refers 
to two specimens recovered in the nest 
of Fairy Martins (Hylochelidon ariel), 
built under an overhanging creek- 
bank at the You Yangs. In April 1957, 
I opened several of the mud nests to 
investigate the contents of the disused 
nests. Two bats were found in one 
of the nests. One was killed amongst 
the falling clay, the other, being un- 
harmed, was released after examina- 
tion and photography. 

In October 1959, a colony of about 
30 bats of this species was found in 
a hollow stump about four feet high. 
This is the only colony I have found 
(although I have been told of others 
in adjacent areas), and it was in a 
patch of blue gum and snowy mint- 
bush at the You Yangs. 

A coat hanging in a shed at Steig- 
litz produced another two N. geoffroyi, 
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and with them were two other bats 
tentatively identified as Chalinolobus 
gouldii. This is a typical camping 
place apparently, for I have heard of 
several similar occurrences. This was 
in August 1964. 

When a wooden rotunda was being 
demolished at East Geelong, in May 
1967, several bats were found to be 
in residence among the rafters and 
battens of the roof. One was caught 
and identified as this species. 

By far the most unusual, however, 
was a Lesser Long-ear which a few 
years ago (May 1964) gained entry 
to my brother’s home in Highton, a 
Geelong suburb. The animal was 
noticed flying around the lounge and 
entrance hall. It eluded capture and 
disappeared. 

The next evening it reappeared, and 
just as suddenly disappeared; just by 
chance we noticed the pendulum chain 
of a cuckoo clock moving. 

The animal had been using the 
clock as a refuge, and as soon as its 
freedom of flight was challenged, it 
flew immediately to the clock and 
squeezed into the clock interior 
through a small hole from which hung 
the winding chain. 

It surprised us how readily it 
adopted the clock and how well it 
knew exactly where to retreat when 
chased. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring - 


before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 
to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Platypus in Caves 


This most interesting and enlight- 
ening note comes from E. Hamilton- 
Smith of 17 Helwig Ave., Mont- 
morency, Victoria 3094. 


The use of burrows by the platypus is, 
of course, well-known, so its occurrence 
in caves is not surprising. However, to 
my knowledge, this has not previously 
been reported in the zoological literature. 

Part of the cave known as Dalley’s 
Sinkhole (M35), Murrindal, Victoria, is 
apparently regularly used by the platypus. 
This cave carries part, at least of the 
underground section of the Murrindal 
River. One room of the cave has ex- 
tensive sandbanks along the edges of 
the stream and tracks or burrowing are 
often seen on these. A living specimen of 
the Platypus tick, Ixodes ornithorhynchi, 
was collected from the sandbanks on 
12th April, 1963; a dead platypus was 
seen in a small pool on 27th March, 1964 
(its removal as a specimen was imprac- 
ticable at the time and it had been washed 
away by flooding on a succeeding visit); 
and a live animal was seen by John 
Driscoll of the Victorian Speleological 
Association during March, 1968. 

The underground stream is not acces- 
sible throughout its length, so the actual 
distance from this cavern to the free river 
surface is unknown. However, on the 
minimum possible distances, the room 
concerned is some 1,700 ft. from the cave 
swallet and some 700 ft. from the re- 
surgence. 

Other similar reports include the fol- 
lowing: In Junction Cave, Wombeyan, 
N.S.W., on Sth August, 1962, reported 
by J. Cherry of the Sydney Speleological 
Society; in Moon Cave (B2), Buchan, 
Victoria, reported by G. Rebecchi of the 
Victorian Speleological Association; in 
Croesus Cave, Mole Creek, Tasmania, on 
4th September, 1966, reported by P. 
Richards of the Tasmanian Caverneering 
Club (Northern Branch). All of these 
reports are of the sighting of a live 
animal and all are from caves through 
which a stream is flowing. 
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Note on Blind Snake 

While staying at Whorouly in the North- 
east of Victoria at Christmas 1967, I 
picked up a freshly killed specimen of the 
Blind Snake, Typhlops nigrescens. It was 
slightly over a foot in length and looked 
something like a giant earth-worm at its 
plump blunt rear end, except for its beau- 
tifully scaled skin pattern. Then I dis- 
covered there was a tiny head at the 
other end with minute eyes and a very 
undershot bottom jaw. There was some 
damage to the middle of the reptile 
where it had been attacked, possibly by 
a bird. I found it in the bottom of one 
of the deeply eroded dry water courses 
running from the higher land to the 
Ovens River. A little further on there 
was the fresh carcase of an Owlet 
Nightjar, being rapidly cleaned by 
swarms of large ants. One of these birds 
had been flushed from the hollow of a 
dry tree earlier in the week. 


These following observations are 
from Mrs. E. Lyndon of Leongatha, 
Victoria. 


Dollar Bird at Dusk 


On a very hot evening in early January 
this year, we pulled in for the night at the 
camping park at Yea. It is a pleasant 
spot, in a bend of the river, and there 
are always birds to be seen and heard 
along the watercourses. 

At dusk, there was a disturbance in the 
bird world with strange and alien sounds 
among familiar voices. I hurried down 
to the creek along a little cattle track 
(with one eye on the ground in case of 
night wandering snakes), and just above 
the tops of the tall red gums on the 
flat, a big black bird outlined against 
the sky, was flying in a roughly circular 
course returning always to one point. 
Darkness was falling rapidly, but as I 
came directly underneath I saw the 
large white coin spots of the Dollar Bird. 
High up the trunk of the tree was one 
of those huge curls that sometimes oc- 
cur on certain gums. From the centre 
of it a limb had rotted out, leaving a 
dark hole. Regularly, on every circuit, 
the Dollar Bird paused at this hole and 
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leaned in so that its head was hidden 
for perhaps six seconds before launch- 
ing itself on another flight. Once in a 
while it alighted on a favourite perch 
on an outer limb, six feet above the 
level of the apparent nest. When I could 
no longer distinguish the bird in flight, 
the binoculars showed it landing at the 
hole. It made no sound during this time. 
In the morning there was neither sight 
nor sound of Dollar Birds, and the hole 
in the tree seemed quite deserted. 


Wattle-birds Feeding Time 


I was most interested to read, in the 
Naturalist (85 (5) p. 130), the note from 
Mr Jones about Wattle-birds feeding on 
dusk flying insects. Years ago, in 1950, I 
witnessed a similar incident, but had never 
before seen or heard of such a habit in 
these birds until now. 

We were living on a farm near 
Boolarra, and there were Lucerne trees 
(Cytisus), flowering luxuriantly in the 
garden. Besides the bees there were Red 
Wattle-birds squabbling noisily all day 
long among the blossoms. Coming up the 
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hill one evening toward the house, I saw, 
just at dusk, but silhouetted against the 
evening sky, a party of large birds hawk- 
ing like Swifts into a cloud of insects. 
They too were silent except for the snap 
of beaks and rustle of wings. They fre- 
quently alighted on the fence posts before 
launching themselves again to the attack. 
It took me some time to decide the birds’ 
identity, and even then it was almost un- 
believable. There were less than a dozen 
birds, probably all those that came to the 
trees during the day. It would be interest- 
ing to have reports from other observers. 


Bandicoot 


We stopped the car recently to examine 
a bandicoot that had been killed when 
crossing the road near Berry’s Creek. It 
was unmarked and a fine obese specimen 
of Isoodon obesulus. Some time in its 
career it had lost one front leg, probably 
in a rabbit trap. The scar, high under 
the shoulder, was long healed. Evidently 
these animals can forage a good living 
without scratching or digging, by nose 
power alone. This poor fellow was 
doubly unfortunate. 
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The Insect Fauna of Mt. Widderin Cave, 
Skipton, Victoria 


by E. HAMILTON SMITH* 


A description and map of the Mt. its original appearance. That in the 
Widderin Cave has been published by Ballroom is reduced to a fine soil 
Ollier (1963). A second paper by’ which is tightly packed and has a 
Simpson & Smith (1964) discusses the relatively smooth surface. The amount 
former occurrence of bats in this cave. of this material present is only ex- 
To briefly summarize the latter paper, plicable by comparison with known 
large numbers of bats were reported colonies of Miniopterus schreibersii if 
in 1866 as living in the cave but bats one assumes that Mt. Widderin Cave 
were not known to inhabit the cave in served at some time in the past as a 
1895 (nor have they been reported nursery site for this bat. The structure 
since), and it is clear that the species of the cave is comparable with other 
concerned was the widespread Mini- caves currently being used by this bat 


opterus schreibersii. in such a way, as described by Dwyer 
At the present time, the floor of and Hamilton-Smith (1965). 
the cave in those areas named by The present author has taken a 


Ollier (op. cit.) as the Main Chamber’ small and extremely interesting col- 
and the Ballroom is covered with de- lection of fauna from the floors of this 
composed bat guano. In the Main cave which is listed in Table 1. 
Chamber this is granular and loosely In addition to these species, a num- 
packed, retaining some resemblance to ber of Nothotrichocera sp. (Diptera: 
Trichoceridae) were collected from 
*17 Helwig Ave., Montmorency, Victoria 3094. the walls of the Main Chamber within 


TABLE 1 
Species collected from Mt. Widderin Cave 


Species | Notes 
Order ARANEAE | Main Chamber 
sp. indet. 
Order PSEUDOSCORPIONIDA 
Pseudotyrannochthonius sp. Main Chamber/currently in press by 


Beier as a new species 


Order COLLEMBOLA 
sp. indet. Main Chamber and Ballroom 


Order COLEOPTERA 
Notospeophonus castaneus 
castaneus Moore (Carabidae) 


On clay floor in tunnel between Main 
Chamber and Lake 


Pseudonemadus integer (Port.) Ballroom 
(Catopidae ) 
Corticaria sp. (Lathridiidae) Main Chamber and Ballroom 
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sight of daylight. It is not unusual to 
find species of this family in such a 
location. However, this species will not 
be further discussed as it is ecologi- 
cally unrelated to the floor fauna. 

It is now of considerable interest 
to compare this fauna with the species 
assemblage usually found on the floor 
of caves inhabited by nursery colonies 


of M. schreibersii. Such caves in 
Southern Australia, as described by 
Dwyer and Hamilton-Smith (op. cit.), 
have a characteristic guanophilic popu- 
lation and although some variations 
occur from cave to cave, the pattern 
of such populations is described in 
Table...2. 


TABLE 2 


Characteristic composition of guanophilic fauna in Southern Australian 
caves 


Species-group 


Order ISOPODA 
Order ARANEAE 
Order PSEUDOSCORPIONIDA 


Order ACARINA 
Cilliba coprophila Womersley 


Order COLLEMBOLA 
Order BLATTODEA 
Gislenia australica (Brunn.) 
Order PSOCOPTERA 
Psyllipsocus ramburi Selys-Longchamps 


Order DIPTERA 


Order LEPIDOPTERA 
Monopsis sp. (Tineidae) 


Order HYMENOPTERA 


Order COLEOPTERA 


Fam. Carabidae 
Notospeophonus sp. and/or 
Speotarus sp. 


Fam. Histeridae 


Fam. Staphylinidae 
Quedius sp. 


Fam. Catopidae 
Pseudonemadus sp. 
Fam. Ptinidae 
Ptinus exulans Erichson 


Fam. Lathridiidae 
Corticaria sp. 


Fam. Cryptophagidae 
Atomeria sp. 


Notes 


At least one species 


Usually several species 
Usually one species, often apparently 
endemic to a single cave 


Often with one or more other species 
Usually one species 


Often a number of species, including 
such families as Sciaridae, Sphaero- 
ceridae, Phoridae, Anthomyidae and 
others 


One or more species of Ichneumonidae 
or Braconidae 


One species 


Myotyphlus jansoni (Matth.) may also 
occur (see Hamilton-Smith & Adams 
(1966) ) 


Corticaria sp. and Atomaria sp. do not 
appear to occur together in the same 
cave, but one of the two is always 
found. Some caves have another 
small beetle, currently undescribed, 
belonging to the Jacobsoniidae. 


es 
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The spider and springtail from Mt. 
Widderin are not yet determined, but 
they are identical with or closely re- 
lated to species from other guano 
caves. Thus, all of the Mt. Widderin 
species could clearly have been derived 
from the guanophilic population which 
inhabited the cave floor concurrently 
with the bats roosting in the cave. 
Many, at least, of the normal assem- 
blage of species would have also been 
present at this time, but have become 
extinct with the vanishing of the bats. 

A further point of interest is that 
the apparent distribution of Notospeo- 
phonus within the Mt. Widderin Cave, 
1.e., away from the guano-derived soils, 
is consistent with its distribution in 
“active” guano caves where it occurs 
near guano-covered areas but rarely 
upon them. 

Guanophiles generally show no 
adaptation to cave life and are con- 
specific with epigean forms. Cave 
biologists generally accept that these 
species are unlikely to evolve in the 
direction of becoming specially adap- 
ted to a cavernicolous life. Such 
specially adapted forms are known as 
troglobites. One of their primary 
characteristics is a low metabolic 
rate, as they must survive in an 
environment where food is scarce. It 
is thus reasonable to suggest that trog- 
lobitism is unlikely to develop in 
species which live literally in the midst 
of abundant food. Vandel (1965) or 
Mohr & Poulson (1966) might be 
consulted for further discussion of 
this. 

Herein lies the particular interest of 
the Mt. Widderin fauna. At least six 
species have survived the vanishing of 
the bats and consequent change in food 
supply. Five of these belong to taxa in 
which troglobites are not uncommon, 
the exception being Corticaria sp. To 
my knowledge this species, which is 
recorded only from a number of Aus- 
tralian caves, is the only Lathridiid 
known from caves. The other taxa 
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listed in table 2 but not occurring in ~ 
the Mt. Widderin fauna include few 
troglobites. 

The species reported here have sur- 
vived the transition from a guanophilic 
life to one of being cave-dwelling with- 
out dependence upon guano as a food 
source. Although showing no morpho- 
logical adaptation, three species — 
Corticaria sp., Pseudotyrannochthon- 
ius sp. and Notospeophonus castaneus 
— are only recorded from caves. 
Obviously adaptation to a troglobitic 
form cannot occur in a brief time 
period and would not be expected in 
this fauna, but this population does 
demonstrate that evolution from a 
guanophilic form to troglobitism may 
not be precluded. 

The specimens recorded in this 
paper are lodged in the Biospeleo- 
logical Collection of the South 
Australian Museum. The author is 
particularly glad to acknowledge the 
help of Mr. C. Notman, owner of 
“Mt. Widderin”, in allowing access to 
the cave and providing other hospi- 
tality. Tribute must be paid also to 
Mr. Notman’s care to ensure the con- 
tinued conservation of this important 
cave. 
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Mammal Survey Group 


ANNUAL REPORT, 
JANUARY 1967 TO JUNE 1968 


The group ended this period with 
24 members and held 17 meetings at 
which an average of 13 members and 
4 visitors were present. Ten field sur- 
vey camps were held during 1967 and 
three in 1968, each attended by about 
12 people. A summary of the field 
survey activities is given in the accom- 
panying table. 

The group has gained considerable 
experience in trapping, spotlighting, 
recording and identifying the various 
Species encountered, and has entered 
the next season with much greater con- 
fidence in its ability to carry out 
reasonably thorough sample surveys 
within the limits of the time and faci- 
lities available. In addition to organized 
field surveys, trapping equipment was 
used by members on 17 occasions, and 
spotlights on 15 other occasions. 

Detailed results of the survey work 
are to be published in the Victorian 
Naturalist. A paper describing the 
results of the MDarlimurla survey 
(which occupied much of 1966-7) 
has been published and a paper giving 
the results of the Mount Charlie survey 
is in preparation. 

In addition to the field survey work, 


the group collected approximately 300 
reports of random sightings of approxi- 
mately a thousand specimens of thirty 
different species, throughout the State. 

During 1967 the collection of data 
for plotting the incidence of native 
mammals within the metropolitan area 
of Melbourne was begun. A number of 
reports have been received and groups 
of members have carried out sorne 
spotlighting. It is estimated that suffi- 
cient material will be available for 
publication in about eighteen months 
time. 

Unfortunately, the field survey work 
was seriously curtailed in the early part 
of 1968 by the hazards of the acute 
fire danger condition of the bush and 
only three surveys were carried out in 
the first six months. 

The group wishes to acknowledge 
considerable financial assistance from 
the Ingram Trust for the purchase of 
trapping and spotlighting equipment 
and to express its thanks to the Direc- 
tor and Staff of the Department of 
Fisheries and Wildlife for considerable 
technical assistance and co-operation 
and for the use of their library for 
meetings. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD SURVEY EFFORT AND RESULTS 
January 1967 to June 1968 


y Nees Persons Trap- Specimens | Spotlight Specimens ! _ Species 

present nights caught ours seen identified 
Jan. Lake Mountain 10 81 5 —_ 1 4 
Feb. Darlimurla 11 55 8 18 4 6 
Mar. Darlimurla 11 160 13 21 13 10 
May Lake Mountain 13 91 34 24 15 5 
June Darlimurla 15 140: 18 36 10 8 
July Kinglake 10 70 2 12 8 6 
Sept. Riddle 16 81 4 17 49 10 
Oct. Mt. Charlie 18 81 DS 16 43 5 
Nov. Mt. Charlie 11 62 6 15 28 | 
Dec. Thomson Riv. 14 58 10 33 52 10 
Apr. Aire Riv. 9 160 57 11 | 6 6 
May Lit. Sugarloaf 11 78 21 12 33 13 
June Lerderderg 11 74 13 17 2 4 
PE 
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A Victorian Naturalist in W.A. 


Eastern states naturalists coming to 
W.A. are sometimes in difficulty when 
it comes to getting unbiased informa- 
tion on whatever subject interests 
them. The writer has had the good 
fortune to travel through and collect 
from much of this state as far north 
as Wittenoom, and thought that a 
summary of his experience might be 
useful to others. 


Climatic conditions 

From Israelite Bay east of Esper- 
ance to Cape Leeuwin the climate 
within about 50 miles of the coast is 
a mild, temperate one, with rainfall of 
winter type, and in general, increasing 
going westwards and decreasing rather 
rapidly going north. Compared to Vic- 
toria the winter temperatures are mild, 
and the summer cool. This means that 
contrary to general belief, over most 
of this area there are wildflowers all 
the year round, particularly in the 
Stirling National Park and along the 
coastal strip from 60 miles east of 
Albany to beyond Esperance. 

From Norseman, north through 
Kalgoorlie, Leonora and  Wiluna, 
summers are hot to very hot, but the 
writer has been through that country 
in March and seen many wildflowers 
and flowering shrubs. It is best, how- 
ever, in July and August. North of the 
Tropic the rainfall comes in summer 
and the vegetation is at its best in 
late autumn. 


Information 

Official information is usually vague 
and uninformed. The most accurate in- 
formation comes from individuals in 
the various districts and organizations 
like the W.A. Society for Growing 
Wildflowers. The King’s Park people 
have a great fund of knowledge which 
is available. It is essential for botanists 
to have West Australian Plants 
(Beard) and Wildflowers of W.A. 
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(Gardner). For the specialist there 
is Rica Erickson’s book on stylid- 
iums and other species. The standard 
reference series How to Know W.A. 
Wildflowers (Blackall & Grieve) is 
almost beyond anyone but a trained 
botanist. An ornithologist needs a very 
good book, Birds of W.A. (Serventy & 
Whittell). There is, unfortunately, no 
branch of the Bird Observers Club in 
W.A., but ornithologists can be con- 
tacted through the W.A. Naturalists 
Soc. Insects are fairly well catered for 
by the Jacaranda Pocket Guide series. 


Accommodation 


Along the South coast accommoda- 
tion is slowly improving. At Esperance 
there are motels, but no good eating 
places. From there to Albany, 300 
miles west, there is a small hotel at 
Hopetoun (30 miles south of Ravens- 
thorpe on the Highway), from which 
access is available to the Mt. Barren 
area. From Jerramungup, one can turn 
south to Bremer Bay, about 70 miles, 
and a fair camping area. 

It is 110 miles west to Albany 
where, except in holiday periods there 
is accommodation in a variety of 
grades. West of Albany along the 
coast there is no good accommodation 
until one gets to Busselton on the 
west coast, although there are a few 
beaches with second rate caravan 
parks and camping areas. R.A.C. 
members will shortly be able to get 
a guide to graded caravan parks and 
hotels. Do not expect to get cheap 
accommodation. There is a_ very 
sketchy camping area in the Stirling 
National Park. If the traveller is self- 
contained and can camp without a 
caravan, he can stop anywhere and go 
on most roads. The R.A.C. has an 
office in Kalgoorlie and in Albany, 
where a great deal of information can 
be obtained. 
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Preston Junior Field Naturalists Club 


This keen group of young people 
have been meeting on the first Friday 
of each month since 1965. They have 
had expert guidance through the wil- 
lingness of a few F.N.C.V. members. 

Now they have formulated their own 
constitution, and are “going it alone’, 
still with some guidance from adults, 
who are encouraging them to organize 
and control their own meetings in the 
future. 

In April of this year, Mr. Bruce 
Fuhrer lectured to the Club on 
“Fungi”; and in May, Mr. Nielson 
spoke on “The Geology of North-west 
Western Australia” with samples and 
coloured slides. 

Mr. Ken Trotter gave a talk and 
practical demonstration on the preserv- 
ation and storage of natural history 
specimens at the June meeting; and 
the following month, Mr. Peter Kelly 
gave a talk about collecting and mount- 
ing insects. 

From this it is apparent that 
some F.N.C.V. members are giving 
support to this Club. 

The Preston Juniors are producing 
their own Newsletter, and each issue 
contains notice of coming meetings, 
reports of past meetings, and a short 
article on some aspect of natural his- 
tory. The members are being en- 
couraged to contribute to the News- 
letter. 

Members are also exhibiting a num- 
ber of specimens at each meeting. And 
at the recent Wild Flower and Nature 
Show, the Preston Juniors organized 
the exhibit featuring the “Native Mam- 
mals to be found around Melbourne”. 
In fact, this Club contains tremen- 
dously keen members, a loyal nucleus 
of adults, and a potential to become 
an active centre of natural history for 
the northern suburbs of Melbourne. 
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However, they need a great deal 
more personal support from individual 
members of the F.N.C.V. Any person, 
I am sure, would be made more than 
welcome to attend during one of their 
monthly meetings. 


General Information 

The Club, which has now been going 
three and a half years, meets on the 
Friday of every month (except 
January) in the Rechabite Hall, 251 
High St., Preston, at 8 p.m. 


COMMITTEE 

President: Mrs. Z. Lee. 
Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Robertson, 

Master Howard Geary. 
Secretary: Mrs. E. Tenner. 
Treasurer: Master John Briggs. 
Publicity Officer: Mr. P. Kelly. 
Committee: Mrs. Fox, Master Clive 


Fox, Miss Robyn Tenner, Miss 
Susan Robertson, Master Russell 
Binion. 


The above Committee was elected 
in March this year and a constitution 
was submitted at the following meeting 
in April. The constitution was adopted 
and the annual subscription of 60 cents 
was set at this meeting. 


Membership 

Membership continues to show a 
small but steady increase with about 
25 members and 12 adults attending 
meetings. The age of members ranges 
from 8 to about 15 and interests are 
wide but seem to favour geology and 
mammals. 


Newsletter 

A monthly newsletter is posted to 
members immediately prior to each 
meeting. Edited by Mr. P. Kelly it 
contains information about the forth- 
coming meeting, a summary of the 
previous meeting, nature notes and 
other news items. 
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Wanted—Victorian Naturalists 


The Division of Wildlife Research Library, CSIRO, Canberra A.C.T. Aus- 
tralia 2601, is lacking the following parts of the Victorian Naturalist. 


Vol. 1 (1 and 2) 1885; 2 (3-7, 9-11) 1885/6; 3 (10) 1887; 4 (1-4) 1887; 
5 (4, 6, 9) 1888/9; 8 (2 and 3) 1891/2; 9 (2, 3, 5) 1892; 33 (7-9, 11, 12) 1916/7; 
40 (5, 8, 10) 1923/4; 41 (3, 4, 12) 1924/5; 42 (1-6, 8-10, 12) 1925/6; 43 (1-5, 
7, 10) 1926/7; 44 (7, 8) 1927; 46 (2-4, 7) 1929/30; 47 Index, 1930/1; 48 In- 
dex, 1931/2; 49 (12) 1932/33; 50 (12) and Index, 1933/4; 51 (8) 1934/5; 53 
(12) 1936/7; 55 (5) 1938/9; 68 (4, 8) 1951/2; 69 (10) and Index, 1952/3; 
70 Index, 1953/4. 


If any members are able to help with this request, please contact the Lib- 
rarian, C/o the above address. 


Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


List OF AFFILIATED CLUBS IN VICTORIA 


Ararat Field Naturalists Club, C/o Z. Banfield, 7 Lidar St., Ararat 3377. 

Bairnsdale Field Naturalists Club, C/o E. V. Barton, 15 Turnbull St., Bairnsdale 
3875. 

Ballarat Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mr. E. Cummins, 319 Raglan St., Ballarat 3350. 

Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mr. J. Ipsen, “Maota”, 15 Smith St., Bendigo 
3550. 

Colac Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mr. R. M. Missen, “Flowerfield’, Beeac via Colac 
3251 


Creswick Field Naturalists Club, C/o H. L. Barclay, Raglan St., Creswick 3363. 

Geelong Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mr. G. McCarthy, 26 Fairbrae Ave., Belmont 
3716: 

Gould League of Bird Lovers, State School No. 1886, Lithgow St., Abbotsford 3067. 

Hamilton Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mrs. M. Corrick, P.O. Box 53, Hamilton 3300. 

Horsham Field Naturalists Club, (C/o Mrs. C. Kroker, Kia Ora, Horsham 3400. 

Field Naturalists Club of King Island, C/o I. G. Paterson, “Long Ridge’, Currie, 
King Island. 

La Trobe Valley Field Naturalists Club, C/o J. Belgraver, 179 Lloyd St., Moe 3825. 

Lorne League of Bush Lovers, C/o Mr. J. S. Hayes, Box 31, Lorne, 3232. 

Maryborough Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mrs. L. Courtney, Carrick St., Mary- 
borough 3465. 

Native Plants Preservation Society, C/o Miss W. Waddell, 3 Denham PIl., Toorak 
3142. 

Peninsula Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mrs. Marriott, 120 Fortesque Rd., Seaford 
3201. 

Portland Field Naturalists Club, C/o Miss J. W. Lineker, 40 Must St., Portland 3305. 

Ringwood Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mr. G. Coutts, 37 Ronald St., Croydon 3136. 

Robinvale Field Naturalists Club, C/o Miss J. E. Phillips, Consolidated School, 
Robinvale 3549. 

Sale Field Naturalists Club, C/o Miss C. D. Tomlinson, P.O. Box 46, Sale 3850. 

Save the Dandenongs League, C/o Miss M. Moon, “Kakirra”, Kalorama 3766. 

Stawell Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mr. N. S. Bennett, Box 10, Stawell 3380. 

Sunraysia Naturalists Research Trust, P.O. Box 763, Mildura 3500. 

Traralgon Field Naturalists Club, 4 Charles Street, Traralgon 3844. 

Warragul Field Naturalists Club, C/o R. W. Reid, 5 Elizabeth St., Warragul 3820. 

Warrnambool Field Naturalists Club, C/o Mrs. S. W. Alford, Grasmere 3279. 

Wimmera Field Naturalists Club, C/o Miss A. M. Jordan, “Lister Vale”, Kiata 3415. 
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General Meeting—9th September 


Approximately 150 members heard the 
President open the meeting, when he an- 
nounced the passing of Mr. Ernie Snell, 
a keen Microscopy Group member. 


The minutes of the August meeting 
were taken as read on a motion from 
Mr. Swaby. Thanks were given to Mr. 
McInnes for his organizing of the Nature 
Show, and he reported that attendance 
figures were lower this year because of 
it coinciding with the Art Centre opening 
week. 


New members as listed in the Vict. Nat. 
were elected. 


The speaker for the evening, Mr. J. H. 
Willis, being so well known, needed no 
introduction to members; and he began 
by mentioning that the last time the 
F.N.C.V. had an address on New Zeal- 
and was in 1948, by the late Mr. Fred 
Lewis, Chief Inspector of Fisheries and 
Game, on “3000 miles through New 
Zealand”. Mr. Willis said that it was 
a pity, because our “sister Dominion” is 
a land of tremendous contrast when com- 
pared with our own environment. 


New Zealand has no snakes, no marsu- 
pials, no carnivorous mammals, a poor 
representation of avifauna with the excep- 
tion of some sea birds along the coast, 
and very few frogs. No mosquitos were 
noticed during Mr. and Mrs. Willis’ trip; 
and there are no wattles or gum irees 
(except those which have been planted); 
whereas these two groups are the two 
largest plant groups on the Australian 
mainland. There are no members of the 
Protea family—Australia has about 700 
species. 


The speaker said that after listening 
to this, you might well ask—‘“What has 
New Zealand got?”. 


Well, to begin with, it has mountains 
twice as high as the highest in Australia, 
active volcanos and _ geysers’ without 
parallel this side of the Tasman Sea, 
and dramatic scenery centred around the 
volcanic or thermal region of the North 
Island. 


In the plant world are a number of 
varieties which are poorly represented in 
Australia. There are hosts of Gen- 
tians, Buttercups, Willowherbs, Aciphylls, 
Hebes, and about sixty different kinds of 
Celmisia or Silver Daisy of which we 
have only three for the whole of Aus- 
tralia. 


When comparing the two countries, 
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they are so entirely distinct; although 
separated by only 1200 miles of sea. Mr. 
Willis said that the time at his disposal, 
to bring away impressions and absorb 
as much of the country as possible, was 
twenty days—nothing like the five months 
of Mr. Lewis. 


He channelled his remarks in five chief 
directions— 


(1) The towns, because these are the 
first parts of a country to be seen. 


(ii) Islands and Peninsulas, of which 
there are quite a variety in New Zealand. 


(iii) The Kauri forests of the far north. 


(iv) The thermal regions (the most 
exciting part of the trip). 


(v) The high mountains, terminating 
with Mt. Cook, the highest point of the 
Dominion. 


The above five elements were portrayed 
with some excellent color slides, projected 
by Mr. Alan Morrison. 


The first of these showed the City of 
Auckland, situated towards the north end 
of the North Island, with a population of 
nearly half a million. It reminded one of 
a “little Sydney’—being always in sight 
of sea or mountains. The Waitakere 
Range behind Auckland, almost corres- 
ponds to the Dandenongs and Melbourne 
in distance from the city and in height. 
A number of names in New Zealand be- 
gin with “Wai”, which means “water” in 
Maori. 


The city of Auckland is spread out 
over a series of little volcanic cones, 
originally used by the Maoris as fortifica- 
tions during battles. Some of these were 
shown on the screen. 


_ Turning in the opposite direction, the 
island of Rangitoto may be seen in the 
distance. 


The museum in Auckland is the largest 
in the Dominion, and includes the Her- 
barium which houses the famous collec- 
tion of Cheeseman, the “grand old man” 
of New Zealand botany. 


Higher up in the Waitakere Ranges at 
about 1500 ft., tree ferns (Cyathea 
medullaris) grow to the edge of the road- 
way, and exhibit their remarkable jet 
black trunks and frond-bases; while the 
Hard-water Ferns with longer and more 
finely divided fronds than the Australian 
variety, hang like a green filmy curtain 
by the roadside. 


The slides “took us” through Welling- 
ton where the wind reaches very high 
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velocity—120 mph being recorded last 
April. The “Wahine” was wrecked during 
this gale. 

We then “visited” Lyttelton, the chief 
port of Christchurch in the South Island. 
Lyttelton was the first settlement of 
Christchurch; and now, a tunnel 14 miles 
long joins the two. In the Christchurch 
museum, a model is to be seen of the 
comparative sizes of the giant moa and 
man. This huge bird stood 12 ft. to 15 ft. 
high; and became extinct just prior to 
white man landing in N.Z. Rainfall in 
Christchurch is about 35 ins. annually, 
and in parts of the Canterbury Plains it 
is only about 15 ins.—a very low rainfall 
for a place so far south. Rainfall provides 
another contrast in N.Z., for it can vary 
within a few miles from 15 ins. to 300 
ins. per year. It is interesting to note that 
12 to 15 sheep per acre are carried on 
these Canterbury Plains, compared with 
1 or 2 per acre in Victoria. 

The second segment of the talk took 
us to a typical peninsula, Bank’s Penin- 
sula, extending about 20 miles out io 
sea. On this is the town of Akaroa—of 
historical note—because it was the first 
settlement on the South Island. It was 
settled not by the British, but the French 


in 1840. The hills have been cleared for 
farmlands, and include some very steep 
sections. The effect of gales was evident 
in the slides shown of trees near the 
upper slopes of the hills. One tree was 
bent to a complete right angle. 

Rangitoto Island consists of entirely 
black pumice—no soil. And yet the 
whole island is covered with dense forest. 
It is thought by geologists that the last 
eruption took place only 300 years ago; 
therefore the whole of the forest cover 
there is 300 years old or less. 

It is quite odd to see mangroves grow- 
ing not in mud, but on this solid basaltic 
rock. The island is a permanent reserve, 
and on the whole is attended very well. 

The Maoris were quite well versed in 
botany, in constrast to our Aboriginals, 
and even had an appreciation of botanical 
classification. This is evident from the 
large number of vernacular names of 
plants bearing Maori names. 

In this area, examples were shown of 
the Daisy Bush (Olearia furfuracea), 
Kidney Fern, Astelia (normally epiphytic, 
but also growing here on the black 
pumice), the Peperomia, and Alpine 
Lichen and Moss (both of which were 
also growing near sea level). 
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The next move was to the Kauri forests 
in the north-west of the North Island. 
These forests have been ruthlessly cut, 
and the timber wasted over the years, 
so that only a token percentage remains. 
20,000 acres are to be retained in the 
heart of the Waipoua Kauri forest. 

The speaker said that to stand off and 
look at some of these giant pines was 
awesome. Two slides were shown, one 
of the “Father of the Forest” and the 
other of the “God of the Forest”; and 
both the trees were 1500 and 2000 years 
old respectively. The former was the 
largest found to date, being 25 ft. in 
diameter at the base, and 150 ft. high. 
Clumps of Astelia grew at every limb and 
trunk junction. 

From the forests of the north, members 
were “taken” to the thermal regions of 
the island. They were told that Rotorua 
blew up in +120 A.D., and a layer of ash 
one foot deep covered the north of the 
North Island. Slides showed the columns 
of hard volcanic ash remaining, after 
erosion of the surrounding area. Also 
shown were volcanic lakes, with Seagulls 
on the shores of Lake Rotorua amidst 
the perpetual smell of sulphur, from the 
jets of steam about one’s feet. Geo- 
thermal power is obtained from this area 
to generate electricity. 

At Rotorua Gardens, slides were shown 
of Cryptomerias, ornamental volcanos 
(in place of fountains), a model Maori 
village, and Spotted Trout swimming at a 
depth of 7 feet, the water of Paradise 
Valley Springs being so clear. Also seen 
were “The Boiling Lake”, Cathedral Ter- 
races (colorful due to iron and copper 
compounds), the webs of a spider (Dolo- 
medes minor) looking like silken bags 
attached to the grasses, and the Waikato 
River (longest in North Island) with Toi- 
Toi (Pampas Grass family) growing 
along the banks. 

Mr. Willis concluded with his visit 
to the highlands, and although upset by 
untimely rain on his arrival at the 
Chateau, he never-the-less obtained some 
fine photographs of two lenticular clouds 
(formed at high altitude by a whirling 
high velocity wind), aerial views of the 
system of fan-deltas towards the base of 
the Alpine regions, Mt. Cook (over 
12,000 ft.) with permanent snow, the 
Mueller Glacier in the Hooker Valley 
(named in 1895 after Baron F. von 
Mueller), and many plants including the 
Wild Spaniard (Aciphylla_ colensoi), 
Hebe salicifolia, Mountain Totara (Podo- 
carpus nivalis), Mt. Cook Daisy, Mt. 
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Cook Lily, and Russell Lupins growing 
wild. 

The Tasman Glacier and its treacher- 
ous crevasses were shown, and the last 
slide showed the Tuatara Lizard, a living 
fossil having affinities with the saurians 
of the Triassic period. It is found only 
on two small islands off the North 
Island. 

Mr. Willis was thanked by the Presi- 
dent and applauded loudly by members. 

In response to questions Mr. Willis 
said introduced pests in the South Island 
of New Zealand contributed to erosion 
on the cleared high slopes. These included 
deer, goats and rabbits while possums 
prevented the regeneration of some trees. 

The Secretary announced that he had 
received a letter saying that the Rhyll 
(Nits) area on Phillip Island would not 
have a hotel-motel. He also mentioned 
a letter telling of the appearance of many 
satin bower-birds at Wandiligong, making 
bowers, taking silver leaf holly leaves, 
destroying flowers and pecking oranges. 

Mr. W. Woollard recalled flocks of 
them at Mitta Mitta years ago coming 
right to the vegetable gardens. 

The President said that Council has 
the power to grant honorary member- 
ship of the club after 40 years member- 
ship or for outstanding work and serving 
the club well. They had now conferred 
the honour on Mr. J. H. Willis, who had 
been editor of the Victorian Naturalist 
from 1948 to 1951, Government botanist 
since 1961. He had served the club well 
and was available for advice, had given 
talks on many occasions and had received 
the Naturalist Medallion in 1961. In 
accepting the honorary membership cer- 
tificate Mr. Willis said he was over- 
whelmed and speechless and accepted the 
honour with pleasure in knowing the spirit 
in which it was given. 

Mr. Allan said that he and the Secre- 
tary had been to Wychitella and had seen 
a Lowan nest in working order—not in 
sand but in gravel. The bird must have 
had trouble scratching the bigger stones 
away. The central part had fine grains 
and vegetable matter. They brought a 
specimen block of rock from a gully in 
the area where there had been gold 
panning 40 or 50 years ago. 

The Secretary announced that the 
Prahran Library was showing free films 
on 19th September—‘“Blueprint for the 
Future”, “The role of the Aboriginal”, 
etc., and on 17th October “Carpets of 
Central Asia”. He also announced that 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Hanks had given a dona- 
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tion of $100 to the club. This was 
acknowledged with warm appreciation by 
the members. 

Miss L. Young sent a newspaper cutting 
that a pipeline in England had been 
diverted to avoid disturbance of insects 
and fungi. 

Paintings of native flowers by Amy 
Fuller were displayed. Mr. A. J. Swaby 
showed a specimen of Acacia spinescens 
which illustrated the ultimate reduction 
of leaf surface which begins as a feathery 
leaf followed by a phyllode and in this 
acacia the stem only may take the place 
of the leaf and it ends in a spine. If 
grown in a garden with sufficient water 
it grows phyllodes. He also showed the 
Jumping Jack Wattle, Acacia enterocarpa, 
with long slender branches and a short 
pod showing a zig-zag design. He brought 
also a flowering spray of raspberry Grevil- 
lea, Grevillea confertifolia, found only 
in the Grampians, West Victoria Range, 
and Moora Moora. In bud it looks like 
raspberries. 

Mr. P. Curtiss showed a Sturts Desert 
Pea (Clianthus formosus) coming into 
flower after surviving the winter—protec- 
ted from frost under a tree. As the days 
lengthened, so did the branch. 

Mr. Ian Morrison brought specimens 
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of the Morel fungus Morchella conica 
from Black Range near Stawell and 
Birds Nest fungi—Nidula emodens— 
from the Grampians. 

The Secretary announced that Franks- 
ton F.N.C. had changed the name to 
Peninsular F.N.C. He had received a 
report from the Mammal Survey Group. 

The Crosbie Morrison Memorial Lec- 
ture will be given at the Pharmacy Col- 
lege on Friday 11th October. 

The Tourist Bureau sent 600 leaflets 
advertising the Excursion to Bendigo on 
the 19th and 20th October when the Ben- 
digo Field Naturalists and Bird Observers 
would help to entertain the visitors. 

Mrs. Woollard praised the wonderful 
exhibition by the Juniors at the Nature 
Show. The President also commended 
the leaders for staging such a show. 
Mrs. Woollard stressed that they work as 
a team. 

Miss Jean Blackburn announced the 
Annual Meeting of the National Parks 
Association on 25th September when 
slides will be shown by members at the 
Herbarium. 


Botany Group Meeting 
12th September 


Twenty-nine members attended and 
Mr. Fairhall presided. Mr. J. Willis gave 
a very interesting and informative talk 
on “Historical Aspects of the Mallee 
Flora”, in which he traced the de- 
velopment of the Mallee from _ its 
beginning 100 million years ago when 
the present lower Murray and Darling 
area was under the sea. Then followed the 
uplift of south-eastern Australia when 
the Murray and Darling area was raised 
above sea level. The climate became 
colder and wetter, and there were large 
freshwater lakes (such as Lake Nawait), 
and mighty rivers formed. The vegetation 
was luxuriant and giant marsupials 
abounded. Twenty thousand years ago the 
glaciers vanished and the aboriginals 
came down through New Guinea over 
the land bridge which existed, bringing 
with them the dingo. Five thousand years 
ago the area dried up, some plants became 
extinct and there was great aridity. Later 
the rainfall slowly increased and the 
Mallee eucalypts moved in, possibly from 
the Flinders Ranges. The aboriginals 
lived in harmony with their environment, 
but white man, with his arrival 100 years 
ago, had a catastrophic effect on the 
natural vegetation. He brought the rab- 
bit, noxious weeds, overstocked with 
sheep, and used chemical pesticides to 
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eliminate the pests he had introduced, 
making the future of the Mallee flora 
very doubtful. Mr. Willis felt that the 
Sunset Country should be kept intact in 
order to preserve as much of the Mallee 
flora as possible. 

Knowledge of the flora of the Mallee 
region began with the exploratory journey 
of Baron von Mueller (1853), followed by 
many others, such as William Lockhart 
Morton (1861), Mrs. Helena Ford (of 
Wentworth), J. Bracebridge Wilson, J. D. 
O’Donoghue (author of articles in “Vic- 
torian Naturalist” in 1915 and 1916, 
“Wanderings on the Murray Floodplain” 
and “Rambles in The Raak”), and H. B. 
Williamson. Mr. Willis first visited the 
Mallee in 1937, in the company of Mr. 
Walter J. Zimmer, author of “The Flora 
of. the Far North-west of Victoria’, 
published as Bulletin no. 2 by the Forests 
Commission of Victoria. More recent con- 
tributors of specimens from the Mallee 
to the National Herbarium have been, 
among others, Mrs. Eileen Ramsay (of 
Redcliffs), Miss Jean Galbraith and Mr. 
Cliff Beauglehole. 

Excellent colour slides illustrated the 
talk, at the conclusion of which Mr. 
Fairhall thanked Mr. Willis on behalf of 
members, who were enthusiastic in their 
appreciation. The opininion was expressed 
that the full text of the address should 
be published in due course in the 
Naturalist. 

Miss M. Lester gave a _ constructive 
report on the successful Botany Group 
exhibit on “Rushes and Sedges” at the 
recent nature show, and Mr. J. Baines 
briefly reported on a visit to Sydney, 
referring to the specimens in the _ her- 
barium there collected by Banks and 
Solander at Botany Bay in 1770, and to 
visits to Royal National Park, Kuring-gai 
Chase, and Stony Range flora reserve at 
Dee Why. 

Arrangements were made for an excur- 
sion to Stony Point on Sunday, 13 Octo- 
ber, led by Mr. T. Sault. 


Botany Group Meetings 


Thursday, 10 October—Miss L. White: 
“Which Generation?”. 

Thursday, 14 November: Miss Helen 
Aston: “Botanical Terms and Keys made 
easy.” 


Geology Reports 
August— 


Twenty members attended with Mr. 
Davidson in the chair. The Subject for 
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the evening was a talk by Mr. G. Car- 
los, Lecturer in Geology at Melbourne 
University, on Dia-Thermal Deposits. 
The speaker explained what happens at 
the base of Geo-synclinal structures. 
Compression and generation of heat 
causes great molecular activity. Various 
minerals are formed at reducing tem- 
peratures. He said sometimes metallic 
minerals are forced into zones of struc- 
tural weakness, and quoted the Saddle 
Reefs at Bendigo as an example. He 
also spoke of the migration of aqueous 
solutions carrying minerals. Sometimes 
large concentrations are precipitated in 
this manner. The speaker said whilst 
most metallic minerals originate from a 
Thermal state, there are exceptions. Bog 
Iron Ore, for example, is formed by 
bacterial action on Iron Sulphide. The 
Chairman thanked Mr. Carlos for a very 
interesting and instructive talk. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. Dangerfield: Turquoise, 
field. Actinolite, N.E. Victoria. 

Mr. Wigmore: Banded  Hornfels, 
Scheelite, Molybdenite, Biotite, Actino- 
lite Hornfels, Garnet, and Pyroxene 
Hornfels, all from King Island. 


Whit- 


September— 


Twenty-five members and visitors at- 
tended with Mr. Dodds taking the chair, 
in the absence of Mr. Davidson. The 
evening was devoted to films. Three films 
were obtained from the State Film Lib- 
rary. The first, (Mineral Prospecting) 
dealt with the modern methods used— 
Geological, Geo-physical, and Geo-chemi- 
cal. The second was a Russian film called 
(The beginning of Life). It dealt with 
the possible origin of lviing organisms on 
Earth under natural conditions, and also 
the production of living organisms by 
artificial means in the laboratory. The 
third film was of an expedition to “Para- 
cutin”’; a Volcano in Mexico. A recon- 
naissance by helicopter showed the active 
volcano just after the peak of its fury, 
with lava being pushed down its side, 
and ash and smoke belching thousands 
of feet in the air. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. Wigmore: Native Copper, Mung- 
anna Nth Q’ld. Cinnabar, Elizabeth Ck. 
Atherton Tableland Q’Id. 

Mrs. Salau: Blue Tiger Eye, Witten- 
noom Gorge W.A. 

Miss Pertinac: Agate, Opalized Wood, 
Nth N.S.W. 
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Mr. Box: Tourmaline Granite, King 
Island. 

Mr. Sault: Section of Brecciated Bas- 
alt, Hornsby N.S.W. (under Microscope). 
Section of Iddingsite Basalt, Coimadai, 
(under Microscope). 


Marine Biology and Entomology Group 
Sth August 


Mr. Condron took the chair; 21 mem- 
bers being in attendance. 

Mr. McInnes reported that he had 
made enquiries re obtaining a female Lyre 
Bird for the forthcoming Nature Show, 
and believes that there could be one at 
the museum at Tynong. Mr. Condron 
said that he would contact a friend there, 
in the hope that more information can 
be obtained. 


Exhibits: 


Mr. Condron: Some lerp scales which 
were on a gum leaf. Placed under a low- 
power stereoscopic microscope, these 
proved to be of great beauty. Also two 
cabinet drawers of insects; one American 
Hawk moths and the other Australian 
moths of mixed families. 

Mr. McInnes: Some rotifers shown 
under his microscope, and a species of 
protozoan ready to divide. These were 
taken from his pond. 

Mr. Trotter: A line mole cricket, and a 
species of Longicorn beetle which he had 
obtained at Woori Yallock. Also under 
his stereoscopic microscope _ several 
varieties of foraminifera from the late Mr. 
Tindale’s collection. These had _ been 
taken from Port Phillip Bay. 

Mr. Setford: Some leaf-hoppers which 
he had collected at Frankston, also a 
stick insect from Toorak about six inches 
long, which Mr. Condron identified as 
Ctenomorpha_ marginipennis (female). 
Some discussion then took place re colour 
of stick insects. 

Mrs. Strong: Several species of fresh- 
water clams from the U.S.A., several 
of them with a brilliant pink nacre. Also 
a Murese shell from Pt. Hedland, W.A., 
a deep water pectin from the Everglades, 
Florida; a fairly rare ‘“Pelican’s Foot” 
shell from U.S.A., and a_ beautiful 
stromb from Mexico. 
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This meeting was chaired by Mr. 
Condron, 18 members being present. 

Congratulations to Miss Jenny Forse 
on attaining her majority were made by 
the chairman, this was heartily applauded 
by all members. 
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Mr. Condron gave a short report on 
the trip to Doncaster made by members 
on Saturday 24th August, for the pur- 
pose of collecting pond life for the Nature 
Show. This excursion was quite success- 
ful; a good variety of specimens being 
obtained. Mr. McInnes gave a talk on the 
Nature Show, and said that although 
attendance did not equal last year, the 
Show was a great success. 

Mr. McInnes was congratulated by 
Mrs. Strong on behalf of the Group on 
the stalwart job he did in organizing the 
Show, members showed their apprecia- 
tion in the usual way. 

Mr. McInnes congratulated Mrs. Strong 
on the success of the bookstall sales. 

Mention was also made of the excellent 
manner in which Mr. Morrison carried 
out his duties as Officer-in-Charge. 

Dr. Brian Smith, Curator of Inver- 
tebrates, National Museum, was also 
congratulated on his excellently arranged 
show-case of Victorian sea-shells, kindly 
loaned by the National Museum. These 
created much interest to the public. 


Exhibits: 


Miss Jenny Forse: Some Concostracans, 
a species of fresh-water crustacean, which 
she had collected in the Broken Hill area. 
Miss Forse gave a short talk on this 
crustacean and explained that the cara- 
pace was composed of two sides resembl- 
ing the two valves of a bivalve. They are 
by no means common, being sporadic in 
their appearance. 

Mr. Condron: A case of Hawk moths 
and some line water beetles. He explained 
that the latter were very voracious. Some 
water bugs, the female of this family 
deposits her eggs on the back of the 
male. A male and female Bird Wing 
butterfly. Mr. Condron gave a short talk 
on the variety of colours found in the 
male of this species according to locality. 
The two shown were from the Solomon 
Islands, the male being blue. The most 
common one on the mainland of Austra- 
lia is green, and there is also an orange 
variety, or sub-species. 

Mr. McInnes: A mixed variety of 
protozoa under his microscope, taken 
from his pond, these included, amoeba, 
flagellates, ciliates, and paranaecium. 

Mr. Strong showed a microscope slide 
made by Mr. Eyre Swarbreck in 1941, of 
cross sections of sea urchin spines, this 
slide had been shown at the Nature Show, 
and by the beauty of its form and colour 
had created great interest. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
Monday, 14 October— 
1. Minutes, Reports, Announcements. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Subject for the evening “Look into these Flowers”: Mr. A. Swaby. 
4. New Members 
(a) Ordinary: 


Mr. Leigh Winsor, Flat 1, 4 Langford St., Surrey Hills 3127. (Interest— 
Geology.) 

Mr. Chris. Johnson, 250 Dandenong Rd., East St. Kilda 3182. (Interest— 
Conservation and Botany.) 


(b) Junior: 
Miss Heather Ogilvie, 14 Morell St., Burwood 3125. (Interest—Geology. ) 


(ec) Joint Ordinary: 
Mr. & Mrs. D. J. Little, Flat 4, 27 Gladwyn Ave., East Bentleigh 3165. 
5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


Monday, 11 November—‘‘Caves and Caving”. Mr. Ellery Hamilton-Smith. 
Monday, 9 December—“Wildflowers of the North”. Mr. A. Morrison. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
(8 p.m. at National Herbarium, unless otherwise stated) 


Wednesday, 16 October—Microscopical Group. Mr. P. Genery will exhibit a film 
(Movement Within the Living Cell) with annotations. 


Friday, 25 October—Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 


Friday, 1 November—Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Rechabite Hall, 251 High St., 
Preston. 


Monday, 4 November—Entomology and Marine Biology Group meeting in Mr. 
Strong’s rooms in Parliament House. Enter through private entrance at south end 
of House. 


Wednesday, 6 November—Geology Group. 
Thursday, 7 November—Mammal Survey Group. 
Thursday, 14 November—Botany Group. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Saturday-Sunday, 19-20 October—Weekend excursion to Wychitella Forest. Leader: 
Mr. I. O. Maroske. The coach will leave from Flinders St., outside the Gas and 
Fuel Corporation at 8.30 a.m. an hour earlier than the usual time on day excur- 
sions. Bring a picnic meal for Saturday and two meals for Sunday. Cost for 
coach and dinner, bed and breakfast at the Charlton Motel is $12 per person; 
any money still owing should be paid by the October meeting, cheques being 
made out to Excursion Trust. 


Sunday, 20 October—Belgrave. Leader: Miss Mavis Conway. Take 9.12 a.m. train 
to Belgrave and meet at top of ramp. Take a picnic lunch. 


Tuesday, 5 November (Cup Day)—President’s picnic to Phillip Island. The coach 
will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m., fare $2.20. Bring two meals. We plan 
to stay for the penguin parade so a torch may be useful. 


Preliminary Notice 


26 December to 1 January—Traralgon. Accommodation has been booked at a 
Traralgon Motel and the party will may day trips to places of interest, such as 
Mt. Erica, Walhalla, Tarra Valley, etc., in conjunction with the Latrobe Valley 
F.N.C. The coach fare will be $16.00 and should be paid by the end of Novem- 
ber, cheques being made out to Excursion Trust. Price quoted by the motel is $5.00 
for Bed and Breakfast and the evening meal is available a Ja carte in the dining 
room. Motel charges to be paid individually, but bookings made through the Ex- 
cursion Secretary. 
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Wyperfeld Revisited — A Sequel 


Barely four months had _ elapsed 
since our previous visit, and here we 
were back at Wonga Hut tn January 
1968. Alan, who should have been 
here with us in our efforts to deter- 
mine the unknown honeyeater, had 
succumbed to sickness and could not 
come, but Simone came, and also my 
brother. We had not seen each other 
for a decade and a half, and he was 
visiting us on his way back to Eng- 
land, from San Salvador via Narre 
Warren North. 

The half inch or so of vegetation 
seen in September had now gone. 
Wonga Hut clearing was now a vast, 
flat dust pan, broken only by the gums 
and boxes, the toilets and shelter sheds, 
and at this hot moment in time by 
our van, and the car of the only other 
camper. 

The daylight hours had been hot, 
cloudless and rather trying. Now at 
11 p.m. the stars were visible and 
the windless air had a temperature of 
86 degrees. 

On 23rd January, at 5.30 a.m., the 
sky was clear and tinged with pink. 
The temperature was 72°, and the 
mosquitoes had been a nuisance during 
the night. Magpies, which previously 
were carolling, were now standing 
with heads cocked on one side lis- 
tening, and ready to run and dig. 
The toilet block had every seep of 
water monopolized by bees—not hos- 
tile but eager for water. A large dead 
tree north of the toilet block was lit 
with many White Cockatoos, but only 
three Pink ones. Homo sapiens absent 
Other «creatures present..1 had not 
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seen such a number of cockatoos so 
near before. 

Two early workers eager to use the 
“cool” of morn were busy with a new 
scheme for the park. This latest ven- 
ture was the erection of a fenced, 
corrugated galvanized sheeting catch- 
ment area of one quarter acre. A 5” 
rainfall on the catchment area will net 
26,000 gallons. A small shallow pool 
near to the toilets is fed by a hose and 
replenished by the same constructors 
who have their rewards when emus 
with their chicks make daily visits. 
Kangaroos too use this water. As re- 
cent showers had made some pools in 
the bush, the emus hadn’t been for a 
day or two. 

In the shelter shed a Welcome 
Swallow crouched near to its vacated 
nest. The concrete pool was popular 
with the birds that morning. I saw 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters and Red 
Wattle-birds. 

At 8.30 a few clouds appearing in 
the west gave a hint of a change, and 
we headed for Black Flat. We stopped 
to look for seedling cypresses in the 
Ararat High School plantation but 
located none. At Maiden Swamp an 
emu with three chicks ceased grazing 
and raced off. Seven more did likewise 
at Black Flat. 

We parked the car at the usual! spot, 
and with two compasses headed west, 
once again past the familiar pitto- 
sporums, and once again over the 
sand hills till we sighted Lookout 
Dune. Our aim was to see more of the 
honeyeaters which we saw in Sep- 
tember, but after travelling less than 
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a mile’ from the vehicle, it became 
quite apparent that the birds were 
showing more discretion than the hu- 
mans by avoiding the heat which was 
increasing steadily. (Later we learned 
that Melbourne recorded 105°). At- 
tracted by the scarlet funicles around 
the seeds of Hakea Acacia we halted to 
collect seed. The continued drought 
was affecting some of the plants; 
Banksias under a foot in height were 
dying or dead, but the taller ones 
seemed to be very healthy. Callitris 
verrucosa had two colour forms: one 
was a Silvery glaucous green; the other 
a bright yellowish green. Both forms 
of the species were suffering on this 
day, for their tips were drooping with 
lack of turgidity. A Grey Currawong 
called dolefully. 


Conditions were rather unpleasant, 
for a gale force N.W. wind blew, while 
the ragged grey clouds piling up in the 
west tacked against it. I saw two birds 
which looked very much like Friar 
Birds, but they seemed so much out of 
context that I hesitate to claim that 
they were such. 


We had been heading East for some 
time now and with watches indicating 
midday, reckoned that we shouid be at 
Black Flat. We did find a flat, with 
River Red Gums flanked by Black 
Box, but not the right one. Which way 
was Black Flat? All ways looked alike. 
Not a happy position to be in. A 
further move to the east led us to a 
track where we sipped some of our 
now not too plentiful water supply, 
and rested wearily, fanned by a hot 
wind and unpleasant thoughts. Simone 
was weathering the situation as well 
as we adults, if not better. This track, 
unmarked by car tyres may have been 
a fire break, but it looked more like a 
track so we followed it to the north. 
It soon began to peter out and we lost 
faith in it. Another rest and the water 
level went down again. The bees were 
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thirsty too, and paying us visits to 
collect our perspiration. One, being 
trapped by my bent arm retaliated. 
The other two were careful not to 
trap any bees in this way. 


The temperature must have been 
well over 110 degrees as we retraced 
our steps down the track, and pursued 
it farther south until indecision 
plagued us again and we halted to lie 
under a great Red Gum. My brother 
clambered up it without seeing the 
hoped-for view, and noticed while he 
descended that when a branch moved, 
the tree “squelched”. With our ears to 
the trunk we listened, and were 
amazed to hear a gigantic squishing, 
sucking, gurgling noise inside. Was 
it the transpiration current? It 
sounded in full flood. Later, Simone, 
listening to trees in calm and windy 
conditions, considered that the sound 
was an amplification of the sound of 
leaves moving. 


It was 5 p.m., and the temperature 
was stili very high. We decided to 
retrace our steps into the dunes, find 
Lookout Dune, and attempt to find 
a better way out. Progress was slow 
and punctuated by increasingly longer 
stops. A few birds were about but we 
weren't in the mood for them. How- 
ever, it reminded me that during the 
day we had surprised many quite large 
flocks of emus feeding in the dunes. At 
one of our stops, a great dark misty 
sheet of rain could be seen to the 
south. This was the 130 points falling 
on Rainbow in one mighty swish; 
the accompanying wind bending TV 
aerials and removing one roof. We 
mentally invited it towards us but all 
that came was a shower enough to 
dampen a hankie. 

We sighted Lookout Dune and 
hopefully turned east again. We stayed 
as high as possible by skirting some 
ridges and saw Round Lake. A large 
flock of |White-winged Choughs 
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moved off as we neared the lake. In 
our confused state we missed the 
markers and followed a track that led 
once again to anywhere but Black 
Flat. 


It was 7.30 and too late for further 
movement. We scooped a _ shallow 
trench in a depression near a dune 
summit, and settled in for the night. 
The night was far from comfortably 
warm. Simone overcame the chill by 
periodically jumping out of the sandy 
bed and taking a short jog trot. My 
brother who had been dry retching, 
must have been wishing himself in 
England’s more amenable climate. 
Having been a frequent judge in Out- 
ward Bound trials in Wales he 
couldn’t understand how we had gone 
astray. I, while not sure we were go- 
ing to escape from our predicament in 
this almost featureless area, was pon- 
dering over a better method of navi- 
gation. 


Only a light wind blew that night 
and the sky was almost clear. At 2.30 
a.m. a weak moon arose, and at 4 
o’clock Venus gleamed in the rays of 
the as yet invisible sun. 


We waited until the first light 
tinged the horizon, rose out of our 
sandy bed, drank the last dregs of our 
water, and headed over the dunes to 
find Round Lake. Fifteen minutes 
later as we sighted the lake, Simone 
saw the black head of a marker—a 
different type to the ones that we had 
seen in September. It was number 8. 
Number 7 was located, then 6, 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1, and just over the rise, the car. A 
speedily prepared cup of tea was drunk 
and immediately the stomach revolted, 
as if having been prepared for an 
emergency situation, was not ready 
for such a treat. 

Back we went to Wonga Hut. The 
other camper was relieved to see us, 
being aware that we had gone astray, 
and the catchment builder who had 
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left a light burning all night, was also 
relieved. The rest of the day passed 
while we replaced lost liquid and 
food. The change had dropped the 
temperature into the low nineties, and 
a south wind made life more tolerable. 
In spite of all the liquid that I drank 
this day, I did not perspire again until 
Friday. The airy shelter hut was the 
coolest place, and there Rudd Camp- 
bell found us and stayed a while to 
chat. At the far side of the clearing 
White Cockatoos were snapping twigs 
and dropping them. 


At dusk we sat near the concrete 
pool to watch events. Two Ringnecks 
were already in a tree alongside, when 
thirty-odd Red-backed Parrots flew 
to the pool momentarily before settl- 
ing on the top of a rainwater tank. No 
Smokers came along. In fact these 
glorious birds so common. usually, 
were not seen at all during this hot 
January spell. Two Eastern Rosellas 
came to the pool via the tree, but 
didn’t drink. In the fading light, kan- 
garoos came from all directions, but 
realizing that strangers were there, 
all but one braked and curved in 
graceful retreating parabolas towards 
the trees. They move easily; the power 
of the strong thigh muscles being 
efficiently transmitted through com- 
paratively small feet to the ground, 
enabling easy jumps of fifteen to 
seventeen feet to be made. One shy 
kangaroo was more determined or 
thirsty, and after five more minutes 
reached the pool, where it spent ten 
more minutes alternately drinking and 
watching us. At any time after dark, if 
one went near the toilet biock, the 
sudden drumming of feet would in- 
dicate their rapid departure. A cau- 
tious approach with a flashlight would 
allow one to see them drinking. In 
spite of the lack of vegetation, which 
had caused a drop in the number of 
these animals in the park, and a 
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restriction on recent births, the re- 
maining animals were extremely 
healthy and robust, although water is 
available at a number of pools in the 
park, kangaroos, unlike emus, will not 
travel much over a mile to partake of 
it, preferring to obtain it from a diet 
of roots and occasional grasses. 

On Friday, having recovered from 
the previous trying Wednesday, I took 
a stroll into the dunes. A Grey 
Butcher-bird was delicately dissecting 
and eating a lizard. Yellow-rumped 
Minas and Crested Wood Pigeons 
were in the wood, and a Wedge-tailed 
Eagle was sailing on-high. 

In the next hollow, two adult and 
two juvenile Magpies were trotting 
hither and thither feeding. Another 
magpie flew by at an elevation of 
about sixty feet. All four birds on the 
ground called, but whether by way of 
invitation or warning, the passer by 
took no heed. In the same clear valley 
three large kangaroos (one of which 
had a mark like a convict arrow on the 
forehead) stopped feeding when they 
sensed me and did not resume for six 
minutes. There I searched for the 
golden ranks of the Hibbertia seen in 
September, but found neither gold nor 
green. The only flower found that 
January was Helichrysum  baxterii. 
The gold and white papery blooms of 
this everlasting were very dense just 
to the left of the turn off from Wonga 
Hut to Lake Brambrook. 


The other camper was about to 
leave, sO we farewelled him and took 
a drive to Eastern Lookout. The scale- 
affected young Weeping Pittosporums 
were much blacker. Kangaroos were 
still about on the plain and amongst 
the trees. We climbed the lookout 
tower where a light breeze ruffled our 
hair and tempered the hot sun. Though 
the shade temperature was only in the 
upper eighties or lower nineties, we 
seemed to be descending into a fur- 
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nace in the dunes. Many factors op- 
erate here to cause this heat: no cool- 
ing breeze, reflection of sunlight from 
the light sand, convection of absorbed 
heat in the sand, and heat being 
generated by the exertion of moving 
through soft sand. In spite of the 
heat we followed the track for about 
a mile amongst a more active avi- 
fauna. Striated Pardalotes were seen 
flying and Yellow-plumed Honey- 
eaters and Little Thornbills were feed- 
ing in the foliage. 

It was too hot, so we returned to 
the car and went for a drive on the 
alternative route to Wonga Hut. There 
were many stops for bird watching, 
and a considerable time was spent 
watching the antics of some Rainbow 
Birds. They differed from those which 
I had seen before, lacking the black 
bib and having a golden crown instead 
of the usual green one. A later look in 
Mr. McEvey’s drawer revealed similar 
birds. They were juveniles. 

We saw many kangaroos on this 
route. It was now midday and most of 
them were resting in the shade of 
trees, and were disinclined to move as 
we drove slowly very close to them. 


Reaching Wonga Hut we found that 
a husband and wife team of naturalists 
had moved in. They were both science 
teachers from Madera, California, and | 
were on sabbatical leave to extend | 
their knowledge of this continent. 
They were at first bitter in their com- 
plaints of the wildness of our crea- 
tures; White Cockatoos, Emus, and 
kangaroos; which would not allow a 
close approach to be made for photo- 
graphic purposes. It seems that in 
some U.S.A. national parks the ani- 
mals are completely tame owing to 
the density of visitors. In fact, in 
Yosemite National Park, visitors have 
to make a booking to be able to enter 
the park at all. I mentioned that we 
too, have some places where the 
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animals pose for photographs, or rush 
to introduce themselves hoping for a 
handout, but stressed that Wyperfeld 
was a primitive park where patient 
observers can see the flora and fauna 
as it normally exists. To illustrate the 
point, we drove to Black Flat, seeing 
many kangaroos and photographing 
some. A walk into the dunes dis- 
closed the tracks of many birds and a 
Jerboa type mammal. A couple of 
freshwater mussel shells lay exposed 
on some wind blown sand. An almost 
permanent Red Wattle-bird introduced 
himself to the visitors from a. tall 
River Red Gum showing the vividly 
yellow breast. Striated Pardalotes 
worked in the same tree. Hearing the 
“creaks” of galahs and the “craaks” of 
White Cockatoos, we moved to a 
vantage point near the Black Flat pool. 
The sounds grew louder. Three Pink 
Cockatoos flew into an adjacent tree, 
and then the sky was filled with grey, 
pink and yellow-tinged white as the 
two other species circled, landed, and 
then flew again in the rosy evening 
light. In the dusk we drove back to 
Wonga Hut, passing many more feed- 
ing animals and delighted to see more 
than fifty scatter from the pool at 
Wonga Hut when they heard us com- 
ing. 

Just after bedding down that night, 
a soft plop and a scratching sound 
alerted us and we captured a small 
bat whose photograph was taken by 
my brother. A mopoke called and we 
returned to bed. 

On the Saturday, there was no wind, 
but it was cool enough for a pullover. 

I set off at a slow pace up the Bram- 
brook Track. The Grey Butcher-bird 
was already up and I watched two deli- 
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cate Redthroats working along the 
branches of a half dead Slender Cy- 
press Pine. A Crested Pigeon flew past, 
followed indirectly by 23 White Cock- 
atoos. In the tea tree, a cheerful call 
indicated wrens, and four of them ap- 
peared, one male and three females. 
At the same time I noted a family of 
Thornbills, one of which was being 
fed. A White-eared Honeyeater called 
from the tip of a dead Mallee euca- 
lypt while two Ringneck Parrots 
moved sluggishly nearby. Another 
Ringneck approached and_ stopped 
within range of my binoculars. Unlike 
the normal birds its wing bar was 
extremely yellow—more yellow than 
any in the museum collection which 
i saw on my return to Melbourne. A 
scolding noise in a small clearing was 
caused by three Southern Scrub Rob- 
ins playing chasey. 

By now it was 7.20 a.m., and the 
pullover had been discarded with the 
temperature at 72°F. 

We had breakfast, packed in the 
rising heat, and moved out of the 
park. Between the park and Yaapeet 
we stopped to examine a cutting which 
had been glimpsed in the half light on 
the evening of our arrival. It was 
pitted with many burrowed nests, and 
the three White-backed Swallows 
which were circling the area indicated 
that a large colony of these birds must 
use this convenient cutting year after 
year. 

Farther south near Rainbow, we 
saw many trees which had been up- 
rooted by that sudden storm on last 
Wednesday, but even the reminder of 
our narrow escape could not diminish 
our intentions to return sometime to 
Wyperfeld National Park. 
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Notes on the Gnareeb-Gnareeb Tribe of 


the Western District 


Gnareeb-Gnareeb was the name of 
one of a group of tribes loosely re- 
ferred to as belonging to the Mara 
“Nation”. Their territory was all the 
country enclosed within a line running 
from a point north of Mt. Abrupt to 
the Hopkins River a little north of 
present-day Wickliffe, then to Lake 
Bolac, down Salt Creek to about south 
of Woorndoo, west to Muston’s Creek 
at about Caramut, and along the creek 
north to its sources, and across to the 
starting point at Mt. Abrupt. 

These people are sometimes refer- 
red to as the Tjapwurong, literally, 
Soft-lip, in reference to the way they 
pronounced certain words in _ their 
language, but this peculiarity they 
shared with other tribal groups of the 
Mara. 

Gnareeb-Gnareeb, as far as can now 
be ascertained, was their distinguish- 
ing name, and means They, the Many 
Men, and probably referred to their 
being a large, powerful and proud 
tribe. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the appearance of Major Mit- 
chell’s cavalcade did not instil fear 
into these people, and four of them 
boldly marched into his encampment 
on the evening of 20th September, 
1836; only departing after they had 
been presented with a tomahawk. 
Later that evening, however, one of 
the Major’s men discovered a native 
hiding behind a small bush quite close 
to the encampment, who, in his pre- 
cipitous flight, left behind a bag of 
the kind carried by native women. It 
contained mostly food—three snakes, 
three native rats, about 2 lb. of small 
fish like whitebait, crayfish, and a 
quantity of edible roots. There were 
also several pieces of ochre for color- 
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ing, and two stone axes. This collec- 
tion, incidentally, sounds more like 
the contents of a woman’s than of a 
man’s bag, so perhaps it was a woman 
who was disturbed. It does show, 
however, that food and stone axes 
were plentiful. The following morn- 
ing a party of forty aborigines ap- 
proached the camp in such a deter- 
mined manner that Major Mitchell 
had to order his men to charge them 
“whereupon they all scampered off”. 

The first white settler in this tribe’s 
territory, appears to have been J. 
Muston, who as early December, 1839, 
took up land along the creek now 
named after him. He was soon fol- 
lowed by other settlers, and the whole 
of the tribal land was thus taken up: 
such famous stations as Eilyer; Cara- 
mut; Hopkins Hill, later divided into 
Chatsworth and _ Berrambool; and 
Green Hills Creek, later divided into 
Nareeb-Nareeb and Burie-Burie, thus 
coming into existence. 

The Gnareeb-Gnareeb, in common 
with other Mara tribes, resisted the 
coming of the settlers in the usual 
manner: by spearing sheep, robbing 
huts, and assaulting lonely shepherds. 
The white men retaliated with organ- 
ized hunts, when the natives were 
indiscriminately shot, such as at the 
“Battle of Lubra Creek”, a slaughter 
which is said to have occurred a few 
hundred yards up the creek from the 
main Penshurst-Caramut Road. The 
natives were surrounded in the dense 
scrub, and shot down; but upon ex- 
amination it was seen that most of 
the men had apparently escaped, and 
those killed were the lubras, hence 
the name of the creek. 

However, the plight of these people 
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came under the Government’s notice: 
in 1840 John Cox, who had taken up 
Mt. Rouse, was summarily evicted and 
the mount and its vicinity proclaimed 
a Native Protectorate under a Dr. 
Watton. 

The Protectorate was not a signal 
success, and ended in 1842, since it 
was found impossible to contain the 
remnants of the tribes within its con- 
fines; but the aborigines were made to 
realize that it was better to accept the 
inevitable, and submit to, and work 
for, the settlers. 

Other white men, such as Charles 
Gray, at about this time befriended 
the aborigines, and he employed a 
number of them on _ his’ Nareeb- 
Nareeb station. In his reminiscences 
as published under the title, “Western 
Victoria in the Forties’, he stated that: 


“One of the most helpful and 
faithful of the natives was one 
called Timour, who was head of the 
tribe. When he died at an advanced 
age he was buried in the station 
graveyard at Nareeb-Nareeb. The 
ceremony was carried out by mem- 
bers of his tribe, I providing a large 
gum tree from which two pieces of 
bark were cut. The body was laid 
between the pieces of bark and se- 
cured by thongs of kangaroo sinew”. 


It sounds strange that he provided 
“a large gum tree”, which, of course, 
should be regarded as belonging to 
Timour in any case! 

However, a headstone was provided, 
although this fact is not mentioned in 
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Headstone on grave 
of Barrinbittarney at 
Narreeb-Nareeb 

Homestead Cemetery. 


(The breast plate worn 
by Barrinbittarney 
is now in the Warrnam- 


bool Public Library) 
Photo: Author 
Gray’s reminiscences; and on _ it 


Timour’s real name was _ engraved, 
Barrinbittarney, and the date, 1878. 

Gray, incidentally, had been adop- 
ted into the tribe, he having been 
“recognized” as her dead husband 
returned to life, by a dusky belle and 
her three or four piccaninnies! To 
them he was Tirrootmerrie, a name 
by which he came to be called by all 
“his” aborigines. 

Like most settlers, Gray’s time was 
fully occupied with the events of this 
period, and if he did acquire any 
knowledge of the natives he did not 
record it beyond stating that he “knew 
somewhat of their language”. He did 
not thus make mention of what I 
suspect was the reason for the im- 
portance of the Gnareeb-Gnareeb. As 
well as fine lands well provided with 
water and edible roots and game of 
all kinds, there was, in their territory, 
a rare commodity. Outcrops of diorite, 
with which to make stone axes, and 
outcrops of sandstone, upon which to 
grind them to a fine edge. 

Outcrops of diorite occur elsewhere 
in Victoria, at Gellibrand, in the 
Otway Forest; at Ceres and Dog 
Rocks, near Geelong; at the Howqua 
River, near Mansfield; on Deep Creek, 
near Eddington; and on Mount Wil- 
liam, near Lancefield. In the Western 
District there is a small deposit at 
Jaluka; but most of the material for 
the local axes must have come from 
one of the several quarries on this 
tribe’s territory. Some of these deposits 
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Stone Quarry 

(see text) on the 
Hopkins River at 
Berrambool 
Station. 
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are known to me: one is on Mt. 
Stavely, on the headwaters of Reedy 
Creek; another is in the bed of the 
Hopkins River at the Berrambool 
Ford Bridge; a third is on the banks 
of the Hopkins River on Berrambool 
Station, about a mile downstream 
from the homestead. This appears to 
have been the principal quarry of this 
tribe—an area of about 36 feet in 
length and about 6 feet in width is 
covered with chippings and flakes de- 
tached from the protruding boulders 
on the water’s edge, possibly by the 
usual method of lighting a fire on the 
rock, and throwing cold water upon 
it when hot. This would cause the rock 
to “explode”, or, at least, to fracture. 

Diorite also outcrops on the river 
bed upstream from Berrambool Home- 
stead, close to a permanent large and 
deep waterhole in the Hopkins River, 
from which the Station probably took 
its name: (Berrambool, should pro- 
bably be Burumboluk, large or deep 
water); and there is also a deposit 
on Gray’s Creek, a tributary of the 
Hopkins River. It is at the back of 
Tope’s homestead, but on Chatsworth 
House land. 

The sandstone upon which the axe 
“blanks” were ground outcrops on the 
“ridges” at the headwaters of Gray’s 
Creek, which now form part of “Fern- 
lea”, but were previously part of 
Nareeb-Nareeb. These outcrops con- 
sist of irregular masses of sandstone 
protruding a few inches above the 
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surface of the soil. At the time of my 
visit the ridges were growing wheat, 
and the outcrops were difficult to 
locate amongst the thick growth. For 
this reason there may be more of 
them than I was able to examine. 
Those that I saw were in four groups. 
The first, and most southerly, is quite 
close to the fence dividing Fernlea 
and Nareeb-Nareeb. In this group 
there were about a dozen small boul- 
ders, ranging from about 2 ft. 6 ins. 
by 20 ins. to about 18 ins. by 18 ins. 
At least seven of these boulders ex- 
hibited one or more grooves where 
axes had been ground. 

About 300 feet north of these there 
is what I may call the central group. 
It consists of eight boulders, the lar- 
gest of which measures about 5 ft. 
6 ins. by 4 ft., and exhibits at least 
ten grinding grooves, ranging in size 
from 6 ins. by 4 ins. to 10 ins. by 8 ins. 
The other seven boulders in _ this 
group range in size from 18 ins. by 
12 ins., with one groove, to 3 ft. 9 ins. 
by 3 ft. 6 ins., with three grooves. 
The larger grooves appear to have been 
ground deeper and wider than the 
others, expressly for the purpose of 
holding water, no doubt to assist in 
the grinding process. 

About 50 feet east of this central 
group there is another large, and 
several small outcrops each showing 
grinding grooves; and about 400 feet 
north-east of the central group there 
are several more. An Oven-mound, al- 
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still be 
discerned about 450 feet west of the 
central group. 


though ploughed-out, can 


As already stated, the wheat crop 
made it difficult to perceive any ex- 
traneous feature on these ridges, and 
no doubt other grinding rocks and 
ovens exist, but were not seen by me. 
The importance of these grinding 
rocks cannot be minimized, since they 
are the first to be discovered in the 
Western District, and only the fifth, 
so far in the whole of Victoria. These 
and the diorite outcrops would give 
the Gnareeb-Gnareeb an envied posi- 
tion in relation to the other tribes, 
since by exporting the stone axes they 
could obtain in exchange any other 
commodity they may require. 


What this could be is, however, not 
apparent from what we know of the 
tribe. Food and water were plentiful 
throughout the tribal territory, and 
they owned a frontage on Lake Bolac 
and down Salt Creek, where, we 
know, the allied tribes met yearly in 
the autumn, and erected stone weirs 
for trapping the large number of eels 
which at that time of the year found 
their way to the sea. In the spring 
the inter-tribal meeting place was 
Buckley Swamp, known to them as 
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Sandstone 
grinding recks 
on ‘‘Fernlea’’. 


Photo: Author 


Murroa, a little to the east of Mt. 
Napier where the tribes “netted” 
large numbers of emus for which this 
locality was famous; and at other 
times they wandered about, as the 
many camps and shield and canoe 
trees scattered throughout the district 
testify. 

The last corroboree was staged in 
1862, about two miles outside Hex- 
ham. By the end of the decade only 
a handful of pure bloods roamed 
around from station to township, the 
most notable of these being Sam 
Robertson and his lubra, Mary; 
Johnny and Louisa Costello; Jim and 
Jenny Sutton; Jimmy Ware; Colin 
Hood; and King Morpha. 

The last of the Gnareeb-Gnareeb 
is reputed to have been Sambo, of 
Nareeb-Nareeb Station, but the date 
of his death is not known. 
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Book Reviews 


Birds of Australia 
by STANLEY BREEDEN and PETER SLATER 
Published by Angus and Robertson 


14x 9°, 144 pages. 197 half-tone and 26 colour: plates; 16 b. & w., and 6 
monochrome illustrations. Printed on high quality art paper, with stiff cover and 


full colour dust jacket. Price $5.50. 


With the increasing number of 
books appearing on the market deal- 
ing with some general aspect of Aus- 
tralian natural history, it is almost cer- 
tain that some will be mere pictorial 
records of our native fauna and flora, 
with very little authoritative text on 
the subject. 

These books of course serve a pur- 
pose in supplying the needs of tran- 
sient tourists. 

Birds of Australia, however, al- 
though containing well over 200 
photographs, could never be placed in 
this category. 

In the first 40 odd of its one hun- 
dred and forty-four pages, sufficient 
information is given to give the reader 
a sound grasp of the five broad groups 
into which Australian birds may be 
divided: courtship displays and nesting 


techniques; the raising of young birds; 
and feeding habits. 

The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to chapters on the birds of 
rivers and lakes; birds of the night; 
of the rain forests; of the inland; of 
eucalypt forests; and of the ocean and 
shore. 

Ceriainly, a great amount of thought 
has gone into this book from _ the 
co-authors, Stanley Breeden and Peter 
Slater, both of whom are renowned 
nature photographers; and in com- 
bining their many talents with other 
top-class photographers and capable 
publishers, they have produced a work 
which without doubt is a valuable 
addition to the nature lover’s library, 
as well as being an excellent text for 
the advanced junior naturalist. 

—G.M.W. 


The Wonderful Butterfly 
The Magic of Growth in Nature 
by JEAN GALBRAITH 
Published by Angus and Robertson 


10” x 74”, 50 pages. 37 colour and 2 half-tone plates. Printed on high quality 
art paper, with stiff cover and coloured dust jacket. Price $2.95. (Age group 7-11 


years.) 


For the young nature lover of State 
school age, the term “metamorphosis” 
probably does not appear in the spell- 
ing list, and not too many would wish 
it to. But with Jean Galbraith’s book, 
“The Wonderful Butterfly” at their 
disposal, they would very soon come 
to understand the meaning of the 
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word, which is perhaps more im- 
portant than the spelling of it. 

Miss Galbraith understands what is 
required to capture children’s interest, 
and in this book, her clear and simple 
text will do just that. 

Perhaps the title suggests a rather 


singular and limited content to the 
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book, but this is certainly not so. The 
insect world, marsupials and mono- 
tremes, birds and amphibians, fish and 
plants, are all represented by well 
chosen subjects to emphasize the 
“magic of growth in nature”. 

For the most part, the illustrations 
are clear and self explanatory; al- 


though one or two are perhaps a little 
unfaithfully reproduced in their colour. 

However, this is minor criticism of 
a particularly attractive and well- 
produced book—a book which any 
young naturalist (and many older 
one) would be pleased to receive as 
a present.—G.M.W. 


‘Australia’s Western Wildflowers” 


by M. K. MoORCOMBE 
(Lansdowne Press, 1968) 


11” x 84”. 
chromes. Price $5.50. 


Western Australia is now fairly well 
endowed with illustrative guides to its 
amazing and prodigal flora, but no 
single volume could hope to portray 
more than a small fraction of the 7,000 
kinds of wildflowers indigenous to this 
vast State. The most recent, and cer- 
tainly most spectacular, presentation of 
Western flowers is Mr. Michael Mor- 
combe’s book under the above title. As 
a very talented nature photographer 
and Associate of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, he has travelled widely 
to secure the dazzling and surpassingly 
beautiful studies now assembled. 

There is a selection of a dozen dif- 
ferent banksias, as many orchids, six 
eucalypts and five wattles, and a 
pleasing representation of grevilleas, 
feather-fiowers, melaleucas, kangaroo- 
paws, everlastings, etc.; but one misses 
the Qualup Bell, Pitcher Plant, South- 
ern Cross, Native Pomegranate and 
a few other favourites. Full-page por- 
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112 pages, 130 colour plates, 30 line drawings, several mono- 


traits of Showy Dryandra, Bell-fruited 
Mallee, Scarlet Banksia, Mondurup 
Bell and Broad-leaved Isopogon—each 
against a muted backdrop of the dra- 
matic Stirling Range — call forth 
special admiration, as do the bird 
pollinators at work, and the nocturnal 
flashlight shots of tiny nectar-seeking 
mammals. Photographs are not all of 
equal clarity, and some smaller re- 
productions of dull subjects against 
blackish backgrounds could have been 
omitted or replaced. A highly informa- 
tive, interesting text fills in all blank 
spaces between plates, and a fascina- 
ting chapter is devoted to plant-animal 
partnerships. 

Here is a book that cannot fail to 
stir up interest in Australian wild- 
flowers; may it also strengthen a re- 
solve to save and protect what still 
remains of West Australian sand- 
plains and roadside flora while there is 
time.—J. H. WILLIS. 
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Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 
before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 
to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


This dramatic description of a wasp’s 
busy life is sent from Mr. Fellowes 
of Charters Towers. 


Noticing a huge wasp’s frantic search 
on a bare cement slab for some lost vic- 
tim, at that moment not in sight, the 
wasp suddenly disappeared over the 
cement edge, returning to the top with 
a paralyzed trap-door spider, which it 
hastily dumped there. 

A moment later the wasp moved quick- 
ly to a small soil depression two feet from 
the cement slab, hesitated a moment, then 
began vigorously digging—pausing now 
and again to back out from the growing 
hole to fling a continuous shower of dirt 
between its rear legs, the forelegs alone 
doing the “shovelling”. 

Another quick rush into the hole— 
more deep buzzing and digging—then 
another retreat to fling more dirt further 
from the hole entrance. This was re- 
peated several times, until a sudden ces- 
sation of digging followed, a hasty return 
to the cement slab occurred. 

Once again the spider was missing. A 
small whirlwind had occurred before the 
first loss of the spider, and another stiff 
breeze had this time caused the spider 
to roll away. 

The wasp, of course, was in the hole 
at the moment of the second movement of 
the spider, yet only seconds later it was 
searched for, and reinstated on the ce- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the wasp’s unusual colour- 
ing had impressed me; being almost 
entirely black, excepting for a few white 
rings encircling the abdomen, and a few 
white head markings. The eyes appeared 
to be jet black. 

The digging began again; then sud- 
denly I noticed something I had missed 
previously. 

Approximately six inches above the 
hard-working wasp, and hovering on 
barely perceptible wings, was a_ tiny 
fly-like creature, also black and white in 
its colouring, but with relatively large 
head and tapering abdomen. 
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As the wasp backed out of the hole 
it paused, turned quickly to right and 
left, and repeated this procedure several 
times. The tiny “hoverer” did likewise, 
always facing in the same direction as the 
wasp. 

At this stage I was called away, and 
twenty minutes elapsed before a hasty 
return was possible. 

What confronted me at this stage was 
a flushly filled hole, with no indication 
of its existence but for the fact that I 
had laid a straw some distance from it, 
pointing to its location. 

No “earth-mover” nor “stand-over” 
participant was to be seen, but I assumed 
the probable egg-laying or the inter- 
ment, whichever was the case, was satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


Genery’s 
Scientific Equipment 
Supply 


183 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 


(one door from Russell Street) 


Phone 63 2160 


Microscopical stains and mountants. 
Magnifying lenses and insect nets. 


Excellent student microscope with 
powers from 40X to 300%, resolution: 
20,000 lines per inch. $29.50. 


Standard laboratory equipment, ex- 
perimental lens sets, etc. 
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Whale Strandings at Port Fairy, Victoria 


Duting late--1959; _ Miss>.Gracie 
Bowker, a primary school teacher and 
prominent local ornithologist of Port 
Fairy, Western Victoria, gave me three 
photographs showing a Sperm Whale 
(Physeter catodon), dead on a beach 
in the district. 

The recently published summary of 
whales and dolphins recorded for Vic- 
toria (Wakefield, 1967) did not men- 
tion this specimen, so I wrote to Miss 
Bowker for the details. These she 
promptly supplied, tog2ther with in- 
formation concerning several other 
whale strandings near Pori Fairy. She 
also very kindly gave me permission to 
present in this article the notes from 
her log books. The accompanying 
photographs are reproduced from her 
colour transparencies. Duplicates of 
the slides have been lodged with the 
Mammal Survey Group, National 
Museum of Victoria, and Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department. 


Sperm Whale, Physeter catodon 


1. “On March 21, 1959, a female Sperm 
Whale was washed on to the beach at 


* 27 Kingswood Drive, Dingley, 


Victoria 3172, 


by K. G. SrmPson* 


The Cutting, Tower: Hill Beach, nine 
miles east of Port Fairy. Mr. Brian 
Maloney had watched this sick whale 
wallowing near the shore for three 
days prior to its death. It was thirty- 
eight feet long. Eventually the whale 
disintegrated and the bones were 
scattered on the bar. Two of the verte- 
bral sections now make fine seats on 
my garden lawn.” 


A large wound is visible as a white 
patch, immediately anterior to the 
centre of the upper lip, and it was pos- 
sibly caused by a shark, during or after 
the death of the whale. 

Wakefield (op. cit.) mentions with- 
out bzing more specific, one or more 
whales sighted by local residents off 
the Pori Fairy coast during 1966 and 
1967. Tne following record by Miss 
Bowker may be one of them: 

2. “During August, 1966, a very big 
whale, identified by fishermen as a 
Sperm Whate, came into the bay at 
the East Beach. A calf was seen a day 
or so later. The fishermen said that 
whales have calved in that area before. 
With binoculars, from the shore, I 


guessed the calf to be about fifteen 
feet long, while the cow seemed to 


Survey Group. F.N.C.V., 


for the Mammal 


c/o The Hon. Secretary, 40 Howard Street, Reservoir, Victoria 3073. 


The beach- 
washed Sperm 
Whale at The 
Cutting, 

Tower Hill Beach, 
via Port Fairy, 
Vjctoria, 

March, 1959. 
(Note probable 
shark bite) 


photo: 
Miss G. 
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be three times that length. The whale 
stayed seven days before disappearing 
to sea with the calf.” 


Pilot Whale, Globiocephala melaena 

Strandings of this species are fairly 
commonly reported from _ Victoria. 
Miss Bowker records two occurrences, 
each of a single whale. 


1. “On December 2, 1953, I found a 

dead whale washed into a small rocky 
cove at Little River Beach, where the 
small creek enters the sea some four 
miles west of Port Fairy. Two Giant 
Petrels (Macronectes sp., Procellari- 
formes) were feeding on the whale. 
“On December 5, accompanied by 
Miss M. Brady, I again visited the 
whale. Four Giant Petrels were now 
feeding. We were able to identify it 
as a Pilot (Blackfish) Whale. It was 
twenty five feet long. 
“By December 9, it had been washed 
one hundred yards up the Little River 
and covered with a mound of sand 
forming a domed bar which com- 
pletely cut the creek off from the sea. 
Not until the following year did this 
hump flatten and allow water to flow 
into the sea again. The beach was 
then found covered with bones.” 


2. “A dead whale was found on the 
rocks at the South Beach, Port Fairy, 
on July 16, 1955. It too was a Pilot 
Whale, twenty feet in length.” 


Common Dolphin, Delphinus delphis 


“Thirty four Dolphins were chasing 
a school of fish at the East Beach, 
Port Fairy, on May 14, 1959. The tide 
was low and seventeen of them be- 
came stranded on the beach. The local 
fishermen collected and killed them, 
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Detail of the 
mouth to 
show toothed 
lower jaw. 


photo: 
Miss G. Bowker 


cut them up, and stored them in the 
freezer of the Fisherman’s Co-opera- 
tive for use as bait.” 


An unidentified whale 


“A very big, thick-bodied whale was 
washed on the bar at The Cutting, 
Tower Hill Beach, nine miles east of 
Port Fairy, on November 27, 1961. 
I found this whale when it was quite 
fresh and was amazed to find it head- 
less. The head had been cut or sheared 
off perpendicularly, as correctly as if 
guillotined, apparently by some sea 
creature. The remaining body was 
twenty feet long and it towered two 
feet over my head, which is five feet 
from the ground. The whale was 
never identified.” 


From the description of the injury, 
it is possible that the ‘sea creature’ 
was constructed of steel, with a sharp 
bow, and travelling at a fair speed 
when it collided with the whale. The 
clean vertical cut, the great size of the 
wound and the animal’s fresh state, 
could be consistent with a whale killed 
by collision in the shipping lane some 
miles out to sea in Bass Strait, and 
washed ashore fairly soon afterwards. 
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Abnormality in Leptoceras fimbriatum (Lindl.) 


Photographs by R. G. Richardson 


Abnormal specimens of Leptoceras 
fimbriatum Lindl were collected by 
the author on Mount Ingoldsby at 
Anglesea, on 23 April, 1967. The 
plants were located amongst normal 
flowers in a colony numbering more 
than 200 individuals, In all, 28 plants 
were flowering; 21 of which exhibited 
double heads—a total of 49 flowers. 
This is an unsually high number for 
this orchid, as generally only odd 
plants in the colonies flower. However, 
the increase was probably due to a 
carryover effect of the bushfire which 
swept the area in 1965. The response 
of this orchid to such a stimulus is 
amazing. 

While studying the flowers, it was 
noticed that one with a single head, 
had multiple labellum development. 
Closer observation showed that in all 
three segments were present. A large 


Double-flowered Leptoceras; normal 
(upper), abnormal flower lower right. 
I si isibl 


flower 
The 3 
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by Davip L. JONEs 


segment at the bottom of the “tier” 
suggested a normal labellum, except 
for a niche missing from one corner. 
In this corner just above the niche was 
another much smaller segment; almost 
a perfect replica of a labellum in 
miniature. Comparison suggested that 
the smaller segment fitted into the 
niche on the larger labellum, but it 
was obvious that the two segments 
had developed seperately. Close in at 
the base of the column a third, very 
tiny segment, was visible. Obviously 
this was of labellum tissue because of 
the prominent markings, and the type 
of tissue of this organ. 

After this find, a closer scrutiny of 
other plants in the colony revealed 
another flower aberrant in a similar 
way. The plant in question had two 
flowers, one of which was normal 
while the other had three lJabellum 
segments as before. In this case, how- 
ever, the hand lens revealed that three 
perfectly formed labella were present, 
with no suggestion of distortion. The 
bottom central segment was the 
largest, being slightly smaller than 
normal size. Closer to the column on 
the right was another one, slightly 
smaller again, and on its left was the 
third and smallest of all. This latter 
one was the highest, and overlapped 
the others. Overall, the space between 
the column and normal labellum was 
very crowded. I imagine things would 
be very cramped for any pollinating 
insect; although some plants in the 
column had swollen ovaries, this fea- 
ture was not conspicuous in the ab- 
normal flowers. 

To the best of the author’s know- 
ledge, this is the first reporting of 
teratalogical formation in the orchid 
Leptoceras. 
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Aberrant orchids have been reported 
in many genera by various authors, 
and naturally enough, not all variations 
are similar. A general review of the 
various tetralogical forms collected 
may not go amiss. 

Aberrance of colour seems to be 
fairly common, especially in polymor- 
phic genera such as Caladenia and 
Glossodia. Albinos are common 
enough in both plant and animal king- 
doms, but in Victorian  terrestial 
orchids the most noteworthy have 
been Calochilus  robertsonii, Ptero- 
stylis nutans?,  Pterostylis curta, 
Pterostylis concinna, Diuris peduncu- 
lata, and Diuris maculata*. As well 
virescence (reversion to a green sepal- 
loid form) has been recorded in 
Thelymitra ixioides?. A most interest- 
ing coloured orchid was a canary yel- 
low form of Diuris punctata collected 
on the New England Tableland in 
N.S.W.* This must have been a gem 
indeed. The late W. H. Nicholls has 
also recorded a cream form of this 
species®. As in other families of plants, 
variegated foliage is occasionally found 
in orchids. The author has collected 
variegated rosettes of Pterostylis nana 
at Rushworth, and as well, a varie- 
gated Pterostylis nutans is known’. 
Because of vegetative propagation in 
these species, a clone of plants may 
build up from the one mutation. 
Orchid foliage is also subject to much 
variation in shape!!, 

Doubling up of some floral organ 
or the inclusion of a sterile appendage 
seems to be another teratalogical fea- 
ture often found in certain terrestrial 
species. Perhaps the most remarkable 
find of this kind was a Caladenia 
dilatata with two columns, one of 
which contained the stigma, while the 
other held the anthers. As if this was 
not sufficient, this amazing flower also 
exhibited two lateral petals which were 
very good replicas of the labellum’. A 
Caladenia patersonii from the Gram- 
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Both abnormal specimens with single-flowered 


one on right. Note the crowded flowers on 
specimen at left. 

pians with two rows of perfect calli 
along one lateral petal has also been 
reported!?. Glossodia major seems to 
have a double labellum fairly fre- 
quently’,?. As well, Prasphyllum odor- 
atum®,? and Prasophyllum  elatum?® 
have been found with two conjoined 
flowers arising from the one bract, 
although other flowers on the spike 
were normal. Double sepal develop- 
ment has also been recorded in Praso- 
phyllum odoratum®. A Chiloglottis re- 
flexa with conjoined lateral sepals and 
a curious cruciform tipped labellum 
has also been reported from Cres- 
wick!?, 

The inclusion of a sterile append- 
age at the base of the column seems 
to be a fairly regular appearance in 
two species of Thelymitra, viz. Thely- 
mitra fusco lutea’ and Thelymitra cir- 
cumspecta!®, A possible explanation is 
that the appendage represents the re- 
version to the anthers, as found in the 
orchid’s ancestral past. It is interesting 
to note that in the Thelymitra fusco 
lutea described by W. L. Williams?, 
all the flowers on the spike were 
identical. In the two-flowered Lepto- 
ceras described, one flower, however, 
was quite normal. 
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Double heads also occur in plants 
which are normally single flowered. 
Thus two-flowered Prerostylis curta, P. 
concinna, P. pedunculata, P. obtusa 
and P. revoluta occasionally occur. 
The author has also collected speci- 
ments of two species which appeared 
as if nature had grafted two mature 
plants together. The first was a ptero- 
tylis barbata trom Warrandyte; which 
had two rosettes, two stems, and a 
complete duplicate of floral organs 
all joined to give an odd _ looking 
plant. The second was a Caladenia 
carnea from The Basin in the Dande- 
nong Ranges. This plant had two leaves 
in Opposite directions, two united 
stems, and a duplicate of floral organs 
at the top, reminiscent of a worn 
paintbrush. In both specimens the 
flowers were joined with the labella 
together. This formation has also been 
recorded in Prerostylis pedunculata 
from Portland!?. 

A further curious development is 
the occurrence of petaloid forms in 
Diuris species such as Diuris_ sul- 
phurea and Diuris pedunculata®. This 
phenomenon occurs when the lateral 
sepals develop shapes similar to the 
lateral petals. In extreme cases the re- 
sult is a flower resembling in shape, 
the garden pansy. Nicholls in his 
article’? maintains that Diuris dendro- 
boides Fitz G. is nothing more than 
a petaloid form of Diuris punctata. 
(Rupp in the same article, however, 
defends FitzGerald’s judgment.) Here 
in Victoria it seems highly probable 
that two very rare greenhoods were 
nothing more than aberrant petaloid 
forms of close common species. I refer 
to Pterostylis celans M. M. R. Rupp, 
apparentiy a development of Prero- 
stylis nana in the Portland area, and 
Prerostylis crypta W. H. Nicholls, 
which appears to be an unusual form 
Prerostylis obtusa. It is interesting to 
note that two specimens of Caladenia 
menziesii with unusual petaloid labella 
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containing undulate incurved margins 
and papillate glands, have been col- 
lected in the Portland area!?. This 
and the Caladenia dilatata reported 
earlier’, are the only members of this 
polymorphic genus to have been re- 
ported with such developments. 

From such a short review as this, 
it is apparent that the Orchidaceae as 
it is represented by terrestrials in Vic- 
toria, is subject to much variation em- 
bracing many genera and _ species. 
There is probably no single reason for 
this, as genetic variation can occur in 
any race of plants; but what seems 
an abnormally high number for this 
small group of plants may be an indi- 
cator of rapid evolutionary processes 
still occurring within them. 
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tion. 

7E. E. Pescott—A remarkable flower 
of Caladenia dilatata, Vict. Nat. 55; 
8—Dec. 1938. 

SW. L. Williams—Abnormality in 
Thelymitra funco-lutea, Vict. Nat. 61; 
Nov. 1944; Vict. Nat. 68; 1—May 1951. 

9E. E. Pescott—Double labellum in 
Prasophyllum, Vict. Nat. 56; 10—Feb. 
1940. 

10J, A. P. Blackmore—An orchid in 
the course of evolution? The Orchadian 
2; c—June 1966. 

11W. H. Nicholls—Greenhood Or- 
chids, Vict. Nat. 46—June 1928. 

12 W. H. Nicholls—Notes on Quaint 
Orchid Forms, Vict. Nat. 61; 12—April 
1945. 

13.W. H. Nicholls—Prerostylis crypta, 
Vict. Nat. 61; 12—April 1945. 

14H. M. R. Rupp—Prerostylis celans, 
Vict. Nat. 61. 
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Layman’s Impressions of FNCV Excursion 
to Wangaratta Dec 66 - Jan 67 


Monday 26.12.1966 


By the time our company had 
spread out for lunch among. the 
Woolly tea tree (Leptospermum lani- 
gerum) along the banks of the river at 
Taggerty on the Maroondah Highway, 
our Boxing Day lethargy was fading, 
and discussions concerning the Puff- 
balls at our feet, and the Silver gum 


(Eucalyptus crenulata) at Buxton, 
gradually out-weighed — stories’ of 
Christmas Day activities; and _ the 


Field Naturalists slowly resumed their 
characteristic out of doors interests. 

The short journey to Alexandra 
along the Acheron Cutting overlook- 
ing the Goulburn, gave clear evidence 
of the violence of a recent storm, the 
number of fallen trees arousing much 
comment. In Alexandra itself (the old- 
time gold-mining centre once known 
as Redgate) our driver, Bill, having a 
personal knowledge of the district, 
talked to us of the early coaching day 
relics still kept behind the modern 
facade of McKenzie’s Garage in the 
centre of the town, and of the Powder 
Magazine still to be found in a side 
street. 

Further on, along the road to Yarck, 
the childhood home of Dame Pattie 
Menzies (Leckie) was drawn to our 
attention. In glorious weather we pro- 
ceeded through lightly wooded grassy 
country to Merton, then over the 
winding road to Big Hill and Seven 
Creeks, reaching the Hume Highway 
at Euroa, with its conspicuous clumps 
of Tree-of-heaven in the gardens. At 
Wangaratta, reached in easy time for 
dinner, a splendid sunset formed a 
colourful background for a graceful 
Spotted gum (the roosting place of a 
large number of magpies) at the motel 
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entrance, with lorikeets chattering 
vigorously in the adjacent trees. 


Tuesday 27.12.1966—Buffalo ! 


On this morning, a prompt start was 
made along the valley of the Ovens 
River, where to the uninformed eye, 
the fields of hops and tobacco gave no 
signs of recent floodings. Turning off 
at Porepunkah, through the purple- 
podded Silver wattles of the river 
valley, we enjoyed the steady climb to 
the Buffalo Chalet area, noting the 
ruby-red markings on the trunks of 
the Candle-barks, with the Snow gums 
emphasising the higher altitudes. Cres- 
cent and yellow-faced honey-eaters, 
pardalotes and the elusive brown 
thornbills tantalised bird-observers into 
making tentative identifications, whilst 
the magnificent rock formations of 
near and distant mountain masses de- 
lighted the geologists. During lunch on 
the butter-cup-and-daisy — studded 
grassy slopes facing the ski-runs, with 
music provided by a not-far-distant 
lyre-bird. few naturalists could be 
found to work up any enthusiasm for 
the study of the insects which were 
crawling, flying, nipping and stinging 
many of us, and not for the last time 
on this trip. 

An enjoyable scramble up to the 
Corrals gave opportunity for all to 
follow their chosen pursuits, with the 
eagle-eyed, knowledgeable and agile 
specialists finding their pleasures at 
least equalled by that of the less expert 
or fortunate members, who sampled 
and savoured with enthusiasm the 
varied beauties and interests offering, 
all the while consciously or uncon- 
sciously storing away vivid impres- 
sions and practical information. 


1 See Botanical list No. 1. 
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Wednesday 28.12.1966—Hume Reser- 
voir 2 

Wednesday was the day scheduled 
for the trip to the Hume Reservoir, 
and we set off through Beechworth, 
where our leader for the day, Mrs. F. 
Gladstone, joined us. Passing through 
fairly open country, the kangaroo- 
grass was a feature of the road-side; 
whilst the deep shade of the introduced 
false acacia marked the position of 
many farm-houses. Welcome Ibis 
flocks were busily working their way 
through the insect population; Eastern 
Rosellas and Superb Blue Wrens con- 
tributed their vivid colours to the 
scene; whilst an occasional harsh call 
drew attention to Galah and Plover. 

A pause was made at the Hume 
Dam, where silky oak and spotted 
gum were notable, with skeleton weed 
and Salvation Jane edging the path- 
ways, and where the shadowed waters 
below the spillway gave hospitality to 
herons, egrets and cormorants. Pass- 
ing the Bethanga Bridge we followed 
first the Murray River Arm of the 
Reservoir, passing through Old Tallan- 
gatta, with its trees persisting in the 
encircling water, and where a sacred 
kingfisher greeted us from a telephone 
wire, then across the hills to Bullioh 
and down the Mitta River Arm, where 
an unbelievable number of cormorants 
put on a wonderful display for us, de- 
serting their roosting places on dead 
trees, first in masses, then in twos and 
three, and finally all settling in safety 
in the distance. 

Some little time was then spent at 
the Yackandandah River, where en- 
thusiasts sought gold in the metamor- 
phosed schist of the river bed, and 
others sought shade under the Ovens 
acacias, the feathery Silver wattles, 
and the chubby-leaved red box trees. 
The return journey was completed 
after a welcome pause at Yackandan- 
dah, very quiet on his hot afternoon.? 


2 See Botanical List No. 2. 
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Thursday 29.12.1966—Bogong High 
Plains 3 


This journey was anticipated by all 
of us with much pleasure, the Rocky 
River Dam above Fall’s Creek being 
our objective. Proceeding through 
Bright, with its walnut trees and pop- 
lars looking very pretty and holiday- 
makers enjoying the sunshine, we 
crossed through the thickly timbered 
country to the Tawonga Gap, where 
the brilliant gold of a Senecio bright- 
ened the foreground, then down to the 
Kiewa Valley, passing Cranky Charlie, 
Mt. Beauty, and on up to peaceful 
Clover Flat, Bogong, and on to Fall’s 
Creek, noting the local Bogong Gum 
on the way, and reaching our destina- 
tion in time for lunch. Snow grasses, 
richea, violets, daisies, swamp isotome 
and other treasures abounded at our 
stopping place beside the Dam. 

Shortly after lunch a brief but 
severe rain storm (the only one of our 
whole eight days) demonstrated 
vividly the origin of the many little 
rivulets coming racing through and 
over the rocky outcrops of both the 
Rocky Valley and the adjoining Pretty 
Valley. On the downward journey past 
the ski-lodges and runs, we paused at 
McKay’s Portals, where the planting 
of Pinus radiata aroused comment, and 
where a brief walk gave us the oppor- 
tunity to study the long-podded hick- 
ory wattles, the sturdy columns of 
stackhousia, the clumps of flax lily, 
the clematis, various Prostantheras, 
the veronicas and trigger plants, all of 
which were growing profusely. Con- 
tinuing down along the river we 
passed the Tawonga Gap turn-off, and 
returned through the foot-hills of the 
Kiewa Valley to Myrtleford, and so 
back to Wangaratta in the early even- 
ing. 

3 See Botanical List No. 3. 
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Friday 30.12.1966—Beechworth 


The “rock-hounds” particularly en- 
joyed this day spent along the Wool- 
shed Creek area at Beechworth, return- 
ing with specimens many and vari- 
ous, but uniformly treasured by 
their finders whether identified or not. 
Some were large, some very small, 
many very heavy, but all were to re- 
ceive further attention during later 
quiet suburban evenings. Tales of tur- 
quoise, jasper, garnet and gold en- 
couraged their labours. 

On returning to Wangaratta some 
members searched successfully for the 
dollar bird, which had been reported 
as frequenting the camping area on the 
banks of the river. Here river red 
gums contrasted pleasantly with the 
shady catalpas which were planted in 
the area. 


Saturday 31.12.1966—Warby Ranges? 


Miss D. Nason and Miss N. Ros- 
siter kindly gave us of their time on 
Saturday, when a most enjoyable day 
was spent on the Warby Ranges pro- 
perty, with our hostesses identifying 
birds, rocks, and plants most pa- 
tiently and competently. The lovely 
old garden tempted us to linger over 
lunch, watching the butterflies around 
the Buddleis, and the family of spine- 
bills and other honeyeaters enjoying 
the sweet-flowered shrubs. The lemon- 
scented gum yielded its characteristic 
perfume from the crushed leaves, and 
many sturdy trees gave over-all shelter. 

Away from the house, swamp iso- 
tome and fairies’ aprons were shown 
to us, hidden away on the edge of the 
swamp. The forest red gum, the red, 
and the long-leaf box were identified, 
whilst bird watchers were further 
rewarded with glimpses of red-backed 
parrots, the little friar bird, and a close 
and sustained view of the beautiful 
diamond fire-tail finch, whilst the do- 


4 See Botanical List No. 4. 
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mestic activities of a pair of rufous 
whistlers were delightfully displayed. 

The day included a swim in the 
dam (curtailed by a sharp nip or two 
from some aggressive creature hidden 
there) the tempting of an inquisitive 
pony with non-existent delicacies, a 
walk through the Native Plants Reser- 
vation, and the inspecting and pros- 
pecting of the disused quarry from 
which came the granite for the lovely 
Wangaratta Cathedral. 

That evening, New Year’s Eve, the 
members of the Wangaratta Gem 
Stone Society kindly permitted us to 
use their Club Rooms, where Mr. 
Frank Robbins showed very apprecia- 
tive members some of his slides of the 
F.N.C.V. excursion to Heron Island. 
These were run through very expedi- 
tiously, with Mr. Robbins’ concise 
commentary being attentively followed 
by his audience. 

Later, the equipment and collections 
of the Society were viewed whilst 
members explained their intricacies. 

Back at the motel, the New Year 
came in almost un-noticed by most of 
our party, tired after a full and satis- 
fying day. 


Sunday 1.1.1967—Beechworth 


On Sunday, our first stop on the 
way to Beechworth was at the home of 
Mr. Bennett, a member of the Wanga- 
ratta Gem Stone Society. His outstand- 
ingly interesting collection, labelled 
and displayed to facilitate our handl- 
ing, was studied with much apprecia- 
tion. 

At Beechworth, we lunched beside 
the restored Powder Magazine, and 
then spent half-an-hour at the Mu- 
seum, which gives such a vivid pano- 
rama of the history of the area. Mov- 
ing on to Black Sands Creek some few 
miles out, members spent their last 
afternoon searching according to in- 
dividual inclination. The return jour- 
ney was made through Chiltern, and 
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by common consent we ignored the 
wayside notice “Koalas’, but instinc- 
tively paused at the exotic sight of pea- 
cocks on a farm-house fence. Chil- 
tern itself was quiet, the historic grape 
vine at the Hotel of that name was 
admired, and a thought or two was 
given to the past glories of the old 
town and its famous one-time inhabi- 
tant, the young Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson. 


Monday 2.1.1967—Tolmie Ranges” 


Melbourne, regrettably to be our 
destination on Monday, was reached 
by way of Whitfield, noted for its 
rumours of gem-stone riches and for 
tales of Ned Kelly, through the Tol- 
mies where beautiful drifts of rock 
isotome and more rarely of blue 
pincushions caught the eye. A pause 
at the historically romantic Power’s 


5 See Botanical list No. 5. 


Look-out gave opportunity to view 
mountain ranges and the quiet valley 
below. Bush-ranging days seemed so 
long ago. 

Our journey was completed by com- 
ing through Mansfield, Yea, and Yarra 
Glen to Lilydale, and so on through 
the traffic and hustle of the Maroon- 
dah Highway again for the last short 
miles. 

It was a well-contented busload of 
Field Naturalists who — sincerely 
thanked Miss Marie Allender for mak- 
ing all the preliminary arrangements 
and the day-to-day planning for the 
Excursion. We all joined with Mr. T. 
Sault in his expression of thanks to our 
friend and driver Bill, for taking us 
so comfortably and safely on one more 
successful Christmas Excursion. 

The appended botanical lists were 
compiled by Miss L. White, to whom 
we Offer our thanks. 


Botanical List No. 1— 


Messmate, Eucalyptus obliqua 

Narrow leaf peppermint, Eucalyptus 
radiata 

Candle bark, Eucalyptus rubida 

Eucalyptus dalrympleana 

Eucalyptus mitchelliana 

Snow gum, Eucalyptus pauciflora 

Hickory wattle, Acacia falciformis 

Alpine wattle, Acacia alpina 

Silver wattle, Acacia dealbata 

Blackwood, Acacia melanoxylon 

Acacia phlebophylla 

Christmas bush, Prostanthera_ lasian- 
thos 

Round leaf mint bush, Prostanthera 
rotundifolia 

Alpine mint bush, Prostanthera 
cuneata 

Monkey mint bush, Prostanthera 
walteri 

Mountain shaggy pea, Oxylobium 
alpestre 

Handsome flat pea, Platylobium 
formosum 
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Pale Wedge-pea, Gompholobium 
huegelii 

Hop Bitter-pea, Daviesia latifolia 

Gorse Bitter-pea, Daviesia ulicina 

Waxberry, Gaultheria lispida 

Box Micrantheum, Micrantheum hex- 
andrum 

Alpine Boronia, Boronia algida 

Royal Grevillea, Grevillea victoriae 

Coarse Daisy, Brachycome aculeata 

Field Daisy, Brachycome decipiens 

White Everlasting, Helichrysum sp. 

Golden Everlasting, Helichrysum 
bracteatum 

Cascade Everlasting, Helichrysum 
thyrsoideum 

Billy buttons, Craspedia uniflora 

Flax-lily, Dianella tasmanica 

Alpine Kunzea, Kunzea muelleri 

Alpine Westringia, Westringia senti- 
folia 

Ivy-leaf Goodenia, Goodenia hedera- 
ceae 
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Purple Violet, Viola betonicifolia 

Candies, Stackhousia monogyna 

Astelia, Astelia alpina 

Trigger-plant, Stylidium gramini- 
folium 

Alpine Bottlebrush, Callistemon 
sleberi 


Mountain Aciphyl, Aciphylla simplici- 
folia 

Derwent Speedwell, Veronica derwen- 
tia 

Mountain Caladenia, Caladenia iyallii 

Royal Bluebell, Wahlenbergia gloriosa 

Yellow Marsh-flower, Villarsia exaltata 

Coral Fern, Gleichenia, sp. 


Botanical List No. 2— 


Tall Lobelia, Lobelia gibbosa 

Blue Bells, Wahlenbergia consimitis 

Autumn Lily, Tricoryne elatior 

Hyachinth Orchid, Dipodium 
punctatum 

Onion Orchid, Microtis unifolia 

Austral Lady’s Tresses, Spiranthes 
sinensis 

Dogwood, Cassinia aculeata 

Centaury, Centaurium pulchellum 

Yellow Centaury, Sebaza ovata 

Flax, Linum marginale 

Wild Geranium, Pelargonium australe 

Hop bush, Dodonea attenuata 

Swamp Bottlebrush, Callistemon palu- 
dosus 

Varnish Wattle, Acacia verniciflua 

Box-leaf Wattle, Acacia buxifolia 

Ovens Wattle, Acacia pravissima 

Pale Vanilla Lily, Arthropodium 
milleflorum 


Smooth Flax Lily, Dianella laevis 

Blue Pinchushion, Brunonia australis 

Lomatia fraseri 

Common Appleberry, Billardiera scan- 
dens 

White Cypress-pine, Callitris columel- 
laris 

Black Cypress-pine, Callitris endlicheri 

Rock Isotome, [sotome axillaris 

Silver Top, Eucalyptus sieberiana 

Forest Red Gum, Eucalyptus tereti- 
cornis 

Yellow Box, Eucalyptus melliodora 

Swamp Gum, Eucalyptus ovata 

Red Box, Eucalyptus polyanthemos 

Blue Gum, Eucalyptus globulus var. 
bicostata 

Red Stringy Bark, Eucalyptus 
macrorrhyncha 

Maiden Hair Fern, Adiantum 
aethiopicum 


Botanical List No. 3— 


(Plants not included in the Buffalo 

List) 

Bogong Gum, Eucalyptus chapmanii 

Woolly-butt, Eucalyptus delegatensis 

Alpine Orites, Orites lancifolia 

Richea, Richea continentis 

Mountain Pepper, Drimys lanceolata 

Downy Star-bush, Pleurandropsis 
phebalioides 

Mountain phebalium, Phebalium 
phylicifolium 

Coral Heath, Epacris microphylla 

Swamp Heath, Epacris paludosa 
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Star-hair, Astrotricha ledifolia 

Long-leaf Hovea, Hovea longifolia 

Alpine Grevillea, Grevillea australia 

Tall Rice-flower, Pimelea ligustrina 

Ovens Everlasting, Helichrysum. stir- 
lingii 

Silver Daisy, Celmisia longifolia 

Bogong Daisy, Celmisia circifolia 

Daisy Bush, Olearia phlogopappa 
var. subrepanda 

Alpine Everlasting, Helichrysum 
hookeri 

Eyebright, Euphrasia sp. 
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Long-leaf Waxflower, Eriostemon 
myo poroides 


White Purslane, Claytonia australasica 


Silver Edelweiss, Ewartia catipes 


Alpine Stackhousia, Stackhousia pul- 
vinaris 
Alpine Rice-flower Pimelea alpina 


Botanical List No. 4— 


Rock Fern, Cheilanthes tenuifolia 

Necklace Fern, Asplenium flabelli- 
folium 

Water Fern, Blechnum sp. 

Harsh Ground Fern, Hypolepis 
muelleri 

Prickly Starwort, Stellaria pungens 

Purple Coral-pea, Hardenbergia vio- 
lacea 

Bugle, Ajuga australis 

Swamp Isotome, Jsotoma fluviatilis 

Hop Bush, Goodenia ovata 

Bladderwort, Utricularia dichotoma 

Common Everlasting, Helichrysum 
apiculatum 

Chocolate Lily, Dichopogon strictus 

Fringe Lily, Thysanotus tuberosus 

Blue-grass Lily, Caesia vittata 

Nodding Blue-lily, Stypandra glauca 

Flax Lily, Dianella revoluta 

Buttercup, Ranunculus lappaceus 

Sundew, Drosera auriculata 

Spreading Wattle, Acacia diffusa 

Lightwood, Acacia implexa 

Golden Wattle, Acacia pycnantha 


Red-stem Acacia, Acacia rubida 

White Box, Eucalyptus albens 

But but, Eucalyptus bridgesiana 

Red Gum, Eucalyptus camaldulensis 

Mountain Grey Gum, Eucalyptus 
goniocalyx 

Grey Box, Eucalyptus microcarpa 

Iron Bark, Eucalyptus sideroxylon 

Sheoke, Casuarina stricta 

Cherry Ballart, Exocarpus cupressi- 
formis 

Mountain Grevillea, Grevillea alpina 

Sweet Bursaria, Bursaria spinosa 

Native Indigo, Indigofera australis 

Correa, Correa reflexa 

Daphne Heath, Brachyloma daph- 
noides 

Dogwood, Cassinia longifolia 

Grass Tree, Xanthorrhoea australis 

Rice Flower, Pimelea linifolia 

Twining Glycine, Glycine clandestina 

Common Hovea, Hovea heterophylla 

Manuka Tea Tree, Leptospermum juni- 
perinum 


Botanical List No. 5— 


(Additional to many of the foregoing) 
Burgan, Leptospermum ericoides 
Fringe Myrtle, Calytrix tetragona 


Guinea Flower, Hibbertia sericea 
Hop Bush, Dodonea cuneata 
Pea Bush, Pultenaea cunninghamii 


History of Blackberry spread in Australia 


Mr. R. L. Amor, of the Botany Department, Monash University, Clayton, 
Victoria, would welcome any information on the origin of blackberry in any particular 
area, so that the history of the spread of this alien plant can be documented. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—14 October, 1968 


About two hundred members and 
friends attended the meeting. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. R. Allan, was chairman. 
He announced that an _ extraordinary 
meeting would be held before the 
November meeting to approve the appli- 
cation of the North-east Victorian Field 
Naturalist Club with the F.N.C.V. 

Five new members whose names ap- 
pear in the October Naturalist were 
elected. 

The Speaker for the evening was Mr. 
A. J. Swaby who gave a stimulating 
illustrated talk on “Look into these Flow- 
ers”. He stressed that the average gar- 
dener doesn’t look into the flowers and 
remember their purpose, and the adapta- 
tions for this purpose. 

He showed beautiful colour slides of 
Geranium and Pelargonium shedding seed, 
the former suddenly curling their fruit 
segments upwards, casting seed out, and 
the latter curling around like a corkscrew, 
pushing the seeds out. Most garden speci- 
mens, however, don’t form seeds. 

The regular Geranium corolla con- 
trasted with the Pelargonium irregular 
one with two upper back petals and three 
lower ones. Guide lines point towards the 
nectary in the tube. 

‘The hairs on the Iceland poppy stem and 
drooped bud were adaptations to Arctic 
conditions where they had to contend with 
snow. In the open poppy flower bees be- 
came covered with the plentiful pollen 
which they stroked on to special parts of 
legs. The position of the stigmas allowed 
pollen to be deposited on them as the 
insect crawled in the flower. 

Special leaves around the flowers of 
dusty miller, e.g. Spyridium coactifolium, 
helped the attraction of the corolla. 

A Nicotiana flower, dull in the daytime, 
comes out after the sun has gone off, the 
flower straightening and perfuming the 
garden. Hawk moths hover and uncoil 
their long tongue, reaching down the long 
tube of the flower. 

Crinum pedunculatum also has a long 
tube with nectar. Crinum flaccidum and 
Freezia show a landing spot where insects 
can land, and the stamens and stigma 
reach the back of the insect. 

The Nasturtium has road signs, a land- 
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ing ground for insects, a barricade of 
spikes, stamens opening a few at a time, 
depositing pollen under the insect as it 
passes across to the spur nectary, the 
stigma at first bent over forwards, later 
projecting, collecting pollen from an in- 
sect. 

The Chocolate lily has a tip on each 
sepal keeping the flower locked shut until 
the atmosphere is dry. In a moist glass- 
house one grower could not get lilies 
to open. 

The purple ring on both kinds of Early 
Nancy flowers (noticed by Major Mit- 
chell) provides a landing spot for insects, 
and as stamens are just over them, 
pollen is deposited on the insect, while 
on the other female flower the three 
long stigma points are exactly over the 
ring, also providing for _ pollination 
from the insect. In Arums, the yellow 
tongue has dozens of pollen flowers 
above, and a number of seed-bearing 
flowers below. The Noon flower has 
numerous modified stamens appearing as 
the attractive part. A few have anthers. 

Lasiopetalum sepals are the attractive 
parts, while the minute, unnoticed petals 
are right at the base between two sepals. 
In Everlastings, the showy parts are 
the bracts around the head of florets. 
The Blue Devil, looking like a thistle, is 
actually a member of the carrot family, 
Apiaceae (formerly Umbelliferae). The 
spike of Xanthorrhoea has showy sta- 
mens and pistils, one section of flowers 
with masses of stamens, which soon fall, 
and other older flowers showing many 
stigmas leading to separate ovaries. 

In Hibiscus a bunch of stamens on a 
tube covers the stigmas, and when sta- 
mens are finished with, out come the 
stigmas. This prevents  self-pollination. 
Alyogyne flowers have a large number 
of stamens below a single stigma. 

Pittosporum bicolour capsules open, 
showing sticky seeds which stick to birds. 
Clover flowers showed the difference be- 
tween the first new flowers and older 
pollinated flowers which dropped back. 
Grevilleas and Waratah illustrated four 
stamens attached to the four perianth 
parts. 

The duck orchid labellum bends for- 
ward and shuts an insect in for pollina- 
tion; while in sage flowers the insect 
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touches a hinged appendage of the anther 
which levers the anther, depositing pollen 
on top of the insect. Later the stigma 
bends forward, getting pollen from an- 
other insect. 

In the tall greenhood the labellum 
shuts the insect in and after awhile lets 
the insect out. The running postman 
shows a yellow spot where the insect 
looks for nectar on the standard to which 
the two wings of the corolla are locked, 
until the insect lands on the flower. 

In Podalyria there is wet pollen; 
while on Broom a powdery cloud of 
pollen shoots up when the wings of the 
flower are unlocked from the keel when 
the insect lands. The Swan River Pea 
showed an enormous red keel, and an 
almost colourless small standard—Bra- 
chysema meaning a_ short standard 
Buttercup petals show a swelling at the 
base of each, where nectar is produced; 
while in Hellebore the petals are little 
cups full of nectar. 

The trigger plant has a movable 
column with a brush of stamens around 
the stigma; while the little spur trigger 
plant has a column in the centre and it 
shows a red colour on the hill and white 
on the lower slopes. 

Stamens come first in the blue beil, 
and after they are finished, up comes 
the stigma to receive pollen. 

In /sotoma axillaris, stamens form a 
closed tube, and the stigma comes up in 
the middle and pushes the pollen ahead. 
Isotoma fluviatilis has a dark, deep blue 
ring attracting the insects. 

In /ris stylosa markings are a sign for 
a bee to crawl in under the stigma be- 
low which is the stamen. This prevents 
self-pollination. 

The bright orange and blue Strelitzia 
flower is pollinated by a bird with the 
same colouring, exposing the pollen when 
the blue tongue is split by the pressure cf 
the bird on it. 


The elbow orchid labellum imitates an 
insect. Apparently an insect comes in to 
kill the other “insect”. 


Eriostemon myoporoides stamens have 
flat stalks blocking insects from crawling 
between them below the stamens. Culti- 
vated Marguerites produce no seed, and 
Mr. Swaby has never seen seed in Viola 
hederacea. 

Prostanthera stamens form a top arch 
over a landing platform, and the head 
of the insect touches the stamens, so 
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getting pollen on itself. Later the styles 
bend into position. 

In double flowers, some are making 
stamens or petals, some having an anther 
on one side. The single flowers are the 
natural ones. 

Mr. Swaby ended his talk with beau- 
tiful slides of Darwinia_ micropetala, 
Wallflower fruits shedding seeds, and a 
skull-like Snapdragon capsule. 

The President thanked Mr. Swaby for 
the most interesting talk, and Mr. lan 
Morrison for projecting the slides. Mem- 
bers showed their appreciation by en- 
thusiastic clapping. 

The President announced that the 
Western Victoria Field Naturalist As- 
sociation Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Hamilton on 26 October. 

They propose that clubs get together 
more than they do, and so make stronger 
representations on important issues. 

The report by Professor Turner on 
the Norfolk Island Survey for the Aus- 
tralian Conservation Foundation is now 
on sale. 

The Secretary and President went to 
Maryborough and met representatives of 
the Nature reserve there, where a new 
fence has been erected. They reported 
that another fence needs replacing. A 
number of native flowers were out. 

Mr. Woollard asked for information 
of the proposed association of various 
clubs, and asked if it isn’t possible to do 
this within the orbit of the F.N.C.V. 

The Secretary announced that he had 
forms for the Council of Adult Educa- 
tion Week from 26 Oct. to 2 Nov. 

He also asked for names of possible 
speakers’ to address general meetings 
next year. He appealed for organizers 
for the members’ night in January... 

He said that it was desirable that some 
land at the top of Mt. Eliza be preserved. 
Much is being developed. Some should 
be bought for preservation. Thirty-five 
years ago Mr. Swaby suggested io a 
friend in the Horsham district that some 
land should be kept and that is now a 
20 acre reserve that has never known 
axe or fire. It has been handed io the 
Lands Department with a Committee of 
Management formed. It is known as the 
John Smith Memorial. The shire will 
see that it is looked after. 

Mr. D. McInnes announced that the 
new Victorian Flower Book can be ob- 
tained from Miss Allender, Mr. Woollard, 
or himself. 
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Mrs. North said she had _ recently 
visited the Lion Park in N.S.W., and 
found that the lions were fed on 60% 
horse meat, 30% diseased beef from the 
C.S.I.R.O., and 10% kangaroo meat. 

Mrs. Hellison asked that the Club 
register a strong protest against the idea 
of lions in the Dandenongs. 

Mr. Woollard pointed out that a news- 
paper report said that Mr. Hamer was 
against the idea of a lion park there. 

Mr. McInnes suggested that a letter 
from the Club be written to Mr. Hamer 
congratulating him for preventing the 
establishment of a further quarry at 
Cape Woolamai. 

Mr. Lewis said that on a trip to the 
Grampians with the S.G.A.P. he saw 
bulldozers from Plantation Road and 
survey pegs on the mountain side of 
the road. 

Mr. Allan said that he would send a 
query to the Stawell F.N.C. for details 
about this. 

Mr. J. Baines pointed out that al- 
though the whole of the Grampians was 
under the control of the Forests Com- 
mission, and the general idea was they 
would protect the area, it could be 
adequately protected, only if it was a 
National Park. 

Exhibits included a collection of King 
Island wildflowers by Mrs. E. Bennett. 

Mr. Swaby brought native plants in 


flower, garden grown, and from _ the 
Grampians: 

Phylloglossum  drummondii — (Pigmy 
Club moss) — 


Stylidium calcaratum (spurred trigger 
plant 

Centrolepis 
pis ) 

Centrolepis aristata (pointed centrole- 
pis ) 

Drosera glanduligera 

Myoporum montanum 

Myoporum acuminatum (water bush) 


strigosa (wiry centrole- 


Botany Group Meeting 


10th October 


Seventeen members attended, and in 
the absence of Mr. Fairhall, Mr. Bruce 
Fuhrer presided. Miss L. White’s talk, 
“Which Generation?” began with com- 
ments on DNA. Then she described, with 
the aid of excellent diagrams, the equal 
division of cells in growth, and con- 
trasted it to the reduction division that 
occurs at the formation of reproductive 
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cells, i.e. sex cells in animals, or many 
types of spores in plants. 

Miss White said that most plants and 
all the higher plants have an alternation 
of generations. One generation, the hap- 
ioid gametophyte, produces the male and 
female gametes. From the union of a 
male and a female gamete there develops 
the next generation, the diploid sporo- 
phyte. The spores from the sporophyte 
are haploid and develop into gameto- 
phytes, and so on. 

After describing the alternation of 
generations in several plants (fungi, 
mosses, ferns, etc.), Miss White ended 
with the flowering plants. Flowering 
plants are the sporophyte generation and 
they produce two kinds of spores, but the 
gametophytes that develop from _ these 
spores can be observed only with the aid 
of a microscope, and they are retained 
within the sporophyte. The ovule is a 
spore that develops a female gameto- 
phyte, and the pollen grains are spores 
that develop male gametophytes. 

Mr. Fuhrer on behalf of members 
thanked Miss White for her very in- 
formative talk. 

The meeting concluded with the in- 
spection of exhibits of flowering plants 
and cryptogams. 


Microsccpical Group 


July, 1968 


This meeting took the form of an open 
night to introduce microscopy io studenis 
of secondary school level. Invitations 
were sent to various metropolitan schools. 

The subject was introduced by Mr. K. 
Trotter, who explained the basic prin- 
ciples of the microscope. He advised on 
precautions to be observed in deciding 
on type of microscope, and the scope 
of work the student requires to do with 
it. His remarks were amplified by indi- 
cating the various fields of investigation 
that are open to the interested micro- 
scopist, with particular reference to Mr. 
Trotter's own specialty—the study of 
diatoms and methods of arranging them 
on slides (which were demonstrated 
under several micrscopes he had on ex- 
hibition). Later he gave a demonstration 
of sealing cover slips on slides by the 
process of ringing. 

Mr. D. McInnes, with brief introduc- 
tory comments, then followed on by de- 
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monstrating a process of making rock 


sections suitable for examination under 
the microscope. He particularly empha- 
sized the simple method of hand grinding, 
using oil stone or grinding powders, 
which was inexpensive and within the 
capacity of most people with a little 
patience. 

The various methods of viewing the 
finished slide using transmitted light and 
plane polarized light were also explained. 

Exhibits to demonstrate the field of 
microscopy were shown under several 
microscopes. A short description of them 
was given by each member concerned. 
Mr. C. Nance—Section of Pine stem 

differentially stained. The stains so 

used were also described. 

Mr. Carl Meyer—Stained section of 
Schinus Molle. The structure was de- 
scribed in detail. 

Mr. W. Genery—Lepidurus jaws, with 
reference to outstanding points of in- 
terest, i.e. dessication of eggs, etc. 

Mr. P. Genery—Fairy Fly and a stained 
Cladocera. 

Mr. James Milojkovic—Silico-Flagellates 
under microscope. Also model exhibit 
of these and other diatoms. 

Meeting closed after viewing of all 
exhibits by visitors. 


August, 1968 


Mr. J. Davies presided over this meet- 
ing with twenty members present. The 
forthcoming Nature Show, requirements 
for the group’s exhibit, the availability of 
equipment and personnel to demonstrate 
and advise, was the subject of early part 
of discussion. 

Mr. James Milojkovic was congratu- 
lated on his success at recent Schools’ 
Science Quest, with his exhibit on subject 
of diatoms. 

Mr. P. Genery gave a short explana- 


tion of Chlorophyll pigments in plants, 

referring specially to its influence on 

colour of Algaes. 

He also had on exhibit a Japanese- 
made microscope, and illustrated its 
power of resolution at 75X on a micro- 
photograph giving 20,000 lines per inch. 

The following specimens on view 
under the microscopes were described by 
the respective members— 

Mr. R. Strong — Planarium Worm 
(Dugesia lugubris). Sometimes referred 
to as Ghost Worm, collected from 
Albert Park Lake, March, 1968. 

Mr. C. Nance—Transverse section of 
stem and root of Pine, stained with 
iodine green and acid fuchsin. An old 
but very effective method of staining, 
wherein the green contrasts with the 
red. A very good section 40V 20X. 
The accompanying diagram added 
considerably to the explanation, espe- 
cially for younger students. 

Mr. Carl Meyer—Section of Fatchedera, 
an hybrid between Ivy and Eraleacea. 

Mr. J. Strong—Larvae of fly mounted 
alive—Polyvinyl Lacto-Phenol. Found 
prevalent in water of high salinity 
where solubility of oxygen is small. 
Shows pair of tails and two trachea 
tubes. 

Mr. J. Milojkovic and Mr. K. Trotter— 
4 microscopes with slides of the fol- 
lowing: 1. Flagellata; 2. Diatoms: 
3. Radiolaria; 4. Sponge Spicules. Also 
a model of Diatoms as exhibited in 
Science Quest. 

Mr. P. Genery—Marine Medusa. One 
untadi variety from marine plankton 
collected 5 years ago and kept bottled. 
A mew. specimen of Fresh-water 
Medusa. Attention was directed to 4 
bundle of denticles. This was moun- 
ted on a slide, stained in Haemo- 
toxylin, and brought up through alco- 
hol. This Medusa was also recorded by 
Microscopical Society in 1923. 


January Meeting, 1969 


Members who intend taking part at this “Members’ Night” meeting, please 
advise Mr. E. Hanks of their subject before the end of December. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 11 November 


2. Minutes, Reports, Amendments. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Subject for the evening—‘Caves and Caving”. Mr. Ellery Hamilton-Smith. 
4. New Members 
Joint Ordinary: 


Mr. & Mrs. M. R. O. Millett, 72 McNicol Road, Tecoma, Vic. 3160. (Interest— 
Botany (Eucalypts).) 


Ordinary: 
Mr. R. Chapman, 3AW, 382 Latrobe Street, Melbourne 3000. 
Country: 


Mr. Ian H. Bennett, 55 Brantome Street, Gisborne 3437. (Interest—Mammal survey.) 
Dr. H. B. Holmes, 24 Ferrers Street, Mt. Gambier, S.A. 5290. (Interest—Eucalypts, 
Marsupials, Native plants.) 


Affiliated: 
Upper N.E. Field Naturalists Club, C/o High School, Beechworth 3747. 


5. General Business. 
6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 


Monday, 9 December—“Wildflowers of the North’. Mr. A. Morrison. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 17 November—Mornington Peninsula. Leader: Mr. T. Sault. The coach will 
will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. Bring two meals. Fare $1.50. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


(8 p.m. at National Herbarium unless otherwise stated) 
Thursday, 14 November—Botany Group. Miss Helen Aston will speak on “Botanical 
Terms and Keys made easy”. 


Wednesday, 20 November—Microscopical Group. 
Friday, 29 November—Junior meeting at 8 p.m. at Hawthorn Town Hall. 
Monday, 2 December—Entomology and Marine Biology Group. This group meets 


in Mr. Strong’s rooms in Parliament House. Enter through private gate at 
south end of House. 


Wednesday, 4 December—Geology Group. 


Thursday, 5 December—Mammal Survey Group at Fisheries and Wildlife Dept. 
Library, 7.45 p.m. 


Friday, 6 December—Junior meeting at Rechabite Hall, 251 High St., Preston, 
at 8 p.m. 


Preliminary Notice 


26 December to 1 January—Traralgon. Accommodation has been booked at a 
Traralgon Motel and the party will make day trips to places of interest, such as 
Mt. Erica, Walhalla, Tarra Valley, etc., in conjunction with the Latrobe Valley 
F.N.C. The coach fare will be $16.00 and should be paid by the end of Novem- 
ber, cheques being made out to Excursion Trust. Price quoted by the motel is 
$5.00 for Bed and Breakfast and the evening meal is available a la carte in the 
dining room. Motel charges are to be paid individually, but bookings made 
through the Excursion Secretary. 
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45 cents 


“A ferry Christmas” 


and 


“A Bappy New Wear” 


For those who wish to express these greetings in a more tangible form, 
what could be better than a gift copy of 


“FLOWERS AND PLANTS OF VICTORIA IN COLOUR” 


Certainly a beautiful gift with 546 colour plates of Victorian floral 
beauty—a gift for young or old, to arouse an interest in Victorian 
flora. 


The price is $9.95 plus 50c postage and packing; and the book will be posted to 
arrive before Christmas if you mail your order now, direct to FNCV Sales Officer, 
129 Waverley Road, East Malvern, Victoria 3145 


To all readers and contributors, may the Council express their wishes 
for a peaceful Christmas Season, and a successful year ahead; and from the 
Editor—thank you to all who have contributed and helped during the past year. 
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Australites (Tektites) 


The How, Why, and Where 


It is now some five years since I 
walked into Dr. Baker’s '— office, 
C.S.1.R.0O., Melbourne University, and 
caught a contagious complaint I call 
“Tektomania’”’. Since that day I have 
been visiting the Pt. Campbell area on 
almost every public holiday, searching 
for these extraordinary curios of 
nature which have bafiled the science 
world for over one hundred and sixty 
years. 

Tektites are natural objects of im- 
pure silica glass and are found in a 
thin belt approximately two thousand 
miles wide, which follows a path half- 
way around the world. Starting in 
Northern Tasmania and travelling in 
a north-west direction through Aus- 
tralia, China. Malaysia, Czechoslo- 
vakia and America. The word Tektite 
comes from the Greek word tektos, 
meaning “molten”). The names given 
to Tektites follow the nomenclature 
system, hence Tektites from America 
are called ‘““Amerikanites’; Moldau 
River, Bohemia, “Moldovites”’; Island 
of Billiton, “Billitonites’; and Aus- 
tralia, ““Australites”’. 

Tektites are found in many shapes 
and sizes from ¢g in. to 6 in. or more. 
The most common in Australia are 
about | in. diameter. The shapes most 
commonly found are button, canoe, 
core, disc, dumbell, lens, peanut and 
bubble. 

As yet, Tektites have not been used 
for industrial purposes by modern 
man, although they have been used 
occasionally in jewellery. However, 
aboriginals have been known to use 


them in their religious ceremonies as 
* (Microscopical Society of F.N.C.V.) 
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decorations, and also as knives during 
the circumcision of young tribesmen. 
Emus have been known to swallow 
them, perhaps to aid their digestion of 
food. 

The flow pattern and shape of Tek- 
tites is of great interest to the modern 
aerodynamicists, as they show how 
various shapes are made from a molten 
material when it passes through the 
upper atmosphere at supersonic speed. 
The true origin of Tektites is still as 
yet unknown; however, there are many 
worthy original schools of thought 
which I feel are worth mentioning. 

Dr. George Baker, D.Sc. (formerly 
with C.S.I.R.O. and now Curator of 
Tektites, London Museum), whose 
monograph apears in the Memoirs of 
the National Museum of Victoria, No. 
23, 1959, has without doubt, published 
in this, the most comprehensive work 
yet written on the subject. Dr. Baker 
adheres to the theory of meteoritic 
origin, and also suggests that because 
of the variation of the shapes found 
throughout the world, the angle of 
entry required to form these shapes 
suggests that they would have come 
from the moon or moon area. 

The late E. J. Dunn published an 
article in 1914 stating that his theory 
on Tektites is that they are of volcanic 
origin. However, his volcanic bomb 
and bubble hypothesis was shown to 
be incorrect by Skeats (1915), who 
showed that Dunn’s theory was base on 
an incorrect chemical analysis. Other 
theories suggest that they were manu- 
factured, even by early man, but this 
is hard to accept, as early man would 
have had to have access to heat ex- 
ceeding 1,300° C. 
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Photograph showing some of author’s collection. Photo: Author. 


Another theory is the conflagration 
of plants, or the burning of coal 
seams; however, the chemical make- 
up of Tektites disproves these theories, 
because Tektites have no potash or 
phosphoric acid in them. The “Concre- 
tion” theory, too, cannot be accepted 
for similar reasons. 

There was a school of thought that 
suggested creation by fusion of dust 
particles in the upper atmosphere by 
lightning, similar to “Fulgurites” (sand 
fused into long tubes when struck by 
earthed lightning). 

The age of Tektites is also an in- 
teresting point, for radio-active and 
argon tests show a birth date of 
thirty-one million years ago, but the 
“fall” on the earth was some seven to 
twenty-five thousand years ago, ac- 
cording to geological evidence. Tektite 
fields are found in Czechoslovakia, 
China, Africa, Texas, Peru and Aus- 
tralia. They are also found in some 
smaller islands near these countries. 
We in Australia are very fortunate 
becaus2 the Tektites found aroud Pt. 
Campbell ar2a offer some of the 
world’s finest and best preserved ex- 


amples, including perfect buttons 
which are the most uncommon 
throughout the world. 
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Over the past few years many 
people have shown me objects think- 
ing them to be Tektites. Such objects as 
lydianite, charcoal, limonite, plant 
seeds, buckshot (maghemite), and 
even sheep droppings, have been sent 
to me by post for recognition. This 
can be an embarrassment when one 
has to return a written report minus 
the crushed contents. 

Tektites are black in colour and have 
a glassy appearance which may have 
been scratched or worn by sand and 
weather. If held up to the light, a 
greeny yellow, semi-transparent section 
may be seen at the edges where they 
become thin. Tektites are brittle, and 
will shatter or chip if struck or 
crushed. 

During my many visits to Pt. Camp- 
bell in search of Tektites, I have made 
many friends among the local people 
who go “Tektiting” for the fun of it. 

Mr. Lawson and his sons have a 
dairy farm about twelve miles west 
of Pt. Campbell, and they have on 
several occasions, amazed me with 
their skill in collecting an average of 
one Tektite every fifteen minutes. Mr. 
Jim Beard, a C.R.B. foreman who lives 
in Princetown, tells of pocket filling 
within the hour. Personally, I think 
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he only gives up when they become 
too heavy to carry: I have seen small 
tins full of them at his home, and he, 
tco, has taught me a great deal in the 
technique of searching over the past 
few years. 

Many romantic stories are told about 
“the one that got away.” Mr. Robins, 
a farmer at Pt. Campbell, tells of a 
house that was burnt to the ground 
containing a Tektite as big as a cricket 
ball which stood on the mantel shelf, 
but even to this day the Tektite has 
never been found. Mr. Robins has 
several fine examples of Tektites, in- 
cluding a perfect button found near 
a haystack close to his house. He is 
one of only two people I know that 
have found two pieces of a single 
Tektite at different times. 

On many occasions I have taken 
people to different hunting grounds, 
and I find that young people in the 
twelve to fifteen-year-old group do 
best. I think the reason for this is that 
their eyes are closer to the ground, 
and therefore are in better focus than 
a taller person. My young friend, Paul 
Harris, aged thirteen years, found 
twenty Tektites in three days. He also 
found five Tektites on a small piece of 
ground that six people, including my- 
self, had just looked over. I find that 
each year my own findings increase. 

To give the reader some idea, my 
latest effort was over five days, when 
I found twenty-four on the first day, 
twenty the next, fifteen, then eleven on 
the last day. This is more than double 
the numbers I have found in previous 
years. The greatest number I have 
known to be found in one day, was 
by a party of three people finding 
seventy. However, I must say in all 
fairness to readers who may be con- 
templating this engaging work, that 
in the past I have searched out new 
areas for as long as ten days without 
finding one single Tektite. 

I now have one hundred and fifty 
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Tektites in my collection, and only a 
few of these were given to me. At the 
moment I am conducting research 
work on a piece of land at Pt. Camp- 
bell, approximately 30 ft. by 120 ft., 
where I found twenty-four Tektites in 
a single day; and each day I revisited 
this small area, I averaged another 
two. I cannot explain this, except to 
say that I have placed several coiled 
wires at ten feet intervals on the sur- 
face of the ground, and this has shown 
that the ground surface can move as 
much as 4 in. in one day after heavy 
rain. The soil in this area is made up 
of quartz sand of a grey blue colour, 
and has a slope of about 60°. The 
Tektites I have found in this area are 
indeed most interesting, as 90% are 
in good condition, while the other 
10%, found only inches from the 
others, show almost total destruction 
by chemical and weather condition- 
ing. I find this strange as they are all 
found on the same layer of ground. 
It is my opinion that this important 
evidence puts a question mark in front 
of local chemical destruction. I am 
of the opinion that weathering is re- 
sponsible for the majority of destruc- 
tion of Tektites. 

I have in my collection several 
examples showing how the local soil 
acts as a wedge, in levering off the 
flanges, and opening up cracks caused 
by the expansion and contraction from 
the fluctuating atmospheric tempera- 
tures. 

As for my own theory on the origin 
of Tektites, I accept the meteoric one, 
and would like to add that because of 
the presence of carbon in Tektites, 
there may be some kind of animal or 
plant life living on the planet of origin. 

No doubt many readers will want to 
know how to go about “Tektiting”. I 
am asked this question on many oc- 
casions, so for these people I should 
like to suggest the following: 

Scan the ground about ten feet 
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ahead, then examine this area closely 
about eighteen inches from your feet 
as you walk forward. Look for an 
area where the stones and pebbles 
stand high and are well washed; muddy 
areas are not good to search on as 
Tektites sink and get covered by the 
soil. When you find a Tektite, make 
a mark on the ground and search 
around this area for at least fifteen 
minutes, for I inevitably find two or 
three more very close to where I find 
the first one. One should make a rough 
map of the area in which they are 
searching, and give each find a number. 


Write this number on the map for 
future reference. Tektites are best 
cleaned in 50% nitric acid*, and then 
put through a sonic vibrating bath; 
or by the use use of a stiff brush with 
soap and water. Care should be taken 
as flanges can be broken with rough 
handling. I display my collections in 
a shallow box which has a layer of 
plasticine in the bottom about ¢ in. 
thick. This method allows the Tektites 
to be removed and inspected, and it 
also holds them secure and prevents 
them from being chipped or crushed. 
Good hunting, friends. 


* Important—-Add nitric acid to water for dilution to 50%, never add water to acid. 
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Brown Beaks 


Most orchids betray their presence 
by their leaves, even when they are 
not in flower. An exception is the 
Brown beak, Lyperanthus suaveolens. 
Its leaves are so stiffly rush-like and 
dark green that they pass un-noticed 
until the tall flower stem rises 18 
inches or more with its number of 
flowers. 

The un-opened bud is very much 
the shape of a bird’s beak, and may 
account for the common name. The 
sweetly scented flowers are usually 
dark reddish-brown with a yellow la- 
bellum which is rather waxy in ap- 
pearance. However, I have found 
colour variations from the darkest 
nigger brown, through cinnamon, to 
wholly yellow. The stem is quite stiff 
and dark. and each flower nestles in 
a small pointed bract. 

Lyperanthus suaveolens is wide- 
spread in open forest country quite 
close to Melbourne and eastward, in 
both mountain and coastal areas. Re- 


corded also for Tasmania, N.S.W., 
and Queensland, it flowers in the 
Spring. 
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by C. E. GRAY 


Another interesting feature of Ly- 
peranthus is that the various species 
have entirely different types of leaf. 
Victoria has one other species. It is a 
more showy plant but is a shy flowerer. 
The large, round, leathery leaves found 
growing flat on the ground in sandy 
places, and often in extensive colonies 
ar2 those of Lyperanthus nigricans. 


Readers’ Nature Notes and Queries 


These columns are available for all members, young and old, to bring 
before others their own observations in nature. Correspondence may be sent 
to the Editor, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg. 


Satin Bower-birds 


Mr. O’Donnell of Greensborough, 
who visited the Ovens Valley district 
during September last, writes regard- 
ing the unusual presence of satin 
bower birds (identification assumed 
from the information and illustrations 
given on page 157 in Robin Hill’s 
Australian Birds. 

Last week it was my good fortune to 
observe at close range a group of four 
such birds in a friend’s garden, only about 
six feet away from a window overlooking 
the north side of the house in Wandili- 
gong. 

These bower birds appeared to be all 
the same sex (perhaps there were two 
pairs) as all seemed the same colour and 
size. I was told that these birds came 
nearly every morning about 9-10 o’clock 
to go through their performance of 
bower building (and bower destruction), 
prancing about, gathering violets from 
nearby, as well as collecting many leaves 
of the silver queen holly tree (presumably 
the variegated holly leaf attracts the 
birds). 

In this Morse’s Creek valley near Bright 
there are now flock proportions of bower 
birds. Some residents complain of the de- 
structive habits of the birds—pulling 
camellia flowers off trees, and pecking 
oranges among other things. 

I have been visiting Wandiligong 
periodically over the past 20 years, but 
have not seen bower birds ihere before, 
although local residents have informed 
me that the birds have come about 
homes occasionally in the past, but this 
year seems to have brought great num- 
bers of them. Bower-bird year! 

What is the likely reason for these 
birds venturing so near houses at such 
frequent intervals? Food-seeking can 
hardly be the answer. Where do the birds 
usually induge in bower-building? Would 
the abnormally wet winter (I think this is 
correct to claim) have something to do 
with inducing bower birds to forsake 
their usual haunts in this N.E. district of 
Victoria? 
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Dweller Underground 


This spider story comes from Mr. 
G. Fellows of Alabama Hill, Charters 
Towers, North Queensland. 


Passing along a track which had broken 
earth along the edge, a hole an inch and 
a quarter in diameter, and black with 
shadow caught my eye. I had passed that 
spot just near dusk the previous evening, 
and no hole was there then; yet roughly 
twelve hours later, this small mound of 
soil with many grains of match-head size, 
and about a small cupful in quantity, had 
appeared. Many creatures make holes 
here among the numerous rock areas, 
but this was different. 

Plucking and stripping a _ foot-long 
Natal Grass stem, I slowly depthed the 
hole. When a few inches below the sur- 
face, a quick grip and tug on the grass- 
stem told of someone “at home’. Slowly 
withdrawing the grass and meeting with 
some resistance, I had the stem just 
clear of the hole-top, when four huge, 
very hairy legs appeared, and a great 
head with jewel-like eyes; only to disap- 
pear again in a moment down the hole. 

Momentary as the appearance had 
been, it was sufficient to indicate an 
enormous spider; but no trap-door or 
other species common about here looked 
like this spider. 

After several probings, and consequent 
efforts on the spider’s part to find the 
nature of the intruder, just a few quick 
glances were obtained of most of its 
body. 

Entirely covered with hairs, the legs 
when rarely spread, suggested great 
strength, and the abdomen was of massive 
proportions also. 

Now began my night vigil; and armed 
with camera and flashlight cocked for 
action, and well after darkness had 
fallen, I made a stealthy approach to 
the vicinity of the hole. After a long 
wait in a cold wind, and then having only 
seen a lightning disappearance of a half- 
head and four legs, I flashed a torch- 
light down the hole (a depth of four 
inches on test), which showed the re- 
flection of light from the spider‘s eyes, 
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but no efforts on my part could make 
the spider come up her shaft again. 

Two days later, the hole having been 
carefully covered by a perforated wire 
tea-strainer to keep away prowling mason- 
wasps, a few fine web threads were spun 
across the entrance. Then, a week later, 
on examination, only a renewal of cross- 
threads occurred, and never any attempt 
was made to line the hole which was 
entirely bare from the top to the little 
side excavation at the bottom. This was 
where the spider rested by day, with only 
a “toe or two” showing. 

Only once have I seen a larger earth- 
dwelling spider, and that was some time 
ago when an earth filling of a garage 
floor area also developed an inch and 
a half diameter hole overnight. Walking 
on the earth area next morning, a hairy 
brown mouse-like body was half out 
of the hole. 

Grasping a stick I advanced to strike, 
only to find it was a huge spider already 
dead. I wondered even then why the 
creature was dead, as after carefully 
wedging it into a big matchbox, the legs 
protruding, I could see no injuries on it. 
Then I remembered that all through that 
earth were sulphide compounds and other 
mineral matter from an old mining dump 
that gave off a sulphurous smell after 
rain had fallen. Therefore, mineral- 
poisoning may have caused the spider’s 
death. No one here had seen that type 
of spider before. The one I am now 
studying is similar, and time and constant 


watching alone will reveal more of its 
habits and life story, in part at least. I 
have made its whereabouts taboo to all 
who come near. Although no “pets” of 
mine, I will allow no spider to be 
“butchered” so as to leave one ignorant 
and unsatisfied. Both spider and I will 
await the future, and I at least will gain 
patience in doing so. 


How Fast does a snake crawl? 


This question of course is ambiguous; 
but by being a little more specific, and 
adding a few qualifications, we can arrive 
at a reasonable conclusion. 

About 2 weeks ago, when travelling 
between Benalla and Glenrowan, I was 
resting off the road when a Brown Snake 
appeared about 20 feet away, having 
presumably crossed the bitumen road. By 
the time I was aware of the situation and 
able to time the snake over an estimated 
20 feet distance, it was travelling on well 
consolidated gravel, with short dry 
grassy tufts. This provided reasonable 
traction for the belly scales. The tem- 
perature was about 75°F, with bright 
sunshine, and the ground was quite 
level. 

Figures obtained were these: 
distance travelled = 20 ft. (approx. ) 
time taken = 5 secs. 

This gives a speed of about 3 m.p.h. 
(30 m.p.h. = 44 ft./sec.) 

Comments welcome! 

[Ed.] 


F.N.V.C. Publications Available for Purchase 


FERNS OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, by N. A. Wakefield. 
The 116 species known and described, and illustrated by line drawings, and 


30 photographs. Price 75c. 


VICTORIAN TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, by J. H. Willis. 


This describes 120 toadstool species and many other fungi. There are four 
coloured plates and 31 other illustrations. New edition. Price 90c. 


THE VEGETATION OF WYPERFELD NATIONAL PARK, by J. R. Garnet. 
Coloured frontispiece, 23 half tone, 100 line drawings of plants and a map. 


Price $1.50. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Officer, F.N.C.V., National Herbarium, 


South Yarra, Victoria. 


Payments should include postage (9c on single copy). 
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Ecological Studies of Tunnel Cave, Mt. Eccles 


Caves are biologically and ecologic- 
ally interesting sites because their 
microhabitats are so different from 
those of their surroundings. The geo- 
morphology of basalt caves in the Mt. 
Eccles and Mt. Napier lava flows in 
S.W. Victoria has been studied by 
Ollier and Brown (1964) and the ve- 
getation in the latter area has been 
described by Beauglehole and Lear- 
month (1957). Ferns were shown by 
the latter authors to be a striking fea- 
ture of the caves and 20 species were 
recorded; each cave tending to have 
its own distinctive assemblage. The 
dispersal of spores of many delicate 
moss and fern species over long dis- 
tances of relatively dry country and 
their establishment in very specific 
sites is an interesting problem. 

During the senior ecology excursion 
to Mt. Eccles in March 1968 a detailed 
study was made of Tunnel Cave 
because of the many interesting fea- 
tures that were evident. The cave is 
located in the Mt. Eccles National 
Park, and permission to carry out 
research was kindly granted by the 
National Parks Authority and_ the 
Committee of Management of the 
Park. 


Description of the Cave 


The cave is situated on the northern 
flank of the canal—a trench-like de- 
pression formed during the Early 
Recent eruptions of the volcano, per- 
haps 5-10,000 years ago. (Pers. Comm. 


* Botany School, University of Melbourne. 

The following ecology students carried out 
this project: Kay L. Johnson, Pauline Y. Bennett, 
Vivian C. Anderson, M. R. Beazer, I. A. Crump, 
Judith A. Odgers, G. McK. Wright, P. L. 
Connell, D. W. Flinn, R. J. Hill, P. Greig, G. 
J. Squires, were final year students of the 
Forestry School. 
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E. D. Gill), The cave is about 200 
feet long with a turn in direction from 
north to north-west about half way 
along its length. The entrance is about 
7 feet high and 5 feet wide and the 
cave floor, for the first 40 feet, is a 
boulder-covered ramp which levels out 
20 feet below the entrance. The root 
is arched up to a maximum height of 
24 feet above the horizontal floor and 
gradually descends to a few feet at the 
innermost regions (Fig. 1). The occur- 
rence of old lava levels and basaltic 
stalactites suggests that the cave was 
formed by the progressive withdrawal 
of fluid lava (Hills 1960, Ollier and 
Brown 1964). 


Environment 


The microclimate in the cave is cer- 
tain to be well buffered from seasonal 
and diurnal fluctuations because of the 
small entrance and the southerly as- 
pect. The microclimate was studied 
along surveyed lines in the cave during 
the early afternoon of a sunny day in 
which there was occasional cloud and 
a S.W. breeze. 


(a) Temperature and Relative 
Humidity 


Air temperature decreased relatively 
sharply from 68°F in the open to a 
value of 55°F. 40 feet from the en- 
trance (Fig. 2). Relative humidity, on 
the other hand, increased sharply 
from 50% at the entrance to 90% over 
this distance. Thereafter the relative 
humidity gradually increased to nearly 
100%, although the temperature was 
constant. A relatively sharp increase 
in relative humidity occurred just 
beyond the turn in the cave at 100- 
P20 ite 
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(b) Light Intensity 


Light intensity was measured at 4 ft. 
above the floor with a selenium cell 
held so as to receive maximum illumin- 
ation. Although the outside light varied 
with the passing of occasional clouds 
the interior of the cave showed little 
fluctuation at any point, due no doubt 
to the fact that light entering the cave 
was chiefly skylight or reflected from 
clouds. The general features shown by 
the isolines in Fig. 3 indicate a drama- 
tic reduction of light intensity with 
distance from the entrance. Protruding 
areas of rock cast deep shadows near 
the entrance and along the walls. 
Owing to the optical geometry of the 
cave illumination was very greatly 
reduced above a height of about 19 
feet from the floor. Only faint light was 
reflected from the dark walls and very 
little light penetrated beyond the turn 
in the cave. No light was recorded on 
this day beyond 150 feet. 


Vegetation 


The vegetation consists of filmy 
ferns, mosses, lichens and algae. It is 
found on both walls from floor ievel 
to 10 or 12 feet and from 3-10 feet 
from the entrance to a distance of 
55-80 feet. It is best developed in 
areas of the wall which are damp and 
have a veneer of decayed rock and 
pockets of deeper clayey soil (Fig. 4). 


(a) Zonation on the west wall 


The most conspicuous patches of 
vegetation are dominated by a dark 
green luxuriant felt of filmy fern tronds 
1-4 inches long (Polyphlebium veno- 
sum). Amongst the fronds and in sur- 
rounding patches, dense fuzzy pale 
green masses of filamentous and 
ribbon-like filmy fern prothalli occur. 
These were kindly identified by Dr. 
IIma G. Stone as those of Polyphle- 
bium venosum and Hymenophyllum 
or Mecodium. No diploid vascular 
phase of the latter species was found. 
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The fern distribution is chiefly con- 
fined to wet areas of the wall between 
35 to 50 feet from the entrance. Small 
pockets were found up to 80 feet 
wherever the wall was moist. The moss 
Mittenia plumula is associated with the 
ferns, but its small fronds are found 
nearer the entrance, between 20 and 
30 feet. The brittle “highly light-refrac- 
tive” protonema of this moss is more 
widely distributed up to 55 feet. The 
brilliant green “fluorescence” of these 
patches, which is evident when viewed 
close to the direction of incident light, 
is due to the special orientation and 
aggregation of the chloroplasts in the 
lenticular cells of the protonema 
(Stone 1961). In 1966 Fissidens tenel- 
lus was also recorded from this site. 
Blue-green algae were conspicuous 
between 15-20 feet as pure patches or 
mixed with prothalli and protonemata. 
It is a nitrogen fixing species of the 
Nostocales (Anabaena ?). Unicellular 
green algae were present on the drier 
parts of the wall and marked the 
limits of plant growth between 20 and 
80 feet (Fig. 6). 


(b) Zonation on the east wall 


Polyphlebium on this wall occurs 
from 15-40 feet on relatively dry sur- 
faces, although a small patch occurs 
in a sheltered wet area high up on the 
wall only 10 feet from the entrance. 
Much of the fern on this wall was 
somewhat desiccated at the time of 
study. The prothallial stage of this 
fern also occurred throughout this 
zone. Mittenia again occurred on the 
side of the fern patch nearer the en- 
trance but was restricted between 15- 
18 ft. The main difference between 
the vegetation on the two walls is the 
occurrence of additional mosses, such 
as Lembophyllum, Breutelia and Zygo- 
don on the east wall between 5 and 
25 feet from the entrance. The small 
community of Lembophyllum and 
Sticta near the entrance is a link with 
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moister communities in sheltered 
places outside the cave. The limits of 
plant growth on this wall are marked 
by areas of powdery crustose lichen, 
although green algae do occur (Fig. 7). 


(c) Discussion 


The distribution of the zones of 
vegetation appears to be a resultant of 
substrate moisture, atmospheric hu- 
midity and light intensity. The absence 
of vegetation from the proximity of 
the entrance of the west wall appears 
to be due to intense shade cast by the 
lip of the entrance itself. The poor 
development on the east wall in this 
region is likely to be due to the dry- 
ness of rocks and crevices. In other 
caves a suite of large ferns is usually 
found in such sites. The lower humid- 
ity would certainly inhibit the develop- 
ment of the delicate filmy ferns in this 
situation. The furthermost limits of 
vegetation is reached at 80-90 feet 
from the entrance at extremely low 
light intensities. Although the iitmy 
fern occurs chiefly in an intermediate 
zone, which on this day _ received 
between 1/125 and 1/500 of daylight, 
it did occur as depauperate undivided 
form where moisture was present 80 
feet from the entrance in light intensi- 
ties of less than 1/1000 daylight. 
Studies of the compensation point” 
of fronds in the laboratory showed 
low values of 0.3-5 foot candles with 
tungsten lights at 70°F. 

In the denser patches of vegetation 
a mosaic of micro-communities some- 
times occurred due to the microrelief 
of the wall surface, the high angle of 
incidence of the light, and consequent 
marked light intensity modification. 

The occurrence of Polyphlebium 
venosum in Tunnel Cave at Mt. Eccles 
and Church Caves at Byaduk (Beaugle- 
hole and Learmonth 1956, 1957) is 
of interest, since its commonest habitat 


* The light intensity at which photo-synthe- 
sis just balances respiration. 
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in Victoria is the humid fern gullies 
and rainforests of South and East of 
the State. The rainfall of the basalt 
caves area is 27-29” per annum and 
the nearest occurrences of the filmy 
fern in its gully habitats are in the 
Grampians about 40 miles north-east. 


Root Distribution in the Cave 


The depth of the root system is of 
great importance in the understanding 
of species survival in dry conditions. 
The difficulties of investigation of root 
limits are especially great when roots 
penetrate deeply into the bedrock. 

The depth to which tree roots pene- 
trate varies greatly with the species and 
the habitat. In wet climates or water- 
logged soils they may only reach a few 
feet, whereas in dry climates with 
porous soils and fissured or jointed 
rocks, roots may reach great depths. 
The greatest depth reliably recorded 
is that of the mesquite (Prosopis juli- 
flora) at 175 feet in gravels in the 
deserts of Arizona (Phillips 1963). 
The tap root of Pinus sylvestris in 
Europe may exceed 16 feet, whilst 
that of Fagus sylvaticus reaches only 
4 feet (Busgen, Mtinch and Thomson, 
1929). In Australia the fine roots of 
Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus regnans) 
penetrate deep soil to 16 feet (Ashton 
1956) and Jacobs (1955) refers to 
claims of eucalypt roots in mine shafts 
over 100 feet. 

In the present study roots were ob- 
served emerging from joints in the 
basalt roof and walls of Tunnel Cave 
at depths of up to 58 feet. Many were 
living, with eucalypt type fibrous 
bark, and there is strong presumptive 
evidence that they are the roots of 
Manna Gum (Eucalyptus viminalis), 
since this is the only woody plant in 
the stand above. From Fig. 1 it can be 
seen that the maximum depth of the 
root system as seen in the cave is about 
equal to the maximum height of the 
trees. The roots were absent near the 
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mouth of the cave and appeared spar- 
sely at about 40 feet where the humid- 
ity was greater, although far from 
saturation on the day of measurement 
(Fig. 5). 

In the inner section of the cave 
where a change in direction of the 
tunnel resulted in almost total darkness 
and an almost saturated atmosphere, 
root development was copious and 
extended as curtains 12” or more long 
from cracks in the roof and walls. Most 
of this area was moist and in some 
places water dripped from the roots 
and the lime encrusted cracks. 

It is of considerable interest that 
the trees of this woodland are able to 
draw on moisture supplies in the basal- 
tic matrix of the crater at the end of a 
drought of such unprecedented sever- 
ity. 

Clearly the knowledge of the limits 
of the roots of trees in such situations 
is necessary for the understanding of 
much of the ecology of the area. It is 
a matter of further research to discover 
the size and number of roots neces- 
sary to sustain such eucalypts in times 
of water stress. 
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Along Senini’s Track 


Travelling north on the Moe-Wal- 
halla Road, the Tyers River is 
crossed, and the road begins to climb. 
Towards the end of the grade at about 
two miles from the Tyers, a small 
signpost on the left marks the be- 
ginning of Senini’s Track. The road 
descends steeply through forest coun- 
try, crosses the Tyers River, and then 
continues on to join the Tanjil Bren 
Forest Road. 

Knowing that the area had been 
burnt twelve months ago, Mr. Jim 
Peterson and I, both members of the 
Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists’ Club, 
decided that we should examine the 
area. We spent most of Saturday 19th 
October there. 

Our first discovery was the Tufted 
Lily (Sowerbaea junca). Hitherto we 
had known of small patches of this 
plant in the district; one of which was 
on the eastern side of the Moe-Wal- 
halla Road, about four miles from the 
present discovery. There were 6 to 8 
plants in that locality, the flower stems 
being relatively few. Plants were found 
also south of Rosedale. However, 
along Senini’s Track, the plants ex- 
tended for two and a half miles reach- 
ing back in one place for half a mile, 
and in another, for a quarter of a 
mile. 
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Driving along this road reminded 
me of the display this plant makes 
along the roadsides between Caloundra 
and Noosa Heads in southern Queens- 
land. The plants were quite robust, 
carrying great numbers of flowering 
heads which caused the roadside in 
many places to look like a lavender 
Carpet. 

Mr. Peterson made the next dis- 
covery—blooms of the Orange-tip 
Caladenia, Caladenia aurantiaca. We 
had found this orchid in two localities 
in the district prior to this, but these 
habitats have since been destroyed. 

Finally we almost walked upon a 
large patch of the Lizard Orchid, 
Burnettia cuneata. There were about 
twenty plants, all wide open in the 
brignt sunshine. The plants were grow- 
ing in a damp seepage area in asso- 
ciation with one of the Hakeas, pos- 
sibly H. microcarpa. Visitors who 
came to see the plants the following 
day found smaller patches in the 
same area of seepage, and later I 
found a solitary flower in the next 
damp gully. 

Taken altogether this had been a 
most rewarding drive along Senini’s 
Track. 


Albinism 
in the 
Bent-winged Bat 


Miniopterus schreibersii (Kuhl) 


Albinism is rarely reported in bats, 
so it is Of some interest to record an 
instance in the Bent-winged Bat, Mini- 
opterus schreibersii (Kuhl). So far as 
is known, this is the first case of albin- 
ism reported in this species. 

The animal concerned is a female, 
Captured at Panmure Cave _ near 
Warrnambool, Victoria, by Mr. Fred 
Shirrefs on January 15th, 1967. The 
accompanying photograph was taken 
by the late John Edge, and shows 
clearly the features of the specimen. 
It later escaped from captivity and has 
not since been recaptured. The wing 
membranes and other hairless areas 
appear entirely devoid of pigment, and 
although there is some brownish col- 
Ouration about the fur, particularly 
near the head, this may well be due 
to staining. 

Although a completely albino speci- 
men of M. schreibersii has not been 
previously reported, white-spotted or 
partially white animals are not un- 
common. One of the more striking of 
these was a juvenile female trapped by 
the present author in Bat Cave, Nara- 
coorte, South Australia, on February 
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loth, 1962. This specimen had the 
posterior half of the ventral surface, 
the posterior half of each wing mem- 
brane, and the whole of the uropa- 
tagium completely devoid of pigment. | 
It was marked with C.S.I.R.O. band 
No. 030-46673, but has not since been 
re-trapped. 

It is relatively easy to see why 
albinistic individuals should be com- 
paratively unusual among the Chirop- 
tera. There is a great deal of evidence 
that bats are subject to predation by 
owls, and it seems clear that a white 
individual would be more _ readily 
taken than a dark-coloured one. It 
can also be assumed that the normal 
Mendelian pattern would occur in 
reproduction, and that only one quar- 
ter of the offspring of such a bat would 
also be albinistic. Most bats, and this 
is certainly true of M. schreibersii 
(Dwyer, 1963) do not breed until 
their second year, and then generally 
only give birth to a single young in 
any one year (McKean & Hamilton- 
Smith, 1967). Hence, the white bat, 
being likely to be more readily taken 
by a predator, may not survive long 
enough to produce a white offspring. 
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Albino Bent-winged Bat (Miniopterus schreibersit) 


However, one of the instances of 
albinism described by Allen (1939) 
suggests that this may occur. Allen 
describes only six instances of albin- 
ism, while Dubkin (1952) reports at 
length on an albino Myotis lucifugus 
which he observed over a long period. 
Other recent reports in the literature 
are those of Heatwole et al. (1964) on 
Molossus fortis and of Linares (1967) 
on Anoura caudifera. 

The author is indebted to the family 
of the late John Edge and to Mr. Fred 
Shirrefs for making this photograph 
available for publication. 
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Photo: John Edge 
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lsopods in Victoria 


Introduction 


Most readers of this journal would 
be able to recognize, as members of 
that group, quite a number of the 
animals known collectively as_ the 
Crustacea; but they might have some 
difficulty in explaining to anyone else 
just what a crustacean is, and how to 
recognize one with certainty. 

Crustaceans are found on land, in 
still and running fresh water, in min- 
eral and hot springs, in the concen- 
trated brine of salt pans, in the brack- 
ish water of estuaries and coastal 
lakes, and in the sea—from_ the 
supra-littoral region to the abyssal 
depths; some are active and free-living, 
others are inactive, sedentary, cryptic, 
or may be permanently attached; 
many of them are parasitic. Their 
external skeleton is often anything 
but “crusty”, and in fact about the 
only obvious characteristic shared 
by all the many subgroups is that, at 
some time in their lives, at least some 
of their appendages are two-branched 
(biramous). (This is also a charac- 
teristic of the trilobites, but these, 
having been extinct since the end of 
the Palaeozoic era, are found only as 
fossils). 

Perhaps the best way for a natural- 
ist to define the crustacea (or any 
other group) is by giving a number of 
examples, for instance: water fleas 
(several kinds), barnacles, sand hop- 
pers, sea lice, fish lice, slaters, pill- 
bugs, prawns, shrimps, crabs, crayfish, 
yabbies, and so on. This kind of defini- 
tion is really a gallery of familiar 
images with which any unfamiliar 
animals can be compared. 

Almost everyone has some sort of 
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image of the group, known as the 
decapod crustaceans, represented by 
the last five examples above, and 
there are several good reasons for 
this. One is that many species in the 
group are used as food by man—re- 
garded in some countries as a status 
symbol, according to a recent issue of 
Australian Fisheries Newsletter, a des- 
cription which implies that quite ex- 
orbitant prices are demanded and paid 
for it. The group is obviously eco- 
nomically important, and from its use 
as food other characteristics of the 
species concerned can be inferred: 
they are numerous, fairly easily located 
and captured, and of a _ reasonably 
large size. Moreover there are said 
[12]+ to be about 8,500 described spe- 
cies of decapod crustacean, most of 
which resemble the familiar food 
species and are therefore noticed and 
recognized. 

The second largest group of crusta- 
ceans comprises about 4,000 described 
species [12], referred to collectively 
as the Isopoda. In contrast with the 
decapod crustaceans, these tend to be 
small, inconspicuous, of no value as 
food for man, and—with very few 
exceptions—of no economic impori- 
ance. 


Isopods in General 


Gardeners and fishermen are the 
people most likely to know some iso- 
pods by sight, and the species they 
would know are the terrestrial slaters 
and pill-bugs (or “butcher-boys’’), 
and the marine fish-lice. There is of 
course no need to point out to mem- 
bers of the F.N.C.V. that isopods 
are neither bugs nor lice; and they 
are not mites, although that name too 
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has been applied to some species. But 
it is better to explain what isopods 
are, than to say what they are not. 

Isopods are members of the crus- 
tacean Class Malacostraca (the name 
used by Aristotle for all the Crusta- 
cea), which will be described here only 
by listing some of its better-known 
members. They are: mantis-shrimps; 
syncaridans, including Koonunga cur- 
sor (Vic.) and Anaspides tasmaniae; 
peracaridans, including mysids, cuma- 
ceans, amphipods, isopods, tanaids; 
eucaridans, including euphausids 
(“knill’”, or whale food) and the 
familiar decapods mentioned above. 

Of the characteristics common to 
all the peracaridans, the oostegites of 
adult females are the most conspicu- 
ous. These are thin outgrowths at the 
bases of thoracic limbs. They form 
a brood sac within which the eggs 
are retained until they complete their 
development. The young when they 
emerge differ from the adults mainly 
in size, although there are groups in 
which a partial metamorphosis occurs, 
and isopods at first lack their hind 
pair of legs (but they manage to get 
around on the five or six pairs they 
already have). 

Isopods are distinguished by having, 
in most cases, a depressed body more 
or less oval in outline; sometimes 
several tergites are fused, but there 
is never a carapace; the first pair .of 
thoracic appendages is modified as 
maxillipedes, and the remaining pairs 
(seven in most cases) are usually all 
similar and adapted for walking or 
clinging. The eyes, which are present 
in most species, are never set on mo- 
bile stalks and in most cases are 
scarcely raised above the general sur- 
face of the head. The abdominal ap- 
pendages (except the last pair—the 
uropods) are typically flattened or 
otherwise adapted for the exchange of 
respiratory gases; in some terrestrial 
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species they contain a pseudo-tracheal 
system of fine tubes. 

In their habits the free-living iso- 
pods tend to be retiring and many of 
them resemble their habitat in some 
way; Others live in burrows excavated 
in various materials either by them- 
selves or by other animals of about 
the same diameter, and there are 
some of similar inclinations to be 
found in the cavities of sponges, or in 
the interstices between worm tubes 
or the “roots” of seaweeds—the list 
could be extended. 

Parasitism is not uncommon among 
the isopods, in fact a separate tribe 
(Epicaridea, Fig. le) has been es- 
tablished for several families of rather 
degenerate isopods which are para- 
sitic on other crustaceans, and the 
members of several families in other 
tribes or sub-orders are completely, 
or partly, or temporarily parasitic— 
mostly on fishes, it seems. Some of the 
terrestrial species are found only as 
inquilines of ants or termites. 

The distribution of isopods, through- 
out the world and its various habitats, 
is just as extensive as that of the 
Crustacea as a whole, except that 
there are few, if any, truly pelagic or 
planktonic marine forms. 


Some Interesting Isopods 


All categories used in the classifica- 
tion of animals, above the level of 
species, are based on opinion—the in- 
formed opinion of specialists. In the 
latest classification of the isopods [5] 
there are only two sub-orders, which 
is a measure of the differences—ap- 
parent to amateur and specialist alike 
—between the single family compris- 
ing the first sub-order, and all other 
isopods. 

The Sub-order Gnathiidea has an 
interesting history. Its present name 
comes from the generic name of the 
species, Gnathia termitoides, whose 
description was first published in the 
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Edinburgh Encyclopaedia of 1814 by 
a Mr. W. E. Leach. Following that, 
two other generic names (Anceus and 
Praniza) were bestowed on the same 
species, in descriptions by other 
authors, and these names too became 
the bases for family names. Leach’s 
description of this new species, new 
genus and new family (Gnathionii, 
as he called it) was not accompanied 
by any illustration, and included 
only 56 words of description! Add 
to this the fact that the species in 
this family are polymorphic—the 
adult males and females differ from 
each other and from the juvenile 
forms—and it is easy to see why the 
naming of the group became confused. 

The three forms of a single species 
are shown in Fig. la, b, c, d. The 
smaller of the two juveniles has re- 
cently emerged from the brood pouch, 
while the other is a fully-fed animal 
(probably a female) which is about to 
metamorphose into the adult form. I 
have found this species, at Airey’s In- 
let, in the tubes of a polychaete worm 
(identified as an undescribed species of 
Rhamphobrachium [6]) which_ bur- 
rows in marine limestone at or about 
low tide level. In each of several dis- 
used tubes which I dissected out there 
was a “family group” of one adult 
male, one adult female, and one 
fully-fed juvenile, assumed to be a 
female: a junior member of the 
“harem”. (One of the most-studied 
gnathiids, Paragnathia formica, an 
estuarine species found in Europe, is 
said to have “harems”’ of ten or more 
females to each male [7]. ) 

In the case of several species of 
gnathiid from other parts of the 
world, it is known that the juvenile 
stages are temporary ectoparasites (or 
micropredators) on fish, feeding by 
piercing the skin and sucking body 
fluids. There are several growth stages 
(instars), during each of which the 
animal finds a host and attaches it- 
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self, feeds to repletion, drops off, 
and moults [11]. As far as I am aware, 
there is no record of the host species 
of any Australian gnathiid, and this 
could be a very interesting investiga- 
tion for any F.N.C.V. member with 
an established marine aquarium. 
Small rock-pool fish such as blennies 
and ‘sucker-fish are possible hosts 
for the smaller stages, but it is alse 
possible that local species can feed on 
anemones, polychaete worms, holo- 
thurians, nudibranchs or _ other 
readily accessible “bodies” in the lit- 
toral region. 

This sub-order is further distin- 
guished from the rest of the isopods 
by having only five pairs of thoracic 
limbs (peraeopods). The last (leg- 
less) thoracic segment is very much 
narrower than the rest and appears 
to be a part of the abdomen (pleon). 
The peculiar mandibles of the male 
are of course the characteristic on 
which Leach based his generic name. 
The mandibles of most species are 
considerably larger than those of the 
species illustrated. 

Probably no other group of iso- 
pods has quite as many interesting 
features as the gnathiids, but let us 
look next at a genus first described 
by Mr. W. A. Haswell (who later 
became Professor of Zoology at Syd- 
ney), in 1884. The species is called 
Eisothistos vermiformis (see Fig. 2a, 
e.) and it is a member of the family 
Anthuridae, whose name is based on 
the “flowery” appearance of the tail- 
fan (Fig. 2f). In this species the 
characteristic feature of the family has 
become very strongly developed, and 
apparently serves the same function 
as the operculum of the serpulid 
worms whose tubes this isopod in- 
habits. In contrast with the tail-fan, 
which presumably takes the brunt of 
this animal’s contact with the environ- 
ment, the anterior part becomes in- 
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creasingly less robust towards the 
head, and the same is true of the legs. 

It is interesting to speculate about 
the details of this animal’s life, but 
it may be very difficult to get any real 
knowledge of it because the species 
is (in my experience) quite rare—I 
have found only two or three alto- 
gether. One of these was collected 
near Bastion Point, Mallacoota, about 
ten years ago, and the others at Airey’s 
Inlet quite recently. However, it is 
possible that the population density is 
high enough somewhere in Victoria, or 
at certain times, to make them fairly 
readily available, and I think that this 
group too offers interested naturalists 
an opportunity to make unique ob- 
servations. 

The largest isopods are found 
among the fish parasites and preda- 
tors. Of those that are permanently 
parasitic once they become adult, 
females of the Tongue-biter (Codono- 
philus imbricatus, Fig. 2b) and the 
Leather-jacket Louse (Ourozeuktes 
owenii, Fig. 2h) are probably the larg- 
est to be seen around the Victorian 
coast (the males are quite small). The 
largest I can recall having seen in 
the literature is a species of Bathyno- 
mus (a “sea louse”), one of which 
was taken by the F.I.S. “Endeavour” 
off Gabo Island at 200 fathoms; it is 
recorded by Hale [3] as being 119 mm. 
long and 45 mm. wide. At the other 
end of the scale are species which 
never exceed three millimetres in 
length. 

In terms of complexity and number 
of species the family Sphaeromidae is 
the largest isopod group. Their name 
is derived from the fact that most 
of them can roll up into a more or 
less spherical shape. Everyone knows 
the terrestrial “pill bug”. Armadilli- 
dium vulgare, and will probably think 
of that as an example, but it is not, 
for sphaeromids are all marine. 

The animal which was the subject 
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for the photo in the November Natu- 
ralist (85, 11) is a_ sphaleromid 
called Cymodoce tuberculosa, a species 
established by the Rev. T. R. R. Steb- 
bing in 1873. This specimen was col- 
lected by Mrs. Jeanette Watson (who 
recently contributed two articles to 
the Naturalist on diving) on Crawfish 
Rock, which is off the northern coast 
of French Island. The species is ap- 
parently quite numerous in sponges 
at a depth of about 50 feet. The ani- 
mal itself is only 5-6 mm. long, and 
in dorsal view (Fig. 2d) is quite un- 
exciting. Hale included this species in 
his well-known “Crustaceans of South 
Australia’, and it is remarkable that 
he did not refer to the very peculiar 
“teeth”. The two in the centre are ex- 
tensions of the epistome, but the five 
on each side are part of the basal joint 
of the first pair of antennae. Until 
living specimens are observed in more 
or less natural conditions, one can only 
speculate about the function (if any) 
of these projections. Perhaps it should 
be explained that the photograph is 
of a rolled specimen, so that we see 
both ends at once. The downward 
projections are uropods, and what 
looks like the rim of its burrow is 
the edge of a hole in some wax, used 
to support it for the photograph. 

The terrestrial isopods—despite the 
superficial similarity of many of them 
to the sphaeromids—form a separate 
tribe, the Oniscoidea. All the Tas- 
manian oniscoids known at that time 
were described in 1961 [1], and many, 
perhaps all, Victorian species can be 
identified from that paper. 

Also terrestrial are some of the 
Phreatoicidea, a peculiar group super- 
ficially resembling the amphipods. A 
species growing to about an inch and 
a half appears to be not uncommon in 
the damp forests of the Otway Ranges. 
A South Australian species, first col- 
lected by Professor Wood Jones, was 
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found in large numbers in the steam- 
ing hot water of an artesian bore. 
Some species of this group, especially 
those found in wells or other subter- 
ranean waters, have no eyes at all. 
Two other features of this group are 
of special interest: one is that it is 
a primitive present-day group, little 
different from the known fossils, and 
the other is that its distribution—in 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa—tends to support the Gond- 
wanaland theory of a formerly uni- 
fied southern land mass. 

There are at least two other tribes, 
known to be represented in Australia, 
which have not yet been mentioned. 
One species from the Tribe Asellota, 
which includes mainly small and 
delicate forms, is remarkable for the 
fact that it lives externally on an- 
other isopod, Exosphaeroma_ gigas, 
as a commensal. 

The other tribe is the Valvifera. 
The best known of these are the “sea 
centipedes”, so called for obvious 
reasons (Fig. 2c); but those I find 
most interesting are the members of 
the family Astacillidae (Fig. 2g). 
These animals, which Hale has called 
“skeleton-lice’” occupy the same sort 
of niche as the rather similar amphi- 
pods called “skeleton shrimps” (Cap- 
rellidae), but in my experience they 
are very much less numerous. I have 
collected very few, and can recall 


only one in the collection of the 
National Museum. 
This account, long-winded as _ it 


might appear to the reader, deals 
with the isopods in a very cursory 
and sketchy way, and includes little 
except odd details and examples se- 
lected mainly because they may be of 
some interest to the non-specialist. 
All of the groups and most of the 
species mentioned are either known 
to occur in Victoria, or have been 
listed by Hale as occurring in South 
Australia. 
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Studying Isopods 


So far there appears to have been 
no work done specifically on Victorian 
isopods. Some of the reasons for this 
are implied in the introduction, but 
another and quite serious deterrent is 
the diffuse nature of the literature on 
this order. Recently (1961) a check- 
list and key to New Zealand isopods 
was published [5]. Although it does 
not include the terrestrial Oniscoidea, 
about 115 references are listed. A 
study [2] of the Tasmanian Oniscoidea 
lists over 100 references, and Monod, 
in his monograph [7] on the Gnathii- 
dae, lists more than 300 references to 
this family alone. 

These various publications referred 
to range in length from half a page 
to 667 pages, and are published in 
Latin, French, German, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Italian and several other languages, 
including English; some apparently are 
not available at any Australian library. 

There are, however, several useful 
and fairly readily accessible publica- 
tions, all in English. They are those of 
Green [1], Hale [2], Hurley [5], Nay- 
lor [8], and Nicholls [9]. Incidentally, 
Naylor’s paper is the only one ever 
published (as far as I am aware) 
specifically on Victorian isopods; it 
lists twenty-six species which were 
found during the National Museum’s 
survey of Port Phillip. 


Collecting Isopods 


One of the simple pleasures avail- 
able to those interested in marine 
biology is to examine a collection of 
small marine forms made by using 
Barnard’s formalin method [3]. Briefly, 
this method consists in soaking algae, 
small encrusted rocks, or anything 
else that could harbour small ani- 
mals, in a bucket of sea water con- 
taining not more than an ounce of 
formalin (it is convenient to carry it in 
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small tubes each holding one dose). 
The following technique avoids the 
danger of formalin dermatitis for the 
collector and the killing of organisms 
on rocks and in pools. 

Pour the formalin into an empty 
plastic bucket, then three-quarters 
fill it with sea water. Set the bucket 
where it won’t spill into any enclosed 
pool, and lower algae or other material 
into it carefully. (Sufferers from for- 
malin dermatitis always start with the 
belief that they are not affected by 
formalin.) Don’t pack the material 
in too tightly. Leave the weed in the 
bucket for 10-15 minutes, then pour 
off the water through a short plankton 
net with a screw-off collecting tube. 
Do this where the formalin will be 
quickly diluted—not into a _ rock 
pool or over rocks. Refill the bucket 
with fresh sea water, and rinse each 
piece of weed carefully to dislodge 
animals before discarding it. The 
water is passed through the net and 
the catch is then washed into the tube. 

Such collections should be drained 
of sea water within a few hours and 
preserved, preferably in 80% alcohol 
or methylated spirit, or in 5% _ for- 
malin in sea water. If any histological 
examination is intended, the catch 
should be put straight into fixative. 

Other sources of material and col- 
lecting methods are left to the reader’s 
initiative, but one point might be men- 
tioned: the material found on the 
beach after a storm, particularly if 
there has been an off-shore wind, is 
likely to include forms not normally 
accessible except by dredging or div- 
ing. The cavities of sponges and the 
branching holdfasts of uprooted sea- 
weeds are always likely to contain 
something of interest. 

It must now be confessed that the 
main reason for writing this article 
was not to entertain or inform the 
reader, but to recruit active natural- 
ists (and I believe there are some 
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members of the F.N.C.V. who will 
welcome an opportunity to be more 
active) to the task of collecting and 
recording our still incompletely known 
and at least partly undescribed marine 
invertebrate fauna. No one even knows 
how incomplete the record is. 

In recent years the National Mu- 
seum has been making organized 
collections in Port Phillip and—more 
recently—in Western Port. Interested 
volunteers have given some help, but it 
seems to me that members of the 
F.N.C.V. should be forwarding a 
steady stream of material to known 
workers on particular groups, or to the 
museum where it will be accessible to 
all serious students of our fauna. Per- 
haps this is happening, but in the iso- 
pod collection I can recall only one 
small group, labelled ‘Queenscliff, 
1912. Master E. Coghill”. 

Which raises an important point: 
this is the bare minimum of informa- 
tion that should accompany any speci- 
men—place, date and collector. Write 
in pencil and put the label in the con- 
tainer with the specimen. 

Well, how about at least slipping 
a few specimen tubes into your pocket 
next time you go to the beach, or 
keeping some handy in the glovebox 
of your car? 

From my own point of view, I 
should like to hear from a few 
people who live near, or visit, the 
Victorian coast, and who are interested 
and prepared to do some collecting. 
(Arrangements can be made about 
any expenses incurred). Of the world’s 
4,000 described species of isopod, 
fewer than 140 have been recorded 
for south-eastern Australia, and I 
know already of several Victorian 
species which have not yet been des- 
cribed. 

This is One way in which anyone 
—no scientific training needed and 
very little effort—can make a useful 
contribution to scientific knowledge 
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[13]. Perhaps the possibility of mak- 
ing such a contribution could be used 
as an incentive in the field-work of 
classes doing the new B.S.C.S. Leaving 
Biology. 
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FIGURE 1 


a-d. A gnathiid found in the tubes of polychaete worms. Its range is known to extend 
at least from Cape Otway to Western Port. a. Mature female. with fully-developed 
young (not shown). b. A recently-metamorphosed adult male (all of the many hairs 
and most of the dorsal sculpturing have been omitted from this drawing). ce. A fully- 
fed juvenile. d. A juvenile which has just emerged from the brood-pouch. (a-d. x 18) 
e. Parathelgese weberi, dorsal view of a gravid female. Distention of the brood-pouch 
has forced all legs to the dorsal surface. Appendages at the lower end are the 
respiratory pleopods. (e x 6, after Brender a Brandis.) 
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FIGURE 2 
(Listed in the same order as they appear in the text.) 


a. and e. Male and female of Eisothistos vermiformis (both xX 8, after Haswell. 


Presumably Haswell erred in showing the male with no legs on the fourth thoracic 
segment and two pairs on the sixth). 


f. Tail-fan of a species of Eisothistos found at Mallacoota (x 30). 

b. The Tongue-biter, Codonophilus impricatus; h. the Leather-jacket Louse, Ouro- 
zeuktes owenii (b X 14, h X 2, both after Hale). 

d. Cymodoce tuberculosa, dorsal view ( X 7). 

c. The Blue-spotted Sea-centipede, Euidotea caeruleotincta (X 2%, after Hale). 

g. The Warty Skeleton-louse, Parastacilla truculenta ( X 4, after Hale). 
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Book Reveiw 


Field Guide to the Alpine Plants of New Zealand 


by JOHN T. SALMON 


Published by A. H. and A. W. Reed 


84” x 5”, 328 pages. 477 colour plates, and two maps. Printed on high quality art 
paper, with stiff cover and protective transparent jacket. Price in Australia: $5.60. 


Botanists and other plant lovers owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Professor 
Salmon, D.Sc., F.R.S.N.Z., F.R.P.S., 
of the Victoria University of Welling- 
ton, who, in his scientific career as an 
entomologist, saw the need for ade- 
quately illustrated guides to the flora 
to serve the purpose of quick identi- 
fication of plants met with in the field. 
Hill skill as a photographer enabled 
him to produce the large volume ‘New 
Zealand Flowers and Plants in Colour’, 
with 543 plates now increased to 630 
in the currently available second 
edition ($6.50). 

The author has now produced an 
excellent handbook to the alpine flora 
of his homeland in a format admir- 
able for carrying on field trips, with 
clear and faithful reproductions of an 
astonishing number of his colour 
slides. A particularly useful feature 
is the illustrating of many of the 
species in flower (taken in the summer 
months for these alpines) and in fruit 
(autumn months), in some cases 
showing the latter in different colour 
forms from separate areas, and there 
are no fewer than 35 ecological or 
habitat plates. 

As in his former book, the new 
volume is arranged on an ecological 
basis, with six divisions: subalpine 
and alpine scrub, tussock and carpet 
grasslands, screes, rocky and_ stony 
places, bogs and swamps, streamsides, 
damp or shaded places, herbfields and 
fellfields, illustrating the plants of 
these various habitats in turn, and 
ending with a chapter summarizing the 
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characteristics of each type of alpine 
vegetation. 

As one of the increasing number of 
Australians who have visited New 
Zealand, I wish I had had such a 
volume as this when enjoying the 
splendours of the high country there, 
and it can be recommended to future 
visitors, whether botanists, field natu- 
ralists, bushwalkers, yes, and_ skiers 
too, as indispensable. Australians can 
enjoy alpine flora in the Snowy Moun- 
tains, our own Victorian Alps, and in 
Tasmania, but the number and diver- 
sification of species and genera in 
New Zealand is incomparably greater, 
with its higher proportion of mountain 
areas of sufficient altitude allied to 
the latitude factor. Australia has only 
two species of Celmisia, but New Zea- 
land has 58, of which 33 are illustrated 
in this book. There are only three 
Australian species of Aciphylla, but 
there are 39 species in New Zealand, 
where they are usually called Spani- 
ards (with species differentiated by 
epithets such as Wild, Fierce and 
Horrid!). Unknown to our alpine re- 
gions are the remarkable plants known 
as Vegetable Sheep, such as Haastia 
pulvinaris, Raoulia eximia, R. mam- 
millaris, and R. rubra, all of which 
are illustrated, as are the Penwiper 
Plant (Notothdaspi rosulatum), Moun- 
tain Cress (N. australe), both highly 
scented plants, and two species of 
Edelweiss, Leucogenes leontopodium 
(from the North Island) and L. gran- 
diceps (from the South Island )—the 
Australian so-called Edelweiss is 
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Ewartia, while the Edelweiss native 
to the European Alps and the Andes 
is Leontopodium alpinum. 

The publishing firm of Reeds are to 
be congratulated on this latest of the 
many attractive colour books on 
natural history they are making avail- 
able. It is pleasing to see Professor 
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Salmon’s acknowledgment of the help 
given by Messrs. Don Sinclair and Ray 
Richards, who did so much towards 
the success of the recently published 
book “Flowers and Plants of Vic- 
toria”, which was inspired by his 
earlier volume. 


J. A. BAINES 


Pascoe Vale Junior F.N.C. 


Following the first report from this 
keen little group of naturalists, this 
second one was sent to our Secretary, 
Mr. D. Lee— 


Dear Mr. Lee, 
I am writing to thank you for sending 
us three copies of the “Victorian 


Naturalist”. We were thrilled with the 
articles about us, and it aroused much 
enthusiasm. 

Although we were on the lookout for 
possums and searched Fawkner Ceme- 
tery (the obvious spot to find possums), 
we failed to find any trace of the animal. 

Leaving out Sugar Gums, because they 
were introduced into Melbourne, there 
are seemingly old Eucalpyts at Napier 
Park (cnr. Napier and Woodlands Sts., 
Essendon), Fawkner Cemetery, Queen’s 
Park (Mt. Alexander Rd., Moonee Ponds); 
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and old River Red Gums occur in pad- 
docks off Camp Rd. (Broadmeadows). 

A strip of land beginning at the corner 
of Pascoe Vale Rd. and Fletcher St., 
also has some old Eucalpyts. 

On 22 September, the Club had a 
Native Plants sale on my front lawn. 
The sale was very successful, and we sold 
over 40 plants at cheap prices, including 
Honey-Myrtles, Gums, Bottlebrushes, 
Wattles, Correas, and many others. 

The money which we raised from the 
sale will be used to buy plants which we 
are unable to grow at present. 

About five weeks ago, by arrangement 
with the Coburg Council we planted 20 
of our Flowering Gums, Honey-Myrtles 
and Hakeas along the factory boundary 
of Essex St. 

Yours sincerely, 
KELVIN THOMSON, 
President. 
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Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 


General Meeting—11 November, 1968 


An extraordinary meeting was held 
prior to the general meeting, to consider 
the application of the Upper North-east 
F.N.C. to become affiliated with the 
F.N.C.V. The Secretary moved and Mr. 
Swaby seconded the motion that the 
application be approved, and the meet- 
ing voted in favour. 

The general meeting began with the 
announcement of the death of Mrs. J. J. 
Frame, a devoted member from 1932 to 
1968. She was granted Honorary Mem- 
bership in 1950 for work done on be- 
half of the F.N.C.V. and Hawthorn 
Juniors. Mrs. Frame always assisted 
with the Nature Show, and showed a 
particular interest in the Marine Biology 
exhibit. 

One minute of silence was observed. 

The President informed the meeting 
of the 94th birthday of another valued 
member—Mr. Vic. Miller of St. Kilda. 

Having been approved at Council meet- 
ing, the minutes of the previous general 
meet were taken as read on the motion 
of Mr. Morrison. 

The applications for membership which 
appeared in the Victorian Naturalist for 
November were approved and accepted. 

Correspondence was received from Mr. 
Dunbavin Butcher, regarding the de- 
cision of Mr. Hamer to refuse an ap- 
plication from a quarrying company to 
operate near Cape Woolamai. He said 
that it was vital to preserve this area in 
its natural state. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKellar represented 
the F.N.C.V. at a meeting of the F.N.C.’s 
from Western Victoria to discuss the 
possible amalgamation of all F.N.C.’s into 
one body. 

The President introduced the speaker 
for the evening, Mr. Ellery Hamilton- 
Smith, who opened his lecture by way of 
a short introduction into the study of 
caves (speleology). 

This is a relatively new science in Aus- 
tralia, having been developed only over 
the past 20 years; but in England and 
Europe, particularly in France, the 
systematized study of caves has been 
in progress since the latter half of the 
19th century. 

France is recognized as 
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the world 


centre on speleological interests largely 
because of the great reliance placed upon 
cave waters for their cities’ supply. This 
being the case, of course a study had 
to be made of the origin of these sources 
of water. France also has some of the 
world’s deepest caves. 

There are seventeen recognized so- 
cieties in Australia, linked together under 
the Australian Speleological Federation 
which was formed in 1956. This in 
turn is affiliated with the International 
Union of Speleology, which will be 
holding its 5th Annual Congress next year 
in Stuttgart. 

Four important factors of speleology 
were then listed by the speaker— 

(i) Conservation was essential be- 
cause of the irreplacable scientific data 
contained in caves, not only in the form 
of fossil remains, but also in living fauna 
existing in a delicate state of ecological 
balance, very easily exterminated, and of 
considerable scientific importance. Often 
it is a relict fauna, and provides valu- 
able clues to the evolution of surface 
dwelling forms such as insects. 

Caves are really a living laboratory, 
easily rendered useless by carelessness; 
and this may happen even with the 
best of intentions. An example of this 
was given when after two years of 
effort, a way into a major cave system 
in eastern Victoria was finally found. 
This was through a hole just large enough 
for one body to squeeze through. On 
entering, the 180 foot long and 100 foot 
wide cave was extremely humid, with 
walls dripping wet. A particularly fas- 
cinating array of fauna was within this 
cave, and one species of millipede hither- 
to unknown outside of New Zealand was 
collected. 

Four weeks later, when the party 
returned to the site, the walls were bone 
dry, most of the fauna had gone, and so 
without intention, the environment of 
the cave had been destroyed. 

When this is compared with the 
things done to caves in the name 
of “tourism”, or by various mining com- 
panies, or thoughtless visitors, it may be 
understood why concern is felt about 
conservation. 

The education of, 
tions with 


and public rela- 
landowners or others’ res- 
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ponsible for the care of caves, is essen- 
tial. Caving has become a bit too popu- 
lar as a sport which results in people 
wandering over properties looking at 
caves to get a thrill. For this reason, 
landowners are encouraged to recognize 
identification cards of members of the 
associations in order that blame for any 
damage is levelled in the right direction, 
and not at clubs. 

At present, and at their own expense, 
the Association is placing notices inside 
the entrance to caves in the Buchan 
area, stressing for visitors the importance 
of conservation, and also the importance 
of obtaining permission from landowners 
before entering. 

Safety along cave explorers is empha- 
sized, and in Australia only one fatality 
has occurred. 

However, “caving” can be dangerous 
and therefore the association educates its 
members to study caves in a safe manner, 
and also sets up the kind of organiza- 
tion which will enable the rescue of any- 
one in trouble. 

Recording of work done in caves is 
a necessity of cave exploration, in that 
it prevents overlapping of knowledge 
gained from any particular cave. There- 
fore the Association carries out this 
work as well. 

The speaker then gave a very brief 
and general description of the definition 
and formation of caves. The speleologist 
defines a cave as somewhere that one 
can get out of sight of daylight. There- 
fore rock-shelters do not come into the 
field of speleology, but are confined 
to their own specialized study. 

The formation of limestone caves (the 
most common type), in very brief and 
simplified terms occurs through the 
soaking of rainwater carrying dissolved 
carbon dioxide and soil acids through 
the soil, thus dissolving away limestone, 
leaving cavities which form caves. The 
process is of course more complex than 
this. 

Another form of cave of importance in 
Victoria is the lava cave, which occurs 
in some numbers in the western portion 
of the State. 

Other types of cave formation include 
the solution of sandstones to form cavi- 
ties; those due to earth movements; and 
those formed by landslide into a valley 
carrying a stream, which in turn washes 
out a cavity underneath the landslide 
material. 

At this stage, Mr. Alan Morrison took 
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over the projector to show a series of 
slides showing the beauties of cave 
decoration in different forms. Mr. Ham- 
ilton-Smith gave a commentary as the 
slides were shown. Included among the 
slides were details of where caves oc- 
curred throughout Australia and showed 
the Barkly Tablelands-Katherine-Chilla- 
goe areas in Queensland; the limestone 
portion of the Great Divide in N.S.W.; 
Buchan and Western District of Vic- 
toria; Mole Creek-Hastings Ida Bay 
areas in Tasmania; the Flinders Ranges- 
north-east-Gawler Range areas in South 
Australia; and the Nullarbor and west 
coast areas of Western Australia 

Particular slides of great interest in- 
cluded an oddity in cave formation at 
Avalon near Sydney, where a volcanic 
dyke in sandstone, away from which 
the sandstone had been eroded, thus 
leaving a cave of 300 ft. in length. Other 
slides showed the “Grand Arch” at Jen- 
olan, as well as the “Devil’s Coach 
House” and “The Orient”. The latter 
was said to be as beautiful as any such 
cave in the worid. 

A group of “cave-pearls” were shown, 
and these are formed by grains of sand 
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becoming coated with concentric layers 
of calcite, while lying in a small pool 
of water which is quite often kept in 
a state of agitation by the constant drip- 
ping of water. Unfortunately, “cave- 
pearls” are susceptible to souveniring. 

Still other slides portrayed some of 
the difficulties encountered in cave-ex- 
ploration, with 100 foot and more 
ladder drops, thick waist-deep black mud, 
and water-filled tunnels all but for 3 or 
4 inches of space at the ceiling, along 
which one has to swim on one’s back 
with one’s nose breathing from the 
small space above water level. 

Another aspect shown was of the 
importance of caves for the breeding of 
bats; and in particular, reference was 
made to a cave near Naracoorte where 
the Bentwing Bat breeds. It was interest- 
ing to learn that the newly born bats 
without fur, are placed in the centre of 
the cluster hanging from the ceiling, in 
order that they obtain most warmth. It 
appears that caves are chosen for breed- 
ing which contain warm pockets of air 
near the ceiling. 

Indeed the whole lecture was most 
informative and intriguing, and was 
brought to an end only by the lack of 
time. 

At the conclusion of the talk, Mr. 
Allen thanked Mr. E. Hamilton-Smith 
for a most unusual and interesting theme, 
not so well known to club members, and 
a subject evidently for those who are 
physically and temperamentally fit. Ques- 
tions were called for and the audience 
should their intense interest by asking 
many. 


Correspondence 


Letter from Mr. McNamara, 15 Dendy 
Street, Brighton, requesting information 
on sightings of the Thylacine, Wonthaggi 
Monster, and Striped Tiger-cat. 

The School of Forestry, University 
of Melbourne, extended an invitation to 
attend a seminar to he held at the School 
of Agriculture, Melbourne University on 
“The Role of Fire in Plant and Animal 
Ecology”. 

Letter from the Public Reserves Pro- 
tection League opposing the granting of 
Leases of Crown lands and river front- 
ages to private persons—in particular 
one bordering on the Mt. Buffalo Na- 
tional Park. 

Letter from Mr. A. Dunbavin Butcher 
regarding request for donation to pur- 
chase John Gould bird prints to be 
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placed in the Arthur Rylah Wildlife Re- 
search Institute at Heidelberg. Council 
considered this request, and decided to 
make $100 available to purchase 2 
prints, preferably of mammals. 
Referring to an article published in 
the Age referring to the establishment 
of a wood-chip industry in Australia, 
the Secretary asked if members could 
provide any information about the pro- 
cessing, and areas likely to be affected. 


Excursion Secretary 


Miss M. Allender reported that there 
were several vacancies for the Christ- 
mas trip to Traralgon. 

Miss Allender gave notice that a trip 
to W. Aust. was being planned for the 
end of August 1969. 


General Business 


Miss Young directed members to an 
Age article on the unrestricted use and 
possible consequences of insecticides and 
pesticides. 

Mrs. Taylor gave notice of a N.P.A. 
meeting on 27th November. Speaker Dr. 
Mowles and also showed a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Western Victoria Con- 
servation Committee, stating the case for 
a Lower Glenelg National Park and con- 
taining a list of birds, plants and mam- 
mals of the area. Cost $1.00. 

Mr. Baines referred members to 2 
library books on the 16th century work 
of Naturalist W. Lurnen, particularly 
in regard to botanical nomenclature. He 
also referred to a Graham Pizzey ar- 
ticle stating that the Western District 
Parks at Lower Glenelg and the Little 
Desert had been established and if this 
was so, suggested letters of approval be 
sent to Sir W. McDonald and the West- 
ern Victorian Conservation Committee 
on behalf of the Club. Mr. D. Lee read 
an extract from a report from the Land 
Utilization Council outlining a proposed 
plan for the Kentbruk area for future 
agricultural use and reserves. 

Mrs. Bridges-Webb asked a question 
on whether the 12 mile limit would in- 
clude all sections of the Barrier Reef 
and if foreign industries could be es- 
tablished there unopposed. Dr. Wanliss 
gave information on the latest moves 
and proposed plans for conservation of 
this area. 

Mr. E. Hanks requested speakers for 
the members night to be held at the 
January meeting. Each to be limited to 10 
minutes and names of intending speakers 
to be given at the December Meeting. 
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Nature Notes and Exhibits 


Mr. E. Allen displayed a collection of 
sponges gathered at the Nobbies and a 
fresh leaf from a lemon tree. Mr. 
Swaby exhibited an excellent collection 
of potted bog plants. Mr. R. Condron 
showed a male and female Birdwing 
Butterfly from the Solomon Islands. 

Mr. P. Curlewis showed an interesting 
old book on herbs obtained from a sec- 
ond hand shop. 

Mr. L. Sault displayed 3 species of 
Bladderwort and a pigmy Sundew col- 
lected at Dromana. 

Mr. I. F. Morrison showed a specimen 
of Eremophila maculata grown from a 
cutting. 

Two Amy Fuller Paintings were dis- 
played. 


Botany Group Meeting 
14th November 


Twenty-seven members were present 
and Mr. Fairhall was in the chair. The 
speaker for the evening was Miss Helen 
Aston and her subject was “Botanical 
Terms and Keys made easy”. 

A summary of Miss Aston’s lecture 
follows: 


This talk was prompted by the thought 
that the average naturalist is eager to 
learn how to identify native plants but is 
frightened away by the sight of the be- 
wildering keys and descriptions, full of 
strange terms, which he finds in any flora 
book describing the plants of a region 
he picks up. Hence it was designed to 
help the very beginner to understand and 
use keys and descriptions so that they 
become meaningful to him, and some- 
thing he can derive much benefit from 
without undue effort. 

First, it was explained that botanical 
terms must be used in descriptions if an 
author is to give a fully-informative ac- 
count of a species, sufficient for it to be 
distinguished from all others—so botani- 
cal terms are here to stay. They allow 
both preciseness and clarity, and _ to 
demonstrate this, two descriptions of the 
same leaf were read. That using botanical 
terms consisted of 6 words, while that 
using only every-day words had to be 
extended to 32 in order to give the same 
detail of description. 

Secondly, the way to read through des- 
criptions and get a good visual picture 
in one’s head of the plant concerned was 
demonstrated. A description of a plant 
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was read slowly, portion by portion (leaf, 
peduncle, spathe, flower, flower parts, 
etc.), while members of the audience 
concentrated on sketching on plain paper 
provided, the plant as they visualized it 
from the description. A fair amount of 
time was spent on this, with any botani- 
cal terms being explained as they were 
met with, and finally the audience were 
told that the description fitted Oftelia 
ovalifolia, the Swamp Lily, and were 
shown an illustration to compare with 
their own. Some of the audience sketches 
were considerably accurate, indicating the 
benefits of this thoughtful, piece-by-piece 
approach to a description. It was sug- 
gested that audience members should ob- 
tain descriptions and practise this exer- 
cise at home. 

Thirdly, emphasis was placed on the 
importance of keys as a means of quickly 
narrowing down the possibilities when 
one is attempting to identify a plant. 
Copies of a short key set out in two 
different, commonly-used ways were dis- 
tributed, and the ways to use this, both 
forwards and backwards, were explained. 
For practice, the key was used in con- 
junction with several plant sketches, the 
audience keying in unison. 

Finally the importance of familiariz- 
ing onself with the basic botanical terms 
and their meanings was stressed, and a 
list of approximately 230 of the most 
commonly used terms distributed. It was 
suggested that the beginner learn these 
thoroughly first, then later add others 
as met with. Good glossaries (diction- 
aries of terms) with helpful illustrations 
occur in most good floras, and those 
found in Handbook of the Vascular 
Plants of the Sydney District and Blue 
Mountains by Beadle, Evans, and 
Carolin and in A Flora of the Marshes 
of California by H. L. Mason are par- 
ticularly worthwhile. 

Mr. Fairhall thanked Miss Aston 
on behalf of members for her very 
interesting and helpful talk. 

Exhibits: Mr. Neeve brought in some 
fine plants including Melaleuca fulgens, 
Eriostemon  spicatus, Bauera_ rubioides 
(double flowered), Boronia floribunda 
and B. ovata, Darwinia ericifolia and 
D. gradiflora, Leschenaultia biloba and 


Leptospermum lanigerum, var. macro- 
rarpa. 
Next meeting: Thursday, 12th De- 


cember. Members’ Night, followed by 


supper. 
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F.N.C.V. DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 
GENERAL MEETINGS 


Monday, 9 December—At National Herbarium, The Domain, South Yarra; com- 
mencing at 8 p.m. 


1. Minutes, Reports, Amendments. 
2. Correspondence. 
3. Subject for the evening—“Wildflowers of the North”. Mr. A. Morrison. 


4. New Members 


(a) Ordinary: 
Mrs. I. Owen, Flat 6, 45 Park Street, East Brunswick. (Interest: Marine Biology 
and Geology.) 
Mr. David Rosenbery, Lot 8, Jalna Court, Eltham. 


(b) Junior: 
‘S Phillip Sutherland, 18 Wilson Avenue, Montmorency. (Interest: Fauna and Flora.) 


(c) Country: 
rs. L. B. Kirk, “‘Koonalunda’’, Cope Cope. (Interest: Botany.) 


5. General Business. 

6. Nature Notes and Exhibits. 
Monday, 13 January—Members’ Night. Organized—Mr. E. Hanks. 
Monday, 10 February—“Echidnee”’. Dr. E. M. H. Ealey. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


8 p.m. at National Herbarium undess otherwise stated. 
Thursday, 12 December—Botany Group. 


There will be no other group meetings between the December and January 
general meetings. 


F.N.C.V. EXCURSIONS 


Sunday, 15 December—Anglesea. The coach will leave Batman Avenue at 9.30 a.m. 
Fare $2.00. Bring two meals. 


26 December-1 January—Traralgon. The coach will leave Flinders Street, outside 
the Gas and Fuel Corporation at 9 a.m. Bring a picnic lunch. The coach fare 
$16.00 should have been paid but any still outstanding should be paid at the 
December general meeting. 


29 August-21 September—lIt is hoped to have an excursion to Western Australia at 
this time if sufficient members are interested. The party would leave by train 
Friday evening and arrive in Perth on Monday morning. A coach would be 
chartered and the party would travel to the Geraldton area for 1 few days, 
then south to Albany across to Busselton and back to Perth to catch the return 
train on Thursday arriving back in Melbourne on Sunday 21 September, 1969. 
Accommodation would be on a Dinner, bed and breakfast basis and members 
would be responsible for their own lunches. The cost would depend upon the 
number going but should not exceed $260.00 for train, coach and accommoda- 
tion. As this trip will be dependent upon enough members wanting to go, those 
interested should notify the excursion secretary as soon as possible. 
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Established 1889 _ ‘ 


OBJECTS: To stimulate interest in natural history and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


Patron: His Excellency Major-General SIR ROHAN DELACOMBE, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
Key Office-Bearers, 1968/69 


President: 
Mr. E. R. ALLAN 


Vice-Presidents: MR. JEFFS, MR. T. SAULT 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. D. LEE, 15 Springvale Road, Springvale (546 7724). | 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr. D. E. McINNEs, 129 Waverley Road, East Malvern, 3145 
(2112427) 


Hon. Editor: Mr. G. M. Warp, 54 St. James Road, Heidelberg, 3084. 


Hon. Librarian: Mr. P. KELLy, c/o National Herbarium, The Domain, South 
Yarra, 3141. 


Hon. Excursion Secretary: Miss M. ALLENDER, 19 Hawthorn Avenue, Caulfield 3161. 


Subscription Secretary: Mrs. N. E. Lewis, 1 Billing Street, Springvale 3171. 
(546 4649).) 


Sales Officer: Mr. B. FUHRER, c/o National Herbarium, The Domain, Sth. Yarra. 


Group Secretaries: 


Botany: Miss M. BUTCHART, 23 Loch Street, Hawthorn East 3123 (82 1616). 
Geology: Mr. T. SAULT, 9 The Avenue, West Rosebud. 

Microscopical: Mr. M. H. MEYER, 36 Milroy Street, East Brighton (96 3268). 
Mammal Survey: Mr. P. Homan, 40 Howard Street, Reservoir 3073 


Entomology and Marine Biology: Mr. J. W. H. STRONG, Legislative Council, 
Parliament House. Melbourne, 3002. i) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the F.N.C.V. is open to any person interested in natural | 
history. The Victorian Naturalist is distributed free to all members, the club’s 
reference and lending library is available, and other activities are indicated in 
reports set out in the several preceding pages of this magazine. 


New Rates of Subscriptions for 1968 


Ordinary Members . a oe ee we 4 aS sie wes “ing as ve $7.00 
Country Members .. at mee ae Me Ae ae on we He Ke $5.00. 
Joint Members Res ie ee eh Ee : rk ae Sad Ae ans $2.00 
Junior Members ue aa ae: ae Hie oa Ae Bee ya $2.00 
Junior Members receiving Viet. “Nat. ig aN ee ae oe a ons ae $4.00) 
Subscribers to Viet. Nat. ae site ad au Se vg Bra wae Bie ie $5.00 
Affiliated Societies ‘i's Ae aa Bes ms aU te $7.00 
Life Membership (reducing after 20 years) Ate ots os SY -» $140.00 


The cost of individual copies of the Vict. Nat. will a 45 ae 


All subscriptions should be made payable to the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, and 
posted to the Subscription Secretary. 


Brown Prior Anderson Pty. Ltd. 5 Evans Street Burwood 3125 
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